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PREFACE 

Six   of  the   lectures   contained    in    »fc- 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh  Iteenh  »  d'    ''°"""'-"" 
-e  deh-vered  ,•„  ApW,  of  ^   r^rheterr^ 
nsftute  Of  Arts  and  Sc.ences.'Brook^  U  S  7 T 
two  first  were  composed  at  »(,-  '      ^         '    ""^ 

Theological    A.u.ni    aLocI X    oTl'^n    "    *"' 

wor?\r"rni;ra;rr  "^  '"^  °^  '^■•' 

"■•story  of  rellgiousTlief  *"!.  "'^°"''^-«'-°"  ""d 
the   problem    and    2.  "-portance     of 

win  hardly  be  lli  T""'  ""'  °'  '''  '°"'«°" 
s.-gnlfica„ce  of  hel^^t  "nd"'  T'"  "^'■'"  '"^ 
'^Hich  ha,e  invaded":?  mrmirV  '"'': 
to    external    authority  in   any   foT„,   7  '''''^" 

day    car.y    conviction    e  en    to    thos         /"'  '"   °'" 
Nothing  short  of  a  comT.  "'''°    ""''«'  '»• 

•c^ica.  Las.ri  arZltceT'r  b"  ^~  "'=°- 
-israction    to    our    highly rflX'TcTr: 


vi  PREFACE 

therefore  endeavoured  to  set  forth,  as  simply  and  clearly 
as  I  could,  the  conception  of  life  which  commends 
itself  to  my  own  mind  after  the  most  careful  thought. 

The  conditions  jnder  which  the  lectures  were 
delivered  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  all  merely  technical  terms,  and  at 
the  same  time  should  not  assume  intimate  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  with  the  history  and 
problems  of  philosophy.  Convinced  as  I  was  that 
the  theology  of  the  future  must  take  the  form  of  a 
philosophy  of  religion,  it  was  therefore  impossible, 
in  writing  the  lectures,  to  avoid  a  certain  amount 
of  philosophical  exposition  ;  while,  en  the  other  hand, 
I  should  have  defeated  the  object  I  had  at  heart, 
if  I  had  burdened  my  pages  with  an  excess  o' 
historical  detail.  I  have  therefore  tried  to  combine 
freedom  of  movement  with  definiteness  of  thought 

The  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  the 
past  has  been  partly  aided,  and  partly  hindered,  by  its 
inevitable  dependence  upon  external  authority ;  and, 
though  the  whole  principle  of  authoi'ty  was  virtually 
overthrown  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  world 
with  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  there  is 
now,  as  there  always  has  been,  a  tendency  to  revive 
it,  whenever  a  new  movement  of  the  secular  conscious- 
ness seems  to  threaten  the  enfeeblement  or  extinction 
of  traditional  religious  beliefs.  In  this  way  we  may 
explain  such  ineffectual  attempts  to  defend  an 
obsolete  point  of  view  as  that  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  in  our  own  day  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  Foundations 
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have  .utcH  my  re„on.  for  di.«,i,fac,ion  with  the 
v.nou,  ..temp.,  which  h.vc  been  „.dc  .1^  . 
re   -ion  upon  authority. 

Granting  that  religion  can  find   .o    e.l  support  in 

e-ther  to  abandon  all  systematic  thought  in  this 
««.on  or  to  rebuild  our  theological  belL  In  the 
i^Tth    "'""•     '   ""  '""'""'  '"-P'^''  '°  -^  a 

fo  rth  ir""°":'r  «"'"'  *'^-  '"  '»•=  '"ird  and 
foh  lectures,   wh.ch  consist  of  an  exposition  of  the 

an  I,  r,  ""  """'""  '"''  «"«  -'""«  of 
an  ahsmdeveoped  out  of  it  by  a  firm  application 
oHhe  pnncple  that  the  world  is  rational  and  is  capable 
of  bemg  comprehenHed  by  us  in  virtue  of  the  ration^ity 
which  ,s  our  deepe.'       id  truest  nature 

Having  reached  .is  point,  we  are  met  by  t<vo 
op^s„e  philosophical  schools  of  thought,  which  refuse 
to  accept  the  solution  of  the  problem  thus  advanced 
or  perhaps  rather  of  what  they  mistakenly  regard  as' 
ha  solution.  I„  the  fourth  lecture  will  ^  rid  my 
«ason,  for  rejecting  both  of  these  views,-the  former 
because  ,t  virtually  abolishes  the  ratio  ality  ofTe 
whole,  the  latter  because  it  ienores  th,  .■  , 
of  the  parts.  ^  ^'    rationality 

So  far  the  discussion  has  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  a  philosophy  of  religion  is  possible.     There's  how 
ever,  a  very  active  school  of  thinkers  who  are  Ivers. 
to  any  philosophy  of  religion,  or  at  least  to  any  th 
claims  to  provide  more  than  a  working  conception  of  We 
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viii  PREFACE 

This  is  the  topic  dealt  with  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
lectures,  which  endeavour  to  show  that  Professor 
James  is  led  by  his  method  to  over-accentuate  the  per- 
sonal aspect  of  religion  and  to  fall  back  upon  an  empty 
"subliminal  consciousness,"  while  Professor  Harnack 
misinterprets  the  history  of  Christianity  by  a  mistaken 
identification  of  thought  with  abstract  reflection,  an 
identification  which  results  in  the  exclusion  of  religious 
experience  from  the  universal  law  of  all  experience. 

The  lectures  which  immediately  follow,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  inclusive,  are  critical  studies 
in  the  historical  evolution  of  religious  thought,  intended 
to  cover  its  main  movements,  and  to  show,  in  a 
concrete  way,  the  process  by  which  the  religious 
consciousness  has  been  gradually  purified  and  enriched. 
Incidentally  these  studies  may  be  taken  to  confirm 
tfie  view,  tacitly  or  expressly  maintained  in  the  whole 
course  of  lectures,  that  philosophy  is  a  systematic 
formulation  of  the  rational  principles  underlying  all 
experience,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  a  systematic 
formulation  of  the  single  rational  principle  which 
differentiates  itself  in  all  experience  and  makes  it  a 
coherent  whole,  not  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 

This  idea  of  a  self-differentiating  principle,  which  is 
the  central  thought  of  the  whole  course  of  lectures, 
is  the  special  topic  of  the  two  last,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  contrast  the  concrete  idea  of 
God,  as  the  culmination  of  the  whole  enquiry,  with  the 
one-sided  determination  of  His  nature  characteristic 
of   Agnosticism,    Mysticism    and    Pantheism,   and    to 
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of  Balliol,  I  shall  n.f    .  "'''■  '*'^  Master 

Philosophers,  and   in  a  leT.  J  ^  '"  ""    ^'■«* 

^^'%.«.  Ko.  the  r  LriT'tre  ""  ^^"^"'^■"''  ^^ 
he  has  supplied  I  a.  of  course  a  o""'"  "'"■'^' 
I   have   also    found    an   art;  it         "^   '^^P°"='ble. 

Reahsn,  and  the  Old  Ide  L  '  /  °"  "  """^  ""^ 
■•"  the  preparation  of  Le^^rW;^  o/ tfr  *= 
on   Philo,  mentioned  in   the  An      J-  ^  ''°°'''' 

*°     I^r.     Drummond's     ;i,^^P^"''^-    I   owe   most 

•^'-   ^""/'^    Spisi/es.      Professor    ^^    ■^•^"''  Jo^^tt's 

-.•ceto"mettairi:rr'--°^^- 
relations  to  Manichaeism  a  H  v  ^"'""^  ''"'^  "is 
statement  of  the  pSpr/ of  ^h'!"" '";;  '"  '"'' 
have    found    Stockl's    rJ*   .  *'  '^''"'"as   I 

Professor  John  Macnaughtonlnt  JJl  T^' 
I   owe   the   inprovement   of  several  ""■"■' 

translations    from    Philo     w  '^^''"^^   '"   ^he 

By  the  courtesy  of  M^rs    h"":    "'    ^'PP-^Y^ns. 

-»   enabled  ^oincirt^lSr^rili- 
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and  Protestant  Theology,"  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  New  World.  To  the  other  works  cited  in 
the  Notes  I  am  more  or  less  indebted,  while  various 
articles  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  have  served  as  an 
index  of  current  theological  thought.  I  hope  that  the 
somewhat  full  analysis  of  the  Contents  may  be  useful. 


Queen's  University, 

Canada,  ibth  October,  1907. 
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Contrast  of  Personal  and  Speculative  Idealism.  The 
former  is  self  contradictory  in  identifying  knowledge 
with  "ideas"  in  an  individual  mind  and  yet  affirming 
the  existence  of  other  minds.  The  distinction  of  "  idea" 
and  "content"  does  not  avoid  the  contradiction.  God, 
as  confined  to  his  own  "  ideap,"  can  .  either  know  nor 
will  anything, 

The  New  Realism  a  protest  against  Personal  Idealism. 
It  maintains  that  "ideas"  and  "objects"  are  funda- 
mentally different:  (l)  the  "idea"  of  a  sensible  thing 
is  not  the  thing  itself;  (2)  the  feeling  of  hunger  is 
not  the  state  of  hunger  ;  (3)  the  thought  that  2  +  2-4 
is  not  the  truth  that  2  +  2=4, 

The  New  Realism  right  in  opposing  the  reduction  of 
reality  to  "ideas,"  wrong  in  opposing  "ideas"  and 
"objects"  and  thus  endorsing  the  mistake  of  its 
opponent.  Speculative  Idealism  maintains:  (1)  that 
the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  an  external  object 
are  the  same  as  the  conditions  of  knowledge ;  (2) 
that  the  feeling  of  hunger  differs  from  the  state  of 
hunger  as  the  sensitive  to  the  non-sensitive ;  (3)  that 
mathematical  judgments  are  not  based  on  "  ideas  "  as 
"images"  but  on  "  universals "  which  express  true 
though  limited  aspects  of  reality.  The  realist  over- 
looks the  spiritual  character  of  the  universe.  Answer 
to  the  difficulty  that  prior  to  life  and  intelligence 
inorganic  nature  existed.  The  absolute  not  a  mere 
"ideal," 
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LECTURE   SIXTH 
THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 


Summary  Statement  of  Speculative  Idealism, 
First  Type  of  religious  theory  that  which  accentuates  the 
personal  aspect  of  religion.  Professor  James  as  the 
representative  of  the  "  psychological "  subdivision  of  it. 
Great  value  of  his  "  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience" 
as  a  collection  of  psychological  data,   .... 
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While  religion  may  exist  without  abitract  conception., 
Harnack  19  wrong  in  assuming  that  it  excludes  all 
conceptions.  Thought  is  only  an  element  in  the 
religinuj  consciousness,  but  so  also  are  feeling  and 
will.  Harnack  virtually  admits  the  function  of  thought 
when  he  makes  religion  imply  "the  reality  of  God  the 
Father."  A  purely  historical  investigation  will  not 
reveal  the  "essence"  of  Christianity,  but  only  a  philo- 
sophical enquiry.  Religion  not  an  unchanging  "kernel," 
but  a  living  principle  ;  hence  t.  ligious  experience  grows 
ever  richer.  Illustration  from  early,  as  compared  with 
modem,  Christianity, 
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LECTURE   EIGHTH 
PHILO  AND   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT 

Summary  of  Lecture  Seventh, 

Philo  an  eclectic  in  philosophy.  Difficulty  of  determining 
his  influence  on  New  Testament  writers,      . 

In  his  De  Mundi  Opificio  Philo  assumes  that  the  Penta- 
teuch is  a  final  revelation  of  truth,  and  contains  a 
complete  philosophy.  By  his  use  of  the  allegoi^cal 
method  he  reconciles  Moses  and  Plato.  Origin  and 
temporary  value  of  the  method, ,06 

Philo's  theory  of  creation  a  transformation  of  the  Jewish 
conception  under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought.  He 
denies  the  eternity  of  the  world,  while  maintaining 
the  eternity  of  fcr-nless  matter.  He  has  a  clear  idea 
of  the  limits  of  the  "  design  »  argument,  but  virtually 
assumes  two  opposite  principles,  God  and  "matter." 
Employs  the  "  cosmological "  argument.  Interprets  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation  as  implying  a  distinction 
between  the  ideal  or  archetypal  world  and  the  visible 
universe.  The  divine  powers,  ideas  and  reason  are 
inseparable,  but  the  visible  universe  only  partially 
manifests  God's  good,  ess,  not  his  whole  nature.  Philo 
extracts  from  scripture  a  theory  of  the  order  of  rank 
in  the  parts  of  the  ideal  world, 2^0 
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Summary  of  Ucture  Eighth, 
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LECTURE  TENTH 
GNOSTIC  THEOLOGY 

Summary  of  Lecture  Ninth, ^ 

Irenaeui'  characterJMiion  of  the  Gnoitin.  They  are  leit 
unchristian  and  irration«l  than  he  supposes:  nor  did 
they  pervert  the  accept  jrt  doctrine,  but  made  an  honi-  ; 
attempt  to  defend  Chri&'ianity  Encratites,  Docc  is 
pjid  Carpocratians  may  be  neglected,  .  •      '51 

I.  Judaic  Gnosticism  claimed  hiddo-  wisdom,  exclusive 

mysteries  and  special  illuminatior  ;  attributed  the 
work  of  creation  to  angels  ;  and  advocated  asceticism. 
How  Cerinthus  differs  from  the  Ebionite 258 

II.  Hellenic  Gnosticism,  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
ideas  and  the  allegorical  method,  transformed  Chris- 
tianity into  a  mystical  philosophy.  Starting  from  the 
preconception  that  God  is  absolutely  complete  in  Him- 
self apart  from  the  world,  its  result-,  are  unsatisfactory, .      364 

Valentinus  holds  that  before  all  created  being  there  existed 
the  Father  or  Dspth  j  alone,  uncreated,  without  place 
or  time,  unrelated  to  any  other  being,  at  once  indeter- 
minate and  infinitely  determinate,  ■        .        .        .       360 

Basilides  maintained  that  "  the  God  that  was  not "  willed 
to  make  a  world;  at  least  so  we  must  express 
ourselves,  though  no  human  language  can  really 
express  the  truth.  How  Basilides  is  led  to  deny 
thought,  perception  and  will  of  God.  Logical  result 
of  that  denial 270 

LECTURE   ELEVENTH 
GNOSTIC   THEOLOGY  (CONCLUDED) 

Hellenic  Gnosticism  solves  the  problem  of  evil  by  inter- 
posing a  series  of  "  aeons  "  or  "  powers  "  between  God 
and  the  world.  Valentinus  makes  them  dual,  Basilides 
single,  aud  both  distinguish  the  Pleroma  from  the 
visible  universe,  the  latter  being  the  product  of  the 
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lb*  utunl  tad  Uw  ipiritiial,  wid  Mtt  up  two  '»— 
uugoiiiuic  kinfdania  of  good  ud  evil,  placing 
Suu  u  Um  hMd  of  Um  Utwr.  Though  h*  ii  midt 
in  th«  inugt  of  Saun  man  hai  tlcnwali  of  good  in 
him.  The  prophau,  including  Jaaut,  Si.  Paul  and 
Mani  hiiDMlf;  deuended  into  Uia  world  to  tava  man. 
Manicbaaitm  ascetic  is  in  eihici.  Orders  of  the 
Manichacan  community.  Augustine  attracted  by  iu 
denial  of  anthropomorphism,  its  apparent  solution  of 
the  problem  of  evil  and  free  will,  its  high  estimate 
of  reason,  and  its  asceticism joi 

Augustine's  misapplication   of  Aristotle's   Categories   the 

beginning  of  Scholasticism, jog 

la  an  aesthetic  treatise  Augustine  characteriies  the  beautiful 
as  involving  the  ccjtrast  of  opposites,  and  applici  the 
distinction  to  the  universe  at  U.^^,      .  -308 

By  his  study  of  astronomy  Augustine's  belief  in  Mam- 
chaeism  was  weakened,  and  he  fell  back  on  a  dogmatic 
scepticism, ^lo 

Influenced   by  Ambrose,  be   rejected   Manichaeism,  and 

adopted  Neoplatonism, 31 1 

Neoplatonism  the  euthanasia  of  Greek  philosophy.  Its 
historical  phases.  Plottnus  seeks  to  answer  t^vo 
questions:  (1)  How  does  the  Absolute  reveal  itself? 
(3)  How  does  man  apprehend  the  Absolute?  To  the 
first  he  answers,  "  through  emanations " ;  to  the 
second,  "in  a  divine  ecstasy," 31  j 

His  five-fold  division  of  Being.  The  Absolute  indefinable. 
As  a  pure  energy  it  produces  that  which  is  distinct 
from  itself,  but  an  "  image  "  of  itself.  Grades  of  being 
determined  by  the  degree  of  remoteness  from  it.  The 
emanations  are:  (l)  The  Noijs,  (2)  the  world  soul, 
(3)  the  phenomenal  world,  (4)  matter.  Spiritual  life 
the  ascent  to  the  Absolute,  its  ultimate  stage  consisting 
in  absorption  in  it.  Adaptation  of  Neoplatonism  to 
popular  religion  ;  especially  by  Amelius,  Porphyry,  and 
lamblichus,  ' 31^ 
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negative  element  in  man.  Adam's  sin  at  once  privaUo 
ioH,  and  mperUa.  Augustine's  doctrine  contrasted 
with  that  of  Pelagius.  The  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin  are:  (i)  that  his  posterity  have  lost  the  power 
to  will  the  divine  aid,  and  (2)  participate  in  his  guilt 
Augustine's  attempts  to  reconcile  his  view  of  human 
freedom  with  the  divine  sovereignty  by  the  idea  of 
harmony, 

Augustine's  doctrine  of  divine  grace.  The  essence  of  faith 
IS  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  grace.  Christ  frees 
man  from  sin,  guilt  and  punishment,  and  restores  him 
to  his  original  state  of  purity,  by  giving  His  own 
blood  as  a  ransom  to  the  devil  for  man's  guilt,  . 

Augustine's  doctrine  of  Predestmation  the  logical  result 
of  his  view  of  the  Fall.  He  tries  to  reconcile  it  with 
human  activity  by  saying  that  there  are  means  of 
grace  which  are  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the 
divrae  will,  though  not  from  the  divine  point  of 
view 

Great  influence  of  Augustine  on  his  age,  especially  through 
his  conception  of  sin  and  grace.  He  first  formulated 
the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  he 
also  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  direct  communion 
with  God, 

(1)  In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Augustine  expresses  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  but  he  fails  to 
grasp  the  unity-in-distinction  of  God,   .... 

(2)  In  his  doctrine  of  the  divine  purpose,  Augustine  does 
not  succeed  in  reconciling  the  completeness  of  God's 
knowledge,  apart  from  the  idea  of  the  world,  with 
the  necessity  of  the  idea  of  the  worid  to  its  complete- 
ness,         

(3)  Nor  does  his  theory  of  creation  explain  how  God  can 
be  complete  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  world,  while 
yet  the  worid  has  its  own  reality,         .... 

His  view  of  time  and  space  leads  to  a  similar  difficulty,  . 
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infinite  goodness  demands  the  creation  of  a  perfect     "°* 
world.    He  tries  to  reconcile  evil  and  free-will  with 
providence.    His  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  of  redemp. 
tion 380 


Thomas'  doctrine,  that  the  Sacraments  are  the  instruments 
of  grace,  is  the  strongest  support  of  the  Church,  which 
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LECTURE    FIRST 
RELIGION  AND  AUTHORITV 
The  attempt  to  deal   in 

with  a  problem  so  difficult^nw"''  ''°""^  °'"  '^«"'-« 
philosophy  of  religion  w«l  r  '^T"^'"'''^  as  the 
to  the  verge  of  rashners  Z"'  /  '""  ^'"'■'''  ''°W 
dispute  as  to  what  constTtutes  rI.-°  ''  "  ""^'^  "'"^'' 
great  variety  of  ooin^on  ^'°"'  ^"^  ^n  equally 

the  claims  of  philotZ  bu"t  TJV  '''  "''"^  -^ 
what  the  disputants  fed  to  t"'-"^-'-'' -concern 
■cental,  that  they  find  Tt  alio  ^  ^"^'  ""'^  '"""da- 
that  attitude  of  "impart  111  whiT'^""''''^  '°  '"^''"-'■" 
solution  of  the  problem  '^e^l "  "^l?"^  '°  ""= 
that  a  man's  religion  as  the  t  ^'"^^^^  ^"  ^Sree 
attitude  to  iife.  is  Vat  wLvh"'""""  °^  '"'^  total 
direction  to  all  that  hi.!,-  ,        ^'"^^   meaning   and 

-^    that    his    X^,;^tLfhetr^"'^^°--- 
articulate  and  systematic  fori  assumes    an 

'he  spiritual   atlsphe^^  il°™hic"  heT'^   '^°"="'^'"- 
his  deepest  and  most  cherished  .  "^^  =^P^esses 

therefore,  always  a  danlr  ,h!?  ^°"'"^"°"'-     There  is. 
stir  up  the  ashes  of  ?„f„,  °"^  "^^  '"advertently 

the  fierce  fires  tl^^X  'CTV"'   '"--'' 
e>tpect  to   be  so   fortunate  ^.,?^-      '    '^"    hardly 

which  runs  counter  To"lV;  .TaUlt ""  ^°'^-^''''"^ 
^       neartlelt    conviction    of 
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those  who  hear  me,  and  my  only  defence  must  be 
that  which  Aristotle  urged  in  explanation  of  his  attack 
upon    Plato,   that    truth    must   be   held   dearer   than 
friendship.     If  only  we  are  resolved  to  know  the  truth, 
even  if  that  should  compel  us  to  abandon  or  modify 
opinions  that  we  have  long  held  to  be  beyond  dispute, 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  hope  that  we  may 
at  least  come  to  a  general  agreement  in   regard  to 
the  greatest  of  all  interests,  the  interest  of  our  religious 
life.     Though  the  problems  dealt  with  in  the   philo- 
sophy  of  religion  are  in  one  sense  harder  of  solution 
than  ever  before,  in  another  sense  their  solution  was 
never  more  simple.     Their  solution  is  harder,  because 
of  the  very   intensity    with   which    men   now    throw 
themselves   into   some   special   pursuit,  and  the  con- 
sequent  difficulty  they  experience  in  estimating  the 
claims  of  other  pursuits  ;    it  is  easier,  because,  by  the 
inevitable  progress  of  science  and  historical  criticism, 
the   dogmatic    attitude    of   an    earlier    age    has    been 
superseded,  or  at  least   modified,  and  thus  the  com- 
batants   are    in    a    better    frame    of   mind    for    the 
construction   of  a   more   comprehensive   doctrine.      I 
propose,    then,    to    ask    what    conclusions    may    be 
reached  by  a  careful   and   impartial   interpretation   of 
the   facts  of  religious  experience.     In   attempting  to 
carry   out   this    programme,   it    will    be    advisable    to 
pass  in  review  various  typical  ways  of  conceiving  the 
world,  with  the  object  of  determining  how   far  the)' 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.     In  examining  these 
views  I  hope  to  avoid  the  merely  polemical   spirit,  a 
spirit  which  is  fatal  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  to 
have  a  single  eye  for  whatever  of  permanent  value 
they   contain.     No   doubt   I   might  have  ignored  all 
the    views    which    I    am    unable    to    accept    in    their 
integrity,  and  simply  set  forth  what  I  conceive  to  be 
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f  religion. 

not  sufficiently  000,7  home  to  ^h    "'   e'"''  "   ''"^ 

accustomed   to   hold   a  d^Ll  ^'"  7^°  ^ave  been 

'"  the  second   place    rt  l^n        T  °'  '*"«''»  i    ""d, 

'hat  the  value  of  phiIosonT°        '^?   '""^'"">'  '"«h 

ally  the  value  of  ^he  phll*  V"  l'"''  »"''  ~P«=-^f- 

»    'argc   extent,   on  V  0^^^ tf  °'  ''''i^'""'  "«  '° 

vanous  elements  of  t^th   th.     ^     '"   ^'""«  '°  ">e 

'he  other  hand,  in  brinl^  thejf   T^*"''  "^'  °" 

comprehensive  whole.        ^  '°S"''=^  '"  a  more 

What  is  religion?     Hn 
answered,    it    will    har2    bl"  dl  '  ^"1"°"  """y  ^^ 
contains  three  elements    whit^   m!   '1  *^"'    "=''S'"°" 
r™™  one  another,  but  ;hTch  t,™  ^   ^  distinguished 
he  first  place,  re  ig.on  l  not"^  '  "'  '"separable.     I„ 
["f^    it   is   a    living%eron7.     """'   "'"°'>'-    *»"  a 
Sieved  to  be  the  hEt  fLr'?"'""    "^  *'''''   ''' 
a   ".an   is  capable,     if  must  ^  f^'^'^''^  °f  *hich 
th.s  distinctive  note  of  the  relief    ^    ""'""'^'^    'hat 
n^essarily  in   contradict  on    w  fTe  """'■°"'"^"   '''' 
the  same  individual  of  a  thlJ  co-existence  in 

a"  that  need  be  held  ,s    th7  °^  T""'  °'  ''='''&'°"  ^ 
'»  constructed  or  not    at  let,  '  1"'^^'  ="="  ^  'heoO' 
and  effective  consdoLes    which  "  """''  "^  ^  '"^^ 
f-rms  a  man's  whole  natur^     ^  '" .'°'"'  ^">'  '""'■ 
religion  implies  a  belief  in  =„;„  1"    ^  '^^"^   P'ace, 
given   object   of  sfn  e    a„d    h    .'"^  "''s''"  "'^"  any 
^"bject.     Whether  this  l^^f  ^'r   "^''"    -"^   ""ite 
"^  has  no  higher  gua  antjl  th        '"""'''^  J"'"'"*"., 
'he  life  of  the  indfwdLal  t  !  I"  i''  P°^'=^  °f  'ifting 
at  present  enquire  ■    but  L      f.  ^'^^"  P'""^'  '  do  not 
-^i'h  the  elimUon":     h^tlfef''  ""  '^""'^^  '"'''■ 
-V^  called  divine,  the  lh^ri«"4^^^^^^ 
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would  be  gone.  No  man  can  look  on  the  world  with 
"  other  larger  eyes,"  or  preserve  his  enthusiasm  for 
higher  things,  after  his  faith  in  the  divine  has  been 
destroyed.  Lastly,  religion  expresses  itself  in  certain 
peculiar  acts,  sometimes  called  religious,  and  these 
acts,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  claimed,  are  at 
least  of  service  as  the  external  signs  or  symbols  of 
religious  emotion,  even  if  they  are  not,  as  some 
contend,  essential  to  the  very  existence  and  vitality 
of  the  religious  life  Religion,  then,  to  sum  up,  is 
at  once  a  life,  a  creed,  and  a  ritual. 

Now,  while  it  will  be  generally,  if  not  universally, 
conceded,  that  all  three  elements  are  essential  to 
religion  in  its  completeness,  there  may  be  very  great 
variation  in  the  decree  of  importance  attached  to 
each.  To  one  who  regards  religion  mainly  as  a  life, 
creed  and  ritual  will  naturally  seem  of  very  subordinate 
value ;  and  he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
any  definitely  formulated  creed  is  not  only  unessential, 
but  is  positively  prejudicial  to  the  fulness  and  vitality 
of  the  religious  life ;  while  to  ritual  he  will  either 
be  indifferent,  or  will  seek  to  reduce  it  to  its  barest 
and  simplest  form.  The  dislike  of  system  is  shown 
in  many  ways,  ranging  from  the  contention  that  the 
truths  of  religion  may  be  all  summed  up  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Sonship  of  man,  to  the 
denial  of  all  objective  truth  and  the  substitution  of 
any  belief  that  gives  satisfaction  to  the  individual 
who  holds  it;  but,  whatever  form  it  assumes,  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  mode  of  thought,  that  it  views 
religion  almost  entirely  as  the  direct  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  spirit. 

Very  difTerent  is  the  conception  of  religion  held  by 
those  who  attach  most  importance  to  the  content  of 
faith.     For  them  religion   is   no   doubt   a   life,   but   it 
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h»ve   a    permanent    influence    un^n       ^  ™"'"'*'  "" 
'yh'-ch    does    not  corr^sZd   .nT    "    ""'°""   ^'''« 
thing,.     The  bare  suSon  thaf /""f   ""'""^  "^ 
"PO".   or   at    least    i,    ,n    L    ^  '    '"  ^"''«'  "   based 
influence  upon  the  hfe  and  ^h        l"^    P"™'^    "'J''   '"" 
»«ms    to  Them    p  Isterour'   7  "'  """  '■"^■■^■■''">'. 
"eht,  they  ask,  h!sTyZJ"^r'"'"'°"''-     ^"^ 
'•"some  way  be  prov.^\o'L  ,„'*'"'"=   "''"  """°* 
.ultimate   nature  of  things ?   a J\      '""">'  ^''^  ""e 
■"    what   is   false   by  7nv  '  o    t,     *"  '""   ""^   "^''^f 
h;gher  life,  unless  t™th  andTc^'"^   """"'"  '°  '"e 
disharmony  with  each  other?  ^'^"'^' "'  '""  hopeless 
therefore,  a  clearlv  fn™  i  .  .     °  """'^^  °^  this  type 
necessity     The'rt^  f°'-'"«lated   system   of  ideas   is   a 

""t  the^  I5a1nTh«7n/''";:''^°"'''P'-- 
'nd-Wdual  are  true  his  Ife  "'m"  t't  '^"■'^'■'  °'  »"« 
"■"n  is  fitted,  and  was  meln  T  ^  ■""''  '°  '^'"'^h 
•"  th,s  general  contentfen   r^n  '""'"■     ^^reeing 

of  religion  may  yet  d  ffer"  Z  "'"'r  °^  ♦""  ^'"^ 
the  foundation  of  relSous  ^Tr"""'^  '"  '^"'^  to 
to  the  authority  oLchurh  '     '°""   ""^"^'"ll 

the  ^If-evidenclg  '  ^er  :?'re°:  ''?'""'■  °"'<="  t° 
reh-gious  truth  is' cCce  ,L  tr/L  /"  "^^  °"«  "«- 
definite  creed  or  cXct  of  o  H  °™"'''"^  ■"  « 
to  consist  in  a  science  or  nhn     T"'   '"    ">«   °ther 

Still  another  att'tud-  .  ^^'^T^^y  "^  religion, 
by  those  who  lay  "Jt  r  ''"^'°"  '''  "-"""^'^ 
ceremonies  in  whfch  rXion  "P°"  '""  "'''  ""d 
The  representatives  of  thr  •'  ""^"""^'^  =''P'«'»«'i- 
their  tendency  is  to  idem  v  T  ''!•  "°'  "^^"^  '"«' 
the  performance  ='  -- Jli  J  ..""t.  '<=''e'°"»  life  with 
value  the  creed  less  ^n"  it,l!f  ./  ^^'°"' "  ^=''-  «"d  to 
constitution  impCd '"by'Thrich. ''^  '"'"""^'"^ 
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In  these  lecturei   I  do  not  propoie  to  de»l  with 
this  last  type  of  thought.     It  seems  enough  to  say, 
that  whatever  value  may  be  ascribed  to  ritual,  there 
can  be  no  vital  religion  which  does  not  express  itself 
in  a  life,  or  which  cannot  be  formulated  in  a  definite 
system  of  ideas.     Nor  would  any  high-minded  sacer- 
dotalist  deny  the  truth  of  the  sUtement  that  "pure 
ritual    and    undefiled    is    to   visit   the    fatherless    and 
widows    in    their   affliction,   and   to  keep  oneself  un- 
spotted from  the  world,"  though  he  might  add   that 
it  also  included  the  performance  of  the  religious  acts 
enjoined  by  the  Church.     There  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered the  other  two  types  of  thought :  that  which 
attaches  predominant  importance  to  religion  as  a  life, 
and    tends  to   minimize   the   value   of  doctrine,   and 
that   which  insists  upon   the   supreme   importance   of 
true  belief  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  re- 
ligious life.     It     -ill  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
latter,  and  first  of  all  with  the  view  which  bases  the 
truth   of   religious   beliefs    upon    the    authority   of   a 
particular  Church.     The  special  form  of  this  doctrine 
which   I   propose  to  consider  is  that  which  was  first 
cleariy  expressed  by  Cardinal  Newman,  and  has  since 
been  endorsed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
enlightened  exponents  of  the  Roman  Church ;  but  it 
is  practically  accepted  bj'  all  those  representatives  of 
other  churches,  who  seek    i      base   the   doctrines   of 
religion  on  authority.     I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
determine   the   element   of  truth  which    is   contained 
in    the   appeal   to   an    authority   other   than    that   of 
the  individual  consciousness. 

The  Christian  religion,  as  it  finds  expression  m  the 
New  Testament,  is  not  as  yet  a  system  of  doctrine, 
though  no  doubt  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  in 
the    fourth    Gospel    the    beginning    of   the    reflective 
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ever,  hat  this  reflective  p,oce.s  was  essential  o  the 
liberation  of  the  principle  of  Christianit/?™™  the 
accidents  of  its  Jewish  origin  and  to  its  Vr^mnh 
over  the  pagan  conception  of  life  to  wh  h  7.^ 
opposed,  we  can  hardly  accept  the  view  of  Rena" 
and  others,  that  the  transition  from  its  first  inS 
form    to   .ts    later   reflective    form    was   an   inevitable 

TZlTt  'T'""°"-  ^"^  '"'''  «»-  -^c 

doin^  viol  '>"'?"""'«   'hought  about   religion   a, 

doing   violence   to   it,  original   simplicity  and   powe 

of  a^'n'mL"?'""  *"'*""  "^""''"  »"«-'" 
01    a    number   of   propositions    based    upon    external 

authority,  and  a  reasoned  doctrine  which  claims  no 
other  support  than  its  own  inherent  truth.  But  thes^ 
Z^ln  °f  "1""°"  "-  -■''-'y  different  from  eac^ 
^.ZJ\  u  °'"'"'  ">«  "'"mption  is  virtually 
made  that  truth  is  not  self-evidencing,  but  depend,  for 

lie  th7laT"  r-"""""'°"  °^-  «'"nal':isn 
lation   of  the  rational   system   already  implicit  in  the 
.ntuition    of   its   founder.     That    the    rise    of   hL^ 
was   inevitable   becomes    apparent  ':herweeo„re 

vercom^T  "'^'  '^'"""''"''^  •«'''  »°  ">eet  and 
overcome.  The  early  community  of  Christians  soon 
contained  among  its  members  men  whose  minds  ^d 

.^wasT".Se°"  ^""^  ''''"'"'''''  ■'  '"'  ^-  -^  -" 
t  was  a  s  mple  necessity  to  reconcile  their  faith  with 

their  intelligence.     The  fourth  Gospel,  by  represent 

whth  ""  °^^"1"^  *'"""'"  '''■'=■  e^ve  rise  to  a  problem 
which  could  only  be  solved  for  the  ir-llect  by  th^ 
daptat,on  of  ideas  borrowed  from  G.  ...  philoToph; 
0  the  content  of  Christian  faith;  and  there  was  a 
certain  want  of  harmony  between   the   form  and  the 
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matter  to  which  it  was  applied,  that  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  the   large  intuitions  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity  into   "mysteries";   which   no   doubt  preserved 
the  various  elements  of  the  original  intuition,  but  at 
the  same  time  held  them  together  in  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary   and    mechanical   way.     Moreover,   a   certam 
amount    of    dogma    was    required    to    serve    as    the 
unifying  principle   of  a   society   which   found  itself  in 
an    alien    world,   and   which   yet   claimed    to   regulate 
the  lives   of   men   in   their   whole   compass;    and,   on 
the  other  hand,  such  a  society  was  necessary  to  give 
authority    to    the    dogmas.     As    a    natural   result    we 
find    in    the    fourth    century    a    complete    system    of 
doctrine,    implicit    belief   in    which    was   held   by    the 
Church    to   be    essential    to    salvation.       The    dogma, 
as  it  was  held,  expressed  mainly  what  was  contained 
in   scripture,   but  the  truth  of  scripture  had   itself  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.     '' £,!,'^" 
vera  evangelio    non    crederem"    says    Augustine,    "nisi 
me    catholicae    cccksiae    comm<nteret    auctoritas"     And 
indeed  this  view  was  inevitable,  for  when  the  original 
intuition    was    no    longer    experienced    in    its    over- 
whelming power  and  vividness,  and  as  yet  an  indirect 
path    back    to    it    had    not   been   found   through   free 
and   untrammelled   speculation,   the  truth  half  hidden 
in   dogma   must    for    the   time   either  get  its  support 
from  external  authority  or  be  lost  to  the  world. 

This  glance  at  the  origin  of  Christian  dogma  may 
perhaps  enable  us  to  realize  the  form  in  which  the 
principle  of  authority  first  presents  itself.  That  form 
is  as  yet  naVve  and  unsophisticated.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  Church  is  but  the  divinely  appointed 
instrument  for  the  simple  transmission  of  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints."  No  doubt  conceptions 
borrowed    from    Greek    philosophy    are    freely    used. 
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-net..,   cent„„es   o    prots.      Mo '"""'""^f    '''" 
"as  Cardinal  \>ivm=^     J         1  P""^'Pl<'  "f  authority 

at  once  in  authors  lt,r"^"^    "'°    ^'"^^ 
repSoryo'a  define""".   ""'T  °"''  ''^   -'"'-  'he 

whfch  .w  To'  r  ,r if  r„tT  ^■"^^"'•"^ 

the./turn  drvToped  bv  *'"\  °?  "°^'^  ^'^  '" 
"the  whole  truth  or  laL  ^''°'"''-  '"^  ^""l'' 
yet  only  in  th  .>  rudSs'^'T  °'  ''  "^  '°"^' 
they  are  expanded  and  fin"  hed'n^h  """"'""  '  ""'' 
course  of  revelation  proceeds^  Nor  ''"'l''  ">" 
that   this   process   nf  „  °'   ""   "   ^   held 

with  the  apost"   .°orTn"r   ""^r'"^"""  ^^^ 

historical    point    can    h  ^       P°''°''"   '^'<=hing,  no 

Of  doctrine' ceased"'  ""'    "   "'''"=''    '"=    S™-* 

What    then     is    dog.aP     (.)   It    is    the    reflective 

Cf.  Mellone's  ZW.„yA/y^  Z'^^,.  pp.  6^.6,. 
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formulation  of  faith.  Certainly  dogma  does  not  pro- 
duce faith,  but  the  content  of  faith  is  expressed  in 
dogma.  And  by  "faith"  must  be  understood,  not  merely 
an  emotion,  but  also  an  intellectual  comprehension 
of  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed.  Faith,  as  we 
may  say,  is  a  passionate  belief  that  Christianity  is  a 
true  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God.  (2)  As  dogma 
is  merely  the  intellectual  formulation  of  what  is 
contained  in  faith,  "the  formulated  dogmas  are  not 
essential  to  the  genuineness  or  perfection  of  religion 
or  religious  belief"  (3)  There  is  another  characteristic 
of  dogma  upon  which  Newman  insists  :  it  is  not  a 
complete  expression  of  faith,  but  only  a  "  symbol " 
or  "  sign "  of  it.  (4)  But,  while  dogma  is  merely 
the  abstract  formulation  of  faith — while  it  is,  therefore, 
neither  essential  to  the  perfection  of  faith  nor  a 
complete  expression  of  all  that  is  contained  in  faith — 
it  yet  is  a  means,  and  indeed  an  indispensable  means, 
of  preserving  and  perpetuating  faith.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  contrast  faith  as 
perfect  with  dogma  as  imperfect ;  for,  just  as  dogma 
is  an  inadequate  expression  of  faith,  so  faith  itself 
is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  ultimate  truth.  A 
religious  idea  corresponds  to  its  object  as  ectype  to 
archetype.  Faith  holds  God  to  be  eternal,  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  omnipresent ;  but  all  these  predicates  are 
but  our  poor  human  substitutes  for  the  Divine  verities— 
"metaphors"  or  "symbols"  employed  to  express  the 
inexpressible,  and  indeed  incomprehensible,  approxima- 
tions to  a  truth  which  is  for  ever  beyond  our  reach.' 
The  bare  outline  just  given  of  Newman's  theory 
of  Development  is  sufficient  to  show  the  originality, 
and   in  a  certain  sense  the  comprehensiveness,  of  his 

'Cf.  Dr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  article  on  "Newman  and  Sabatier,"  in  the 
Fortnightly  Revirw  for  May,  1901. 
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eternal  truth  and  huma^  1,?;..^  "'°"  """^  '''^<"'- 
«:hich  he  employs  r that  dt/'';  '"'  "'^  '«^" 
nineteenth  century,  the  idea  of  H  T  ''''''"  °f  '"e 
far,  then,  can  it  be  said  Lt  j"''!' "P'"^"''  H"*^ 
solution  that  we  can  accent      ..       ""'   S'"^"    ""   a 

Tlie    conception    of   d!'^>    ^^°"'  reservation? 
applies   in   expanation    of  1°""'^  •"'"■'^''    ^^-an 
original  "deposit  of  feith "  t   l'J''"°"    "^tween  the 
process  by  which   it  1,=.!   i.  "^"^    ">   and    the 

--  to  L  tfb^'iX'^aTe  ^'t&'™^^°™^''- 
development"  is  someth.-iT        ,        '  ''^  ""eans  by 
biological  use,  in  which    twL'"T"''    '°    ''^    "'^er 
a    theoo,    of   preformation        cSr^\'^^'^«'= 
growth    of    a     living    be,  '     Ts     .   -^     °    '"'"=''    *« 
of  enlarging   and    fniinrout   I      '""P'^    *    P'°«=« 
actual   but  invisible,  because  ton  """'^'"'^   °'g^"'™. 
distinguished  from  a  genu"ne  ev  1  ;"=°"»P><="°"s." '    as 
forms.     Such  a  view  I  n  '  L        "°"  °^  "«^  o-'ganic 
of  ideas  than  in   'he  sphere  "f'      """'  '""  *''«  '■'aim 
transition    from   the   oXtal    LT""  "''"''■     ^^^ 
not   a   mere   expansion  Tf'wh,     '7:  w'°   '"^""^    ''^ 
mmiature,"  to  use  Neu,™     -  '^^''>'  exists   "in 

transformation  of  a  ^TS:  Zl  ''T-  ''  '^  '"" 
at  least  reflectively  mo  eT!  T  ^  ^°™  "■'"ch  is, 
than  the  germ  f^m  IX'^f  V"d  T"  ^"""P'- 
defect  in  Newman's  conception  nf^  developed.  This 
now,  as  I  think,  be  admXbv  his'  "•"'"'  ^""'^ 
who  maintain    that   there  i,  =  .'■'^^"'  followers, 

'■n  the  ideas  of  the  DiviL  ^^""'"^   development 

■  Wallace's  Z.^,„^;a,^,_p_^^^ 
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the  apostolic  teaching,  that  teaching  being  itself  a 
development  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  And  not  only 
does  Newman's  contention,  that  then:  is  no  break  in 
the  continuity  of  religious  life  and  thought,  anticipate 
in  a  way  the  course  of  the  best  recent  thought,  but 
his  assertion  that  faith  includes  an  intellectual,  as 
well  as  an  emotional  element,  is  of  great  importance 
at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  regard  religion  as  purely  subjective,  and  to  deny 
that  it  is  based  upon  universal  principles  which  can 
be  justified  at  the  bar  of  reason.  In  protesting  by 
anticipation  against  this  view — a  view  which  is  at 
bottom  sceptical  of  all  truth— Newman  did  valuable 
service  in  the  cause  of  a  rational  faith.  When  religion 
is  emptied  of  its  intellectual  element,  and  reduced  to 
an  inarticulate  feeling,  nothing  can  save  it  from  final 
extinction.  For,  feeling  as  such— feeling  conceived 
in  separation  from  every  object— is  a  pure  fiction, 
to  which  no  real  experience  corresponds,  and  which 
only  seems  to  exist  because  it  is  unwittingly  invested 
with  a  rational  element  to  which  it  has  no  rightful 
claim.  Even  Schleiermacher,  who  tended  to  eliminate 
its  intellectual  constituent,  after  defining  religion  as 
a  "  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,"  goes  on  to  identify 
this  "feeling"  with  "the  consciousness  of  God."  In 
truth,  if  we  eliminate  the  reference  to  a  Being  higher 
than  self,  all  that  is  characteristic  of  religion  vanishes 
away ;  for  a  feeling  which  admits  of  no  further 
definition  has  no  meaning  for  human  life,  and  in 
fact  no  habitation  anywhere  but  in  the  confused 
imagination  of  the  theorist.  Religion,  as  Newman 
rightly  maintains,  involves  more  than  mere  feeling. 
If  we  speak  of  it  as  feeling  at  all,  we  must  add  that 
it  is  the  feeling  of  a  rational  being,  who  recognizes 
his  own  finitude  in  contrast  and  relation  to  an  Infinite 
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that    it    exists    anri    l^!^c  '^""''^'^  ««Perience 

strength    a^d  'p^/Tn  'tT'"!'^   ^'^""^   '"   S^' 
analyze    their    b^l  .f'     ^  '''''°    ^'^    ""able    to 

ele/ents  f  ^eSt^^    S"  ,  "^    T"'"^"' 

theWea  of  the  llfinite  f:°"' u  °"^"°"^"^^^  '■"™'-'' 
be  made  an  expl Lit  InH  ^"^  '""'  '""^^  ""^^  "°' 
thought;  andT  hat  M  ''''""'  '"'^■^"  of  abstract 
informing    spirit     iTn.  ""'   '■°'    P^^'^"'   »«   «" 

faith,  the  feC  of  »h,    ""'""'"^    ""^    ^'■"='=""°n    to 

-"Sx^^^::£:^^''-'tein.ain- 

intelle^tual  or  ^aUtf rLT^A^dr  •  ^^  r"'    -" 
I    think,   in   affirming   thaT  thi.   r  "  ^''°  "S''*' 

created    bv   dogma       Mori  ''"'./°"=<='°"sness    is    not 

admitting  that  tiTgenufnenessar^V:"  *"  ''''  '" 
is  entirely  independent  7  r  f  ^"°"  °^ '•^''S'"" 
faith  precedes  and  is  the  cond-r'^n''"^™^^-  S^- 
it  cannot  depend  LL"   I  ^^""'  °''"'°"^'y 

it  hardly  foCs  ttt  the  ;  "!''  """^  '"^"^ '  ''« 
doctrine  in  no  vvav  cont  K  '"°P"''"'  °^  f^''">  '"to 
^aith.     The  formZiorbTrronVlr"'^       °^ 

itrr-^i^'-'^-^^-'^eri^oS'; 

"Jind  and  SysLt  ortaTp::t  ^thf  d'^^^^  "■"- 

■nind,  does   man  come  t„ '°T''  '^'^"'^  ''^f"-  hi! 

involves;    only    thus   does   he   .'"""'   ""''   "   "^"^ 

accidental     and     sefcontr.^   .    ""  '°  ""''"'■'"""  ««' 

weaken     its    power     and   t'"^     ^^"'■'''""''     "''" 
power,     and     to     liberate     it     from     its 
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sensuous     and     unspiritual     setting.       In     this    way 
Christianity,    at    first    swathed    in    the    garments    of 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  was  purified  and  univer- 
salized ;    and   a   similar    process  has  been  going   on 
in   modern   times,   by  which   it   has  been   stripped   of 
the   limitations   imposed   upon    it    by    the    application 
to   it   of   forms   of   thought   borrowed   from   the   later 
Greek  philosophy  and  by  the  confinement  of  its  free 
spirit   in   the  bonds   of  medieval   dualism.     Thus   the 
primitive  faith,  though   it   contained   a   principle  that, 
as   I   believe,  can   never   die— the   principle   that   only 
in   unity  with  the   Infinite  can  man   realize  himself— 
has    come    to    an    ever   clearer   comprehension    of   its 
true  self.     By  disengaging  the  principle  which  operates 
in  simple  faith,  it  is  seen  to  have  a  wider  and  more 
intimate  application,  as  when,  to  borrow  the  imagery 
of  Goethe's  fairy-tale,  the  shepherd's  hut  has  expanded 
into  the  temple  of  humanity  by  the  ever  clearer  realiza- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  love  of  one's  neighbour.      It 
cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the  process  of  formulating 
faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  perfection;   for  that 
process  does  minister  to  its  perfection  by  revealing  it 
to  itself.     We  may  say  of  it  what   Shakespeare  says 

of  the  eye  :  . 

"Nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself ;  But  eye  to  eye  opposed 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travelled  and  is  mirrored  there, 
Where  it  may  see  itself.'" 

No   doubt   the   development   of   faith   comes   largely 

through  the  influence  of  men  of  religious  genius,  who 

raise    it    to    a    higher    potency;    but    even    here    the 

'  Tnitiis  and  Crtssida,  act  in.,  scene  iii.,  11.  107-111. 
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of.  when  he  declared  th,7?rK  "?''"'''"'>' '•''"'''"g 
dogma,  was  no  dolt  hf  „  d '■  b,  '"f'^""""'  °' 
individual  man  doe,  n„f        ""deniable  fact,  that  the 

he  does  not  and  pe"haoT''  '°  "^  ''="^'°"'  '^'^^"-^ 
■■"  definite  p'roStimurre'  a^^T  •''"■^'";!'' 
no   means    shows   that   felfh    '  ^'*   "'   '*   ^y 

process  in  which  •ttLo'gh,;:.:":.;:;''''''  "^ ''-'' 

ness  of  its  own  princiole      " V^  ,    ""^  conscious- 

no  man  dieth  to  Self "  •  fnH  T  T""" '"^^'f- 
n-an  may  live  in  a  feL'  ^"f  '''°"gh  this  or  that 
articulate;  it  mu  t  be  re™  K  ^^  '"  """°'  ">="'« 
dwells  in  an  ^tmo  nh.  7^''^''  "'^'  ''^  habitually 
by  the  toif  of  hTs  tlln"  "'''  P^^P''^'^^  f"^  him 
Have   provided' ,:'i;^:;;r',":---"„^'np  'Hose  who 

an    instrument   of  reason   in    fhl  P''"'   ""'H 

to  express  what  otherwL  would  Z""-  "°'''   '^  "^^'' 

Newman,  however,  tes  u7tl^at  ^ftr'ST"'"" 
not  really  an  expression  of  rr'tKK  ^"  '^"^'"^  '^ 

of  what  cannot TexZs/ed      i^'"^  ^  "  symbol- 

is,  that  there  is  a  fulness  and  '  ''"  '""'"^  '°  "•^^" 

diate  religious  cons   o  LTss  Xcrd^fi"  ''"m''^  '■"""^■ 
at  embodiment  in  abstrlr,  ^"^^  ^"  attempts 

we  must  admit  that  it  1/.'?°""?'-     ^"^  "°  doubt 
theology,  for  Ih  an    d IS  1'^  -^ 

the  warm  and  breathinl  """  ='*Her  destroy 

a  creed  for  a  life   or    ^  ,  "if "'"''  °'  ''''"''  ^"''st'tuting 
captions  into  a  vague  and    ll'dT""!,  '  '''''"'  °'  -" 
'"■pulses,   and    imZs    V\-  ""*''  °^  """^'''"e'' 

each  their  own   form  and  !h-^'°"   'f   "'^°'°^>'  Have 
but  confusion  canTesu?t  f         T"  '""'•  ""^  "°*Hing 
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comprehension  of  the  Eternal  by  the  intellect;   and, 
although,  in  the  wide  sense,  religion  is  the  source  from 
which  theology  must  draw  its  content,  it  is  nevertheless; 
true  that  a  religion  which  never  rises  to  self-consc.ous- 
ness   in    a   theology  will  soon  have   no  content   from 
which   theology   can    draw.      Nor   do    I    think    that 
theology  is  merely  the  symbol  of  a  reality  contamed 
only  in  religion,  if  this  means  that  religion  has  a  wealth 
of  content  which  escapes  formulation.      In  the    sense 
already   stated,   theology   cannot   comprehend   religion 
without   becoming    identical   with   it,   and  that   would 
mean  the  destruction  of  both  ;   but  this  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  view,  that  theology  may  bring 
to  explicit  consciousness  the  principle  of  which  religion 
is  the  personal  consciousness.    The  notion  that  theology 
is  merely  symbolic  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  the  false 
assumption  that   thought  operates  with  mere  abstrac- 
tions, whereas  it  really  works  with  conceptions,  which 
are  ultimately  distinctions  within  a  single  principle  that 
admits  of  infinite  applications. 

So  far  from  taking  this  view  of  thought,  Newman 
goes  on  to  maintain  that,  just  as  dogma  is  an  inade- 
quate expression  of  faith,  so  faith  is  itself  an  imperfect 
substitute  for  the  apprehension  of  ultimate  truth.  And 
here,  perhaps,  we  come  clearly  in  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental assumption  which  underlies  the  whole  of  New- 
man's  reasoning,  and  indeed  of  the  reasoning  of  all  who 
ultimately  fall  back  upon  authority.  If  the  faith  of  the 
individual  is  veritably  life  in  the  Eternal,  there  is  no 
reason  to  seek  for  any  iertium  quid  to  unite  man  and 
God  ;  for  they  are,  on  that  supposition,  already  united. 
But  if  faith  is  after  all  merely  the  aspirations  of  a  weak 
and  fallible  mortal  after  an  Infinite  to  which  he  can 
never  reach,  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  externa^ 
medium   by   which   the   finite    and    infinite   may   be 
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brought   together.     That  medium    Newman   finds   in 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  just  as  others  have  found 
It  in  a  mystical  intuition,  or  in  some  form  of  mind 
different  from  our  ordinary  consciousness.      In  referring 
the  view  of  Newman  to  his  hidden  assumption  of  the 
cnurch  as  an  external  authority  necessary  to  help  out 
the  weakness  of  faith,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  in  any 
way  tampered  with  the  facts  .»,  he  read  them  ;  but  only 
hat   seeing  them  as  he  did,  no  other  solution  seemed 
to  him   open.      Newman   saw,  as  every   devout  mind 
must  see,   that   it    is    impossible    to    comprehend    the 
Infinite  in  all  its  fulness  and  perfection,  while  we  yet 
must  in  some  sense   know  the  Infinite,  or  we  are  for 
ever  shut  out  from  reality  and  truth.     "Who  can   by 
searching  find  out  God,  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ? "     This  difficulty  he  tried  to  solve  by 
distinguishing  between   the  "symbols"  we  employ  to 
express  the  truth,  and  the  "truth"  they  are  meant  to 
express.     Now,  there  is  great  plausibility  in  the  idea, 
that  all  our  conceptions  of  the  Divine  are  "symbols" 
of  a  Reality  that  we  do  not  grasp  in  itself;  but,  when 
■t  IS  pressed  to  its  logical  consequences,  it  results  in  the 
denial  of  all  knowledge  of  any  kind.      Let  us  suppose, 
with  Newman,   that   our  highest   ideas   of  the  Divine 
are  mere^;  symbolic.     Then,  what  we  call  our  know- 
ledge  of  God  cannot  be  the  comprehension  of  God  as 
He  IS,  but  must  be  merely  the  presentation  of  a  mental 
construction  of  our  own,  which  stands  to  us  for  God 
but  IS  in  reality  only  a  convenient  fiction,  which  we 
assume  to  be  in   some   way   representative  of  a  God 
Whom   in   any  proper   sense   we   do  not   know.     But 
^  m  thinking  of  God,  we  do  not   really  comprehend 
Him,  by  what  process  is  He  brought  within  the  range 
of  our  experience?    It  is  no  answer  to  fall  back  upon 
the    imbecility  of  the  human  intelligence,"  for  it  is  the 
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rdigiou.  consciousness  as  a  personal  experience  which 
is  here  in  question,  and  if  that  consciousness  does  not 
bring  us  into  the  presence  of  God,  we  have  no  other 
organ  by  which  to  apprehend  Him.     And  .f  Newrn.n 
is  precluded  from  urging  the  limitation  of  the  .nte  lect  m 
this  case,  he  cannot  take  refuge  in  a  myst.cal  mtu.t^n, 
for  he  does  not  admit  that  we  possess  any  higher  form 
of  apprehension   than   that  of  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness       Nor,    again,    can    he    urge    that    the    religious 
consciousness  is  a  form   of  feeling;    for   he  contends 
and,  as  1  think,  rightly  contends,  that  faith  must  have 
an  object  to  which  it  is  directed,  and  this  object   as  he 
admits,   exists    only   for    thought.       Now,    if    God    is 
present  neither  in  pure  feeling,  nor  in   P"«  'bought 
nor  in  the  unity  of  the  two,  how  can  the  human  mmd 
possibly  come  into  contact  with  Him?     As  Newman 
rejects  the  via  negative  of  a  mystical  union  w.  h  God 
maintaining  that  a  rational  faith  is  the  h'ghest  form  of 
human  experience,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there 
is  in   his   doctrine   a   fundamental   discrepancy    which 
vitiates  his  main  conclusion.     If  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  God,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cani^t 
even   comprehend   that   we   cannot   comprehend   H.m 
A   symbol  is   meaningless  except   in   relation   to  tha 
which  it  symbolizes,  and  if  we  are  unable  t°  '"^^  out 
beyond  the  symbol,  we  can  never  know  that  it  is  a 
symbol  of  anything,  much  less  the  symbol  of  an  Infinite 
which  by   hypothesis  is  hidden  from  us   by  the  very 
constitution   of  our   minds.      We   cannot,   then,  as   I 
think,  admit  that  the  Divine  lies  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  consciousness.  , 

But.  if  we  deny  Newman's  view  of  the  symbolical 
character  of  our  religious  ideas,  we  are  forced  to  face 
the  problem  of  how  a  finite  being  can  comprehend  the 
Infinite.      Can    we   know  God   without   being   God? 
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SgioL'usrS'oo!/'"    *'"'^''    '^''>'  P'"'°»°Phy  of 
to  do  so"e,hin?.-f  1°"^'",  °'  '""'•"'"'on.     I  hope 

Infiniie  is  not  ,o  cUm-lfi    /""."'  ''"°*'«dge  of  the 
that    3  +  2  =  ,    °  „'•".    """'"=   ''"owledge.     To  say 

is  true  L  all  , me  1,-^  ^'"^5""'"'  '■"  ""'  «  all,  it 

in  that  sense  i"'tTT/"\"  ""  ">oments,  and 
I  say  that  "c'od  i  "o:^''^^  "'  ""=  '"«"'■'«=•  So  if 
absolutely,  if  it  is  true  ^^  ',"?'"'  ^^at  is  true 
character^'of  the  C  L  ^^  ^  ;,  ^  '"tT  ^'/'  '"' 
means,  that  whatever  else  GodT,    »     ■  J'-'^g'^'nt 

this  is  true   we  rZrh  T  .'  ""  "  ""■      Now,  if 

whichever  of  these  det^^n^'  """^  °^  ^P''"' =  •>"»' 
adopt,  our  origrn"^lto~Z  -  -^  "'timately 
many,  will  remain  intact     and    ndl-H         ""^  ""'*  "°' 

toanyo;ewrosLth't   hi"?   ''"■"    '"'"P«=™ble 

way  »ve  may  as  I  th.nl!  T    "P^"'"*:^.      In  this 

may,  as  I  think,  proceed  step  by  step  to  define 
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God,  i.t.  to  state  the  fundamental  determinations  implied 
in  the  reality  of  the  world  we  know.  And  if  in  the 
end  we  admit,  as  we  must,  that  we  cannot  fully  deter- 
mine God,  that  will  in  no  way  invalidate  our  claim  to 
know  what  God  in  His  essential  nature  truly  is.  Thus 
every  step  in  our  thought  of  God  may  be  a  real  com- 
prehension of  what  He  is,  while  yet  our  knowledge  of 
Him  is  no  doubt  but  poor  and  barren  as  compared  with 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  His  being. 

Why,  then,  does  Newman  deny  our  knowledge  of 
God?  Why  does  he  set  up  an  impassable  barrier 
between  the  consciousness  of  man  and  the  reality  of 
God  ?  Partly  at  least  because,  in  his  view,  the  human 
mind  is  not  only  incapable  of  itself  of  discovering 
ultimate  reality,  but  even  of  really  comprehending  it 
when  it  is  supernaturally  revealed.  The  Church,  as 
divinely  appointed,  must  guarantee  what  reason  can 
neither  originate  nor  understand.  But  this  doctrine 
cuts  both  ways.  If  the  mind  cannot  comprehend  God 
even  when  He  is  revealed  to  it,  how  can  He  be  revealed 
at  all  ?  To  say  that  the  Church  stands  sponsor  for  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fundamental  difficulty,  that  man,  as  a  being  who  is 
unable  to  transcend  his  own  lir"'-'  ■■  -iousness, 
cannot   be   the   recipient    of  even    U  /    that 

God  is,  because  he  cannot  form  any  iU-.>  •  i  ■  -»t  this 
God  of  whom  the  Church  speaks  really  is.  Nor 
indeed  can  he  have  real  knowledge  of  anything  else, 
and  therefore  not  even  of  the  Church,  nor  of  what  the 
Church  means.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  be  revealed  to 
a  being  who  is  incapable  of  grasping  reality.  You 
cannot  make  a  dog  or  a  child  understand  a  proposition 
in  Euclid,  because  the  faculty  of  working  with  universal? 
is  absent  in  the  one  and  undeveloped  in  the  other;  and, 
similarly,  if  my  so-called  knowledge  of  God  is  never 
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pretending  to  be  a  rcvJlTl^"^  """*''■  ""''"'"'g 
the  child.  The  fu„d,l'^T1  """""  '°  "-e  dog  „r 
n>ode  of  thought  was  da")  k'"'"."'  °'  •"''  «'h°"' 
quent  to  the  tLl  of  N et^'n  l?!^  '  '°,.  "«"'•  '""- 
Victory  attempt.  i„  his  /2«^.  ^  ^z"  ■*  "If-contra- 
'°  'how  that  the  Infinle  fi  atlf'lnt  f"  ^''"'•^*' 
tion,  hcing  inconceivable  bv  ^  '^"^-^""'"dictory  concep- 
of  our  intelligence      As  V  "'"  °^  ""=  ''"becility 

of  our  mindsfo  a«ain  to  ^T""""-  "T'^  ""=  f-*"-"- 
force    the    admissoTof   ,h      h""'"  ^'^'  ''"  °^der  to 
Church,  so  Man  eTy  an  atu.T   t"""'"'^  °f   '"e 
-"?ht  to  «.ablishThrau?hontv  of's   """■  ''^"""'' 
basis    of    the   insuperable    W^-^"'"'"*  °"  'he 
■•ntellect     The    log^aT    esuriTTH"'.   '"^    "'""''" 
»oon    seen    in    the'  phiirph/lf'^Heri':'^'^   *" 
-ho  drew  the  inference  that  L  ,erm    .^1  .^'*"'"' 
a  name  for  that  ultimate   R«i  >       J         ^°^     '^  but 
'•^  by  us  unknowable  and  .^dJ^  M^'  ""'"^  °f  *bich 
of  God  has  thus  beenTmp  ted  o'f  Jn-     '^''="  '"^  '"» 
"tatter  very  much  whethe   !,   ,°Lj    T      "''  "  '"'""°' 
nothing;  one  thing  at  least  j,..^-       u"'"'"""^  °' 

»-    as    the    foundat/on    eLr    o^rdi"  "  """■^' 
theology.  ciiner    ol    religion    or    of 


i^ 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   DOGMA 


At  our  last  meeting  we  were  occupied  in  considering 
the  general  nature  of  religion,  the  different  elements 
which  enter  into  it,  and  the  relation  of  these  elements 
to  one  another.  Religion  we  agreed  to  regard  as 
the  consciousness  of  the  divine,  and  its  constituents 
as  the  response  to  the  divine  of  the  individual,  its 
comprehension  by  his  intelligence,  and  the  outward 
expression  of  this  rational  emotion  in  certain  acts  of 
ritual.  We  further  discovered  that,  in  the  attempt  to 
understand  the  religious  consciousness,  different  thinkers 
attach  pre-eminent  importance  to  one  or  other  of  these 
constituents,  and  thus  reach  widely  different  conclusions: 
some  forcing  the  personal  aspect  into  the  foreground, 
while  others  attach  almost  exclusive  importance  to 
its  intellectual  or  conceptual  aspect.  To  the  latter 
class  belong  those  theologians,  whether  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  who  hold  that  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  cannot  be  established  by  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  but  requires  for  its  security  the  authority  of 
a  church.  A  distinguished  representative  of  this  mode 
of  thought  we  found  in  Cardinal  Newman,  whose 
"  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine" 
struck   the   key-note   with   which    the    speculations  of 
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p  Er;'weitd"toX !:  f^'r"""  '>"-">'• 

the  reconciliatory  spirit  of  ^^^-  .  «ff"»ment  with 
"Pply  the  idea  of  deveropmenr"  ''"'i''  """"^  "  ^ 
permanence  in  change  whfchh'  7'^»"«'°n  of  the 
religion,    but    to    b!    rfL,^        '""'''^  *«=  history  of 

development  is  conSv^^'^X'r  '°  ""  «'^«'  «>»« 
of  features  present  /^  '^".^  ^.'"^-  enlargement 

evolution.      Newman,    however     ',  '"  "  «""'"■"« 

insists  upon  the  presence  .-n  Ik  ,  *^  *^*'  "ghtly 
of  an  intellecturas  we  1,  I^  '"'^""^  =°nscious„es^ 
though  he  hardly  doesL!  ^"  ^™otional  element, 
explicit  formulation  of  tha'Te  °  "'  "'"'«=  °^  *»"= 
enriching  faith  by  bnngit  to  7'"'  *"  "  "'^"^  of 
permanent  essence  as  dtn  ° /"^"  consciousness  its 
form,  and   enablTng   it  T'^'''  '"™'" ''^ ---«nt 

the  manifestations  of  the  h^ml     ""''"^   °"='  »" 
of  dogma  as  merelv  a  u^       'P'"'"     Conceiving 

forced  to  fall   ^k^on   the™        °'  '"'*"•  '^=^™-"   '« 
Church,  a   conclusL  whichi  """  '""'°"'>'  °^  '"e 
by  his  view  of  faith"  as    'ttlf  kT  1°  ""  ^""^^'^^ 
a  truth  with  which V   •^."'  **"=  "symbol"  of 
'he  limitations  o?huma„'oi^"^'  ""'""'  "^""^  of 
•contact.     This  who  e  "o^'Tc '  "'"  '=°'""  '"  ^■•^«' 
to   reject,    together   w^hthJ  "^""^^^O"  '-e  ventured 
■nust  ultimately  rest  uoL       /°™"">'   '^at   religion 
Gaining   that,  if  p'essT  to      "^ '  • ''""'°"'>' '^    •"-■"- 
results  in  absolute  sceptic  °  '?"'   =°"='"'"on.   it 

sought  to  commendXtTe^m  "d     '"  "'^  °'  "  ^' 
doctrine,  that   in   virtue  of  v  ""=  self-consistent 

■^   not   only  capable   of  '■^"°"*'    "^"'re   man 

and  Etema'but'in  trufhlr"''"''"^  "«=  '""n't" 
c  ear  consciousness  wha  is  t  vT""  '°  '""^  '"'» 
0  the  worid  and  07^1=1^0  '"u '"'  '=*'»"'="<=« 
'-consists  in   union-^^^'-t^-  J'-  his  t.e 
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conception  of  the  Divine  which  gives  meaning  to  the 
whole  of  his  experience.  With  this  conclusion  we 
might  pass  from  the  theory  which  appeals  to  external 
authority  in  support  of  faith,  but  it  seems  advisable 
first  to  consider  what  more  recent  exponents  of  it 
have  to  say  in  its  favour. 

It  is  customary,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Wilfrid 
Ward,*  for  those  who  attack  the  principle  of  Authority 
to  give  a  false  and  misleading  account  of  what  it 
means,  representing  it  as  a  claim  upon  men  to  accept 
certain  religious  dogmas  as  true,  not  because  they 
admit  of  demonstration,  but  because  they  are  vouched 
for  by  an  infallible  Church.  No  intelligent  man  would 
advance  or  submit  to  so  preposterous  a  demand. 
What  is  really  contended  is  that  the  living  Church 
embodies  the  intuitions  of  the  great  saints,  and  the 
reflections  of  the  great  theologians,  as  exercised  by 
them  in  the  consideration  and  analysis  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  The  function  of  the  Church  has  been  to 
proclaim  formally  through  its  official  organs  the 
conclusions  derived  in  this  way  from  scripture  and 
tradition.  St  Augustine,  and  not  any  infallible  teacher, 
formed  the  theological  intellect  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, as  Cardinal  Newman  reminds  us,  just  as  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  master  spirit  in  the  age 
of  Dante.  It  is  individual  genius  within  the  Church 
which  has  for  the  most  part  suggested  the  successive 
developments  of  the  primitive  revelation  and  its 
intellectual  illustration  and  setting.  It  is  further 
contended  that,  not  merely  in  matters  of  religious 
belief,  but  in  the  case  of  all  beliefs.  Authority  plays 
an  important  and  a  necessary  part.  ( i )  No  one  would 
now  press  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  extreme 
of  claiming  for  it  the  privilege  of  holding  any  opinion, 

^  Hibbtri  Jmtmal,  i.  678  ff. 
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however  absurd   or   immoral      We  all 
cotporate    authority    of    experts    in    v        "^""^    "^^ 
science,  and  other  departments  of  k      IT'   P''^"'"' 
have  no  hesitation   i^  S  ^  th!  ^  ^' '  f"'  ""^ 
should    defer   to    their    /nUl  f     .        "'^''^  'a>""an 
■masoning  powers  matv  to  th?'''    ^"^"""^    '"'^    »-" 
">-t  of  th;  corporlXa,on    '°ZT  '""  "^^^^'"P" 
justly  been  compared  to  T  HvL  I         """"'  '^'^  ^as 
is  any  force  in  the  analoiv  th      ^''"'""'  ""''  '^  "-"^ 
the  same  division   o^li^^ '  •r..""''  "^  "°'  °"'y 
other,   but  also  growth  and  d^  ,        °""   "'   ""    the 
experience  of  thf  race    .^  IJl  T"'     """'  '°"^ 
the  ground  of  the      uthoritv  ^  L  .^  ^"^^  ^''tent 

over  the  uneoucated^f  Be™,''>' f^  educated 
experts,   a    peculiar  Authowf  ""^   Authority  of 

those  whose^J;Lt;e  el "  ?'f'^  ^'^'"^^  f°' 
ieast  abnorm^ly  dear  a„rSL?°Th'^  "'^  °'  ^* 
great  spiritual  pioneers  of  the  raclwh  ""=   ""^ 

supremely  sensitive  to  the  d're;*  T '°"'"'"'== ''^ 
Divine.  Here  is  a  new  Authtt  f"^"'^  °^  the 
should  be  acted  u^n  tlst^  anH  ^j  "'l°''=  intimations 
nature  is  the  Autroritror^bhrUt  tleTl:  "'  "" 
Authority  because  based  upon  an l  ^^''"'  °^  "" 

unique,  in  which  the  Unkn^::;  gTZ"" '""'"'^'^ 
the   conscience  of  proohet  11  ^  P'^'nt  in 

unambiguously  proc'lai£  C^J^Lit."  """"'^  ^"'^ 
Authority  of  the  Christian  ri,  i  .  ^  ^'"es  the 
the  revelations  of  conscfe-?!?' •'''''■''''  '^'"'"^  "P°n 
Christ,   may   fJyCheM,         "!  development  by 

spiritual  PeLptii  townl  man^'^'ltd  ''".  '"^=' 
but  It  is  the  custodian  of  th.  ■     ^  "°t  °nly  so. 

Christian  theologtnT  ^ro^^  "n^r  Lt'^T  "^ 
Thus  it  contains  at  once  the  hi^h  ?  •  ^  "-evelation. 
most  comprehensive  ~io  f of  'h'"'''"!:'  '""'  ''"' 
the    blending    of    spiritual  9hr.stendom.  while 

S  spintual    perception    and    rational 
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analysis  is  secured  by  the  rulers  who  preserve  the 
organic  unity  of  the  Church,  protect  the  revelation  from 
rationalistic  assaults,  and  seek  to  keep  theology 
spiritual  as  well  as  rational. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  tone  of  the  modern  exponents  of  Authority, 
as  indicated  by  the  theory  of  which  a  hasty  summary 
has  just  been  given.  It  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
future  of  theology  that  the  older  idea  of  an  absolutely 
fixed  and  unchanging  body  of  doctrine  h\s  come  to 
seem  incredible  to  the  more  enlightened  mmds  in  the 
Romish  Church,  just  as  the  view  held  for  so  long  by 
Protestant  theologians,  that  "  all  the  books  of  the  Bible 
contain  the  same  rigid  system  of  ideas  with  unessential 
variations,"  has  been  modified  by  recent  advances  in 
historical  criticism.  But,  while  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
in  the  new  and  more  sympathetic  attitude  of  liberal 
theologians,  we  must  ask  whether,  having  gone  so  far, 
they  are  not  in  consistency  under  compulsion  to  go 
further.  If  there  is  no  infallible  system  of  doctrine, 
can  we  still  retain  the  conception  of  an  infallible 
Church?  Is  it  possible  to  admit  that  dogma  has 
undergone  continual  evolution,  without  granting  that 
the  Church  has  not  always  stood  for  the  highest 
truth  ?  And  if  the  Church  has  in  some  cases  opposed 
what  afterwards  she  accepted,  are  we  not  forced  to 
say  that  the  authority  which  she  has  exercised  has 
sometimes  been  an  obstacle  to  the  truth,  instead  of 
being  the  condition  of  its  development?  These 
questions  cannot  be  summarily  dismissed,  but  must 
be  candidly  considered,  and  answered  either  positively 
or  negatively. 

The  Church,  as  it  is  claimed,  has  been  the  custodian 
of  the  intuitions  of  the  great  saints  and  the  ratiocina- 
tions of  the  great  theologians  ;  so  that  the  revelations 
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guards.  Now  it  is  of  ;„^r^  *'"'''  "'«=''"  ""thority 
developed  under  t  elXTce  ,7  tf'  "^'"'""""'■'^  "« 
and  the  reflections  of  men  wh.  .  "^'^  "Periences 
the  official  sanction  of  The  Ch't  "^T  """^  ''«'ved 
admitted,  it  does  not  o  low^hatth  "''  *"■'•=  *""  " 
the  intuitions  and  reflectfon  r  Ik  *^'  "°  ^^'l'  i" 
only  failed  to  receive  r,?*!,  ^°'=  "'''°  ^^ve  not 

have  even  bee'Tondeled  Irh'""^"'''""' ''"' *»'<> 
'"deed,  thinkers  within  the  fh  T'"'  '^^"^  "«• 
enough  to  admit,  wha    in  anv  "''°   "'  ^^"did 

'here  have  been  occasions  in'T  ^  "ndeniable.  that 
"ght    and    the    officfa       '  th"    >'""'   '"''  heretic  was 
Marcion  protested  alLtth.^    ''™"^'    ^'    -hen 
Testament  as  an  absolute  l!  ^«^P'^"^e  of  the  Old 
"  ';  hardly  possi^tlrc  ,r  ul  ""r"^"  "'°-'- 
contention   that   the  Church    h         ?     ^  '^P'=  """^  '^e 
truth,  except  on  the  princ  ple^at     '^'  .^""'^^  "«= 
have  been  advantageous  'nth..     ^'""  ''"  ""'"'="<=, 
which  may  indeed  1^  defended  if  ^"^  ?"  '  "  P"""='P'e 
comprehensive   view    but   on^     k'^"  '^^^  "  ^"«5^'ently 
;vould  equally  establish     he  r^^■^■'    '""''°<^    *'"'=*' 
deviations  from  truth  and   th."^  °^  "'^  ""dest 
Without  entering  into  this  subtl  '"°"1  T'°"°'''  '""'^ 
I  think  we  may^aWy  saV  '   H  ^"^  '"^^""  P'°'"^"'. 
Jhe   Romish   Church.^hat'  bv   thV".'  '='^"''"  °' 
Marcon,  the  difficult;  wWchiTe  *''\=°"demnation   of 
was  "thereafter  thrush  Inoth     t°"f'  '°  "^^e  solved, 
-g-    of    Church    ZCL    l.rrT'  ""'"  'he 
prominent  than  ever  when  ''  1°    '^'°'"^    "'°'«= 

-om  the  Lord  had  deSi^StSaXr-- 

^  Hiiiirl  Journal,  ij.  jjg 
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In  the  condemnation  of  Marcion,  then,  we  have 
an  insUnce  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  admittedly  exercised  in  withstanding  the  truth. 
Is  it  not  evident  from  such  a  fact  alone,  that  the 
progress  of  truth  cannot  be  confined  within  any 
prescribed  limits?  Beyond  the  sphere  of  ideas  which 
official  authority  guards,  lies  a  wider  realm  of  truth, 
which  it  ignores  or  condemns,  and  this  fact  is  in  no 
way  invalidated  by  the  consideration  that  the  Church 
has  been  enriched  by  the  intuitions  and  the  reasonings 
of  her  favoured  sons.  It  is  not  denied  that  on  the 
whole  the  Church  for  many  centuries  preserved  truth 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  world  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  never  resisted 
the  progress  of  truth,  and  certainly  it  does  not  entitle 
us  to  assert  that,  in  these  days  when  many  organs, 
all  working  together  and  contributing  towards  the 
good  of  the  whole,  are  essential  to  perfection,  all  truth 
is  shut  up  within  a  single  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  or  even  within  all  its  branches  in  their  totality. 

While  the  development  of  theolog>',  as  it  is  held, 
has  been  determined  mainly  by  the  intuitions  and 
reflections  of  men  of  original  genius,  the  Church  is 
claimed  to  have  exercised  a  controlling  and  selective 
influence,  guarding  the  truth  from  the  aberrations  of 
an  unsanctified  reason.  Obviously,  therefore,  a  certain 
critical  process,  involving  the  exercise  of  reason,  falls 
to  be  discharged  by  the  Church.  Its  various  councils 
weighed  and  adjudicated  upon  competing  doctrines, 
determining  how  far  the  ideas  suggested  by  men  of 
genius  were  compatible  with  essence  of  Christianity. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Church 
has  shown  a  true  instinct  in  refusing  to  endorse  one- 
sided views  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  way  it 
discharged  an  inestimable  service  in  its  earlier  history, 
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S2ion''"„"f''H-'-'''*''7'''^''  '■"^°'^«'  'he  absolute 
opposition   of  d.™e  and  human;   refusing  to  break 

>ng  Its  categories  in  the  construction  of  a  Theol^v- 
and,  m  our  own  dav  usintr  tK.  j-  .      ^"™'°eyi 

anH  fh-  f  >t  ^ '       ^  '"^  discoveries  of  science 

^:4--rinnhf=;S^^rr 
^rr;ef";^e=:s--rtfh=;^ 

no  more  thT"'"  "'""''"'^  *''^'  '''^^  of  vaTue  1' 
wkTi  'VraftTe'chn*':';:  'V^<^"^rmony 
for  the  truth  »nH  1  V  ?"''''''  ''^'  '"  6=""^!  stood 
.or  tne  truth,  and  has  been  the  indispensable  instrument 
n  the  preservation  of  a  spiritual  view  of  life  t.^T 
■nstance  of  that  fundameLl  reas^nrblfnis:':^  'u:: 
oeep  in  human  nature      Nor  ran   =1,.     1  ■  , 

been    invariably   free  ^''"a^e"^?;  atd'^^r 
which    humanity    has    had    to    ,„ff.,         ~,    ■       ' 
cases  to  suffer  tLib.y.  '  The"chrh,V:h'or;."like°T,! 

reaTon  .  '"she  h'°"'  '.'  "u"""  '"'"'""■'"^  "°^    ^-"^   o 
truth   bu.>     "'  ""doubtedly  been  a  witness  for  the 

t™^'h«  ,i"  T  ",""'y  ""*"""'"=  P°-«°n  that  no 

Wh!t  ».       •  ''r'°P'''  '^>'°"'^  •>"  pale. 
What,  then,  is  the  ultimate  court  of  aooeal  ?     Ti. 

■s  no  Ultimate  court  Of  appeal  but  ll^.Serpr^^ 
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the  growini;  experience  of  the  race.  Anything  short 
of  this  must  be  mure  or  less  a  distortion  of  the  true 
nature  of  things.  And  reason  can  only  do  its  perfect 
work,  if  it  is  left  free  and  untrammelled.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  eternal  principles  of  truth  and 
righteoui.iess.  The  notion  that  the  denial  of  all 
authority  but  reason  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion 
that  everyone  has  a  right  to  raise  his  private  judgment 
and  his  conscience  to  the  rank  of  an  absolute  authority, 
irresponsible  to  any  other  tribunal,  is  a  mere  travesty 
of  the  so-called  "  right  of  private  judgment."  There  is 
no  right  divine  to  reason  wrong,  any  more  than  to 
govern  wrong.  Nothing  absolves  a  man  from  the 
obligation  to  accept  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  justifi- 
cation of  the  right,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  private 
judgment  is  that,  as  truth  is  not  revealed  to  man 
once  for  all,  but  is  slowly  evolved  by  immense  patience 
and  toil,  any  foreclosing  of  the  pathway  to  truth — 
any  assumption  of  an  ultimate  and  intranscendible 
limit — puts  an  arbitrary  stop  to  that  free  movement 
of  the  spirit,  without  which  a  new  and  deeper  insight 
into  reality  is  impossible.  As  Cardinal  Newman 
pointed  out,  the  theology  of  a  given  age  is  the 
expression  of  the  stage  of  truth  at  which  man  has 
so  far  arrived,  but  it  is  not  to  be  identified  with  absolute 
truth,  truth  in  its  full-orbed  completeness.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  believe,  the  truth  of  any  age  contains  absolute 
truth  within  it,  as  the  germ  contains  the  developed 
organism ;  for,  at  no  time,  not  even  in  his  primitive 
half-blind  imaginings,  is  man  entirely  destitute  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  divine,  just  as  in  his  latest  stage 
he  cannot  hope  to  find  the  universe  absolutely  trans- 
parent to  his  spiritual  vision. 

The  element  of  truth,  then,  in  the  contention  that 
theology  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church,  seems 
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precious  possession  Z  2T  ^^""^  '"  '''"  "'°»t 

thinkers :    it    bv  ™T„         "  *      °^  "*  "'"'»  ""d 
experiences  of  the  ^elrT  "a  •"'"P"'«e    the   deepest 

universe.     wL    is    aned'".?:."'""    °'   "    ™'"°"'" 
>•»  really  the  authoritl    f  '"'"'°"'>'  "^  "'«'  Church 

Church  has  U^nZUj/"^"  "  '"""•»"''  ""ere  the 

a  half-trllth.  to    haTextnTit'h   *""  '^r'""  *'"* 
ever      I  ..  L         "'*''"'  't  has  no  authority  what. 

science,  and  other  deoartmLn?'^r,K  '^"°'>''  P''''^''^'" 
own  reasoning  ;^S,  to  !hl  °  ^°"^'"'  '^^"''"^  his 
ment   of  the   cZlrJ  ^o'^ct-on  and  develop- 

individual  ought  ™bmitT'.."'  "  '"  '''"•  '^' 
Church,  rese,^-?nV  his  inH  /  ^'"''°"'''  °^  *k"= 
enrichment  o7  the  truth  '^"*.  '"'^*''''"'  ^"  *e 
And  of  course  no  one  f  f""°"""''    ^y  the   Church. 

a"  show™  ir:\;'  S"  SThf "  '^r  ^''^" 

reached    by    those    «,hZ,    v       ^  ^  conclusions 

solution  o?  a  speciri  oroh''''  ""^  ^"°'~^  '°  ^^e 
lightly  assume  thH  1 '^  ?'  ^"^  *'  ""•'*  "°t 
reached  by  TbJv  „f  ""P'*"^=  °f  th-  conclusions 
with  submLb^o'^an  eX;,  "  ,f """'  '"  ^""-"P" 
hesitate  to   dispute  the   f^T'  ^"*''°"'^-     "^''>'  ''°  *« 
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a  proceas,  and  reached  a  result,  which  Is  identical  with 
the  process  and  result  that  we  should  ourselves  have 
experienced  had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  devote  our- 
selves with  equal  energy  and  ability  to  the  same  problem. 
Our  assent,  in  fact,  rests  upon  the  tacit  conviction  that 
the  human  mind  is  in  all  men  of  the  same  fundamental 
texture,  and  that,  however  men  may  differ  in  the  degree 
of  their  intelligence,  all  will  ultimately  draw  the  same 
conclusions  from  the  same  premises.  Such  a  conviction 
is  justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  v/orld  in 
which  we  live  is  a  rational  world,  and  that  in  our  own 
intelligence  is  to  be  found  the  principle  by  which  it 
may  be  comprehended.  Were  the  universe  funda- 
mentally irrational,  or  were  our  intelligence  incapable 
of  comprehending  it — and  either  supposition  leads  to 
the  other — there  would  be  no  basis  for  our  faith  in  the 
conclusions  of  science,  and  therefore  no  reason  for 
ascribing  to  experts  any  more  "  authority "  than  to 
others.  In  a  company  of  the  blind,  it  has  been 
said,  even  the  one-eyed  man  is  king.  But  where 
all  are  equa'  blind  there  is  no  king.  The  so-called 
"  authority "  1  the  expert,  then,  is  really  conceived 
by  us  to  flc  >v  from  his  greater  power  of  rational  insight. 
Whenever  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  swayed 
by  prejudice  or  passion,  we  lose  faith  in  his  judgment, 
and  he  ceases  to  have  "  authority  "  over  us.  Nor  can 
it  be  admitted  without  reserve  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
devote  ourselves  solely  to  the  correction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  corporate  reason.  No  doubt  even  genius 
of  the  highest  order  does  not  entitle  its  possessor 
to  set  aside  the  long  toil  of  ages,  as  if  it  had  borne 
no  fruit ;  but,  true  as  this  is,  it  in  no  way  justifies 
blind  submission  to  current  ideas  as  if  they  were 
ultimate.  What  is  the  function  of  genius  but  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  of  tradition  which  half-conceals  and  half- 


^■py its; Sr i''.'"";'  *■»«». »«,." 

no  man  or  body  of  men  can  ",'  '""  °'  *'""'''  ""^r^fo^ 
Po««sors.  The  sc.>nt"fic  "  ""  '°  **  "^^  P"vileBed 
'"Perhuman  po>vers  ITl  l^'^  "'''°  should  clSm 
upon  himself':'^::,, i-;^^'  would  only  dra.  IZ 

""ogance  or  charlatanry      Hi    ^^7'°"    °^  '•ntellectual 
«PP<ai    to    the    universTi    i^.l-        ''''"^^  "'^  '"  W« 

*^r'°^>' suggested  b^;e"l'fr%   '''   '""'''o™ 
to  the  scientific  expert  V t  "J.       ,°^"'e  plain  man 

^^jmed  for  the  Chu^h  ™U  ^^  '''""j  ""  """'ority 
rationality.  The  man  of  re  L^„ /"""''  '"  "'  ^"Perior 
of  fc,entific,  artistic,  or  phi  o  o 'h  P"""'  '"'=  "^e  man 
w'th  a  free  and  penetrat^e  wln"l?f' '"'•  '^  ="dowS 
the  confused  and  pe  '  lex^d°"  '"  "'"'^  '"'"  "bove 
ordmary  man ;    but    he    ;.  ^"^^'ousness     of    the 

""■Verse  to  which  others  are"H    '"f""   '"   "  strange 
sees,  those  of  duller  r!  "^^"'^^  access ;    what  h! 

"nder  his  guidance  ardT'°"  ""  "^  broughTto  s« 
or  painter,  V  st'p^ing  »;  r"""".    J^'  -  '"«  P^^ 
[ron,  us.  directs  our  fttent  on  TT  ''^''*'  hidf! 
too  may  come  to  see  so  /h  *  '*^'"y  *hich  we 

dwelling  habituallyl^'  he  t  "'?  °'  ''''^'"^^  gemus 

would  th  ''T  """   ^'^a^r  eyes       TU  ""T'  '°  '^ 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  hZ  *""  "*'   analopy 

>nd  the  man  of  reHeout^       ""^  """^''ntific ex«rt 
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li  held  to  be  related  to  the  Utter.  And  ju»t  at  the 
ordinary  man  can  have  no  valid  ground  either  for 
accepting  or  for  rejecting  the  results  of  science  but 
their  harmony  or  their  disharmony  with  reason,  so  the 
Church  which  endorses  or  disapproves  of  the  intuitions 
of  the  religious  genius  can  have  no  defensible  ground 
for  its  deliverances  other  than  their  agreement  with 
reason  and  truth. 

And  obviously  the  comparison  of  the  human  race 
to  an  organism  in  no  way  invalidates  this  conclusion. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is,  and  must  be,  a  division 
of  labour.     We  cannot  all  be  experts,  any  more  than 
there  can  be  a  human  organism  which  is  all  brain; 
but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  same  life  must  pe'me*'" 
and  vitalize  every  one  of  the  organs,  or  there  will  be, 
not  a  single  organic  unity,  but  a  mere  assemblage  of 
heterogeneous  parts.     The  analogy  will  therefore  lead 
us  to  maintain,  that,  diverse  as  are  the  functions  of 
the  layman  and  the  expert  in  the  social  organism,  it  is 
the  same  universal  reason  which  is  present  in  both ;  the 
only  difference  being,  that  in  the  former  it  is  developed, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  to  a  large  extent  only  implicit. 
And  similarly,  when  it  is  argued  that,  as  organic,  the 
human  race  grows  in  experience,  and  that  "the  long 
experience    of    the    race    is   to   a    great   extent   the 
basis  of  the  authority  of  the  educated  over  the  unedu- 
cated,"   we    gladly   assent;     only    adding,    that    the 
"authority"    thus    resulting   is    due    to   the    gradual 
development    in    the   race   of   that   rationality   which 
constitutes   in  its   self-conscious    form    the   distinctive 
characteristic  of  man    among  all   the   beings   known 
to  us.     We  have  "experience"  at  all,   only  because 
through    the    whole    history    of    our   race   the    same 
identical  principle  has  been  at  work,  embodying  itself 
in  language,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  and  in  the 
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creation  of  knowledge,  art  and  «Ii», 
*»   discover   the   inaC  7  h      '  '"''  *''«™''" 

•""•ns  of  which  order  an  LT   T"P"°"'    ^y 

introduced  into  human  life'lt-  ^"^  ,'*'"  P"«'«">' 
nothing  that  is  not  -rferH  "'°.""P'"»«  '°  accept 
••ck  for  more  adequate  ^1^  T'°"''  '"""P"'  "»  »» 
of  ••  authority  "  may'^  't?n  th"  "'■  """^  "<»"«"" 
•danger  of  /pirituaf  sm":  ^^"r,"'' ^""j"  f°'-"  'he 
power  of  unchecked  reason  ^uttl?,  '•'""''Bating 

tation  goes  on.     A,  Se  tell,  u^,?'°""  °'  '""»""- 
"Well  I  perceive  that  never  sated  is 

yona  Which  nothing  true  exp_nds  itself. 

sphere  of  religion  mL  of  '^'^  "PP""'  '"  'he 
told,  are  endowed  with  T  suj"'^'""'  S'"'"''  -«  ate 
which  reveals  to  then^^in  an T/ v"'"""  "  =°"»='>nce," 
-^ality  of  God.  WUhout  ston  '  "  •"'"*  *»>■  'he 
"conscience"  is  tZt:^^  ^ZVlr'T":-  "•''"'^' 
■nay  admit  that  at  least  VJT7.  1^"  '^"""'='  *« 
'•-npossible  without  the  a'dofT"  ''~  °^  "^  '» 

And  it  is  true  that  there  a  °Ln'  1?°"'  ^°"»ciousness. 
«  so  swift  and  sure  thlu  J!  T^'*  'P'""""'  '"""ght 
They  do  not  slowly  and  laboToT:,  ''  "  ^*""  °'  ""*"- 
point,  making  their^c!:'-  g^Tu,' "asTh?  'T  "^'"^  '° 
seem  rather  to  rise  by  a  bound7n.     ,u     ^  ^''*'^""'  """ 
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consciously  in  the  Eternal,  all  men  are  ^^P^^'^  °f  ^^ 
same  exfirie.xe,  and  without  it  they  "'"""l    "°t  ^ 
the  self-conscious  and   rational  beings  that  tl"^  "<; 
Men   of  religious  genius,  therefore,  but  e'<P"=^^  '"  ^ 
vivid   and  convincing  way  what  ^^I^J^'lJZl 
when  the  leaden  weight  of  custom  '^ ''ft^^.  and  for  a 
moment  they  "see  things  clear   as  Gods   do         The 
^auXity"  of  the  man  of  genius  flows  purely  from 
his^Sefinsight,  and  is  recognized  by  others  m  whom 
it  is  repeated  in  a  less  intense   form      The  ordmary 
man  is  Tot  a  blind  follower  of  the  rehg.ous  pioneer  ;  or 
at  least  so  far  as  he  is  so,  he  does  not  participate  in  the 
spirit  of  religion.     The  truth  of  Christianity  can-  ot  be 
eLblished  ly  an  appeal  to  any  autho"ty  other  thn 
the  response  of  man's   spirit,  and  if  "   -  "°\  '"    '^ 
essence  a  revelation  of  the  very  nature  of  the    nfin.te 
all  attempts  to  perpetuate  it  must  end  m  failure      bo 
fe    theXe,  as  the  Church  embodies  this  revelation  in 
he;  teaching,  she  may  confidently  count  on  the  response 
of  the  rational  spirit  of  man  to  it ;  but  that  response 
would  be  not  less  certain  were  the  Church  to  discard  it 
Tnd  teach  the  exact  opposite.     No  authority  can  make 
falsehood  truth  or  evil  good.     That  which  contradict 
he  eternal  nature  of  things  cannot  be  made  true  tha 
which  is  in  opposition   to  morality   cannot  be  made 
obligatory,  even  by  the  fiat  of  omnipotence,  much  le  s 
by  the  imprimatur  of  a  fallible  organization      There  is 
therefore,  nothing  in  the  so-called  ".authority     of  th 
religious  reformer  to  sanction   the  inference    hat    he 
Church,  or  any  other  body  of  men,  is  the  sole  guide 
and  guardian  of  the   spiritual   interests  of  humanity 
The  fndividual  may  indeed  enter  into  the  hentage  wo 
for  him  by  the  choice  religious  spirits  of  the  race  bu^ 
only  because  in  himself  he  can  venfy  the  truth  which 
they  have  first  brought  to  clear  consciousness.     The 
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t^ttj"!!'^''^  j°''"  '°S^"'"  '■"  «  <^°n»Pi'acy  to  call 

mmsm 

.     .  ,   '     '^'"^"asius  against  the  world "     Th. 

ton    from    rationalistic    assaults."      Now    as   11. 
ttlVrcThasr-'^r"''^  '-^  thaT'orthTwS 

by   no    means    entitle   us    to    sav   that    fL      .  • 
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true  because  they  are  authoritative.  And  when  the 
caim  to  unique  and  absolute  authonty  .s  made  no 
meiSy  for  the  Church  as  a  whole-includ.ng  aU  .ts 
bran  hes.  Greek,  Roman,  and  P'ot-'-^*;"'/"  ^ 
single  b  anch  of  it,  we  can  only  answer  that  it  « 
not  ^iven  to  any  body  of  men  to  possess  a  monopoly 
Ur  Vris  pan^y  admUted  by  a  Romish  wn^r 

whom  I  have  ^^'^^'^^^'^^^ .J^^Z,'' ^^T'tt 
essay,  protests  against  the  idea  long  n 
Catholic  world,  and  still  held  by  some,  hat  Pro^ 
testantism  and  all  heathen  religions  are  the  work 
of  the  "evil";  adding,  that  "the  good  work  of 
Protestantrsm  is  seli-evilent,  and  all  P^^^^  ^^^_ 

to  say  that  this  is  but  an  amiable  preconception,  and 
that  thi  legitimate  conclusion  from  his  admissions  is 
that  the  whole  truth  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking 
nto  ac  ount  the  elements  contributed  by  all  sections 
ofthe  Christian  Church.  But.  having  gone  so  ar 
we  are  logically  compelled  to  go  farther.  If  the 
"authority"  of  rte  Church  universal  lies  solely  and 
enrirX  in  the  truth  which  it  contains,  we  must  be 
orloa  ed  to  admit  that  the  ideal  Church  has  a  far 
S  sweep  than  the  whole  visible  Church  of  our 
dfy  or  even  the  whole  visible  Church  in  the  com- 
It'eness  of  its  historical  evolution.  Whatever  makes 
?or  the  higher  life,  whether  it  is  sheltered  by  he 
v°  ibe  Chufch  or  not.  has  the  self-evidencing  authonty 
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spirit  immanent  in  humanity  and  progressively  working 
Itself  out  to  completion.     In  this  sense  of  the  term 
the  Church  is  the  vicegerent  of  God,  but  only  because 
It  IS  the  conscious  realization   of  God    in  the  soul  of 
man.      It   is   therefore    a    mistake   to   think    of   the 
Church   as   externally   controlling   the   free   movement 
of  humanity,  and  prescribing  fixed  limits  within  which 
the  nimd  of  man  must  move.     There  are  no  limits 
but   those  which   the   divine   spirit   working   in    man 
imposes  upon  itself     No  man,  and  no  body  of  men 
is   wise  enough   to   tell    in   advance   by   what   strange 
and  apparently  devious  paths   reason   will  work   out 
Its  own  salvation.     Such  movements  as  Gnosticism  and 
Neoplatonism  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Dualism  and   Mysticism  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
Agnosticism  in  our  own  day,  are  really  indispensable 
steps  in  the  process  by  which  the  mind  of  man  rises 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  world,  the  self,  and  God 
It   would    not   be   difficult   to   show   that   these   and 
other  movements,   antagonistic    to    truth   as   they  ap- 
parently   are,    have    really    contributed    to    its    fuller 
comprehension.     As  Emerson  says: 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
A  careless  world  hath  never  lost. 
If  it   is   asked    how  such   a   view  can    be    reconciled 
with  the  fact  that,  but  for  the  protecting  care  of  the 
Church,   the    Christian    religion    must   long   ago  have 
succumbed  to  the  assaults  of  rationalism,  my  answer 
IS,  that  not  even  the  protection  of  the  Church  would 
have  saved  Christianity  from  destruction  had  it  not  been 
based  on  the  Truth,  and  that,  if  it  does  rest  upon  this 
eternal  foundation,  we  may  apply  to  it  in  a  much  truer 
than  Its  original  sense,  the  great  word  of  Stoicism  : 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
itnpaviduni  ferient  ruinae : 
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it  will  retain  its  serenity  in  the  shock  and  ruin  of 
a  world. 

If  we  follow  out  the  implications  of  the  theory 
of  development  on  the  basis  of  authority,  as  held 
by  Newman  and  his  recent  followers,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  provides  a  way  of  escape  from  the  older  view 
of  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writings.  These 
are  held  to  be  but  the  records  of  early  religious 
experience  or  belief,  and  though  there  is  "a  deposit 
of  faith,"  as  Newman  calls  it,  the  form  in  which 
Christianity  originally  appeared  belongs  to  the  transient 
element,  white  its  essence  is  eternal,  and  receives  con- 
tinuous definition  in  the  development  of  Christian  faith 
and  doctrine.  Obviously,  anyone  who  adopts  this 
attitude  will  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  most 
drastic  results  of  modern  biblical  criticism,  confident 
at  once  in  the  absolute  truth  of  the  primitive  revelation 
and  in  the  certainty  with  which  it  is  prese.  .ed  from 
pollution  by  the  fostering  care  of  an  infallible  Church. 
By  no  writer  of  our  day  has  this  doctrine  been  more 
boldly  and  persuasively  advocated  than  by  Ahbi  Loisy 
in  his  L'EvangiU  et  I'Eglise. 

Religion,  our  author  tells  us,  is  subject  to  the 
universal  law  of  all  things— the  law  of  growth, 
development,  change.  The  Monotheism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  while  it  is  in  essence  identical  with  that 
of  the  New,  differs  in  being  less  developed.  And, 
just  as  the  Jahveh  of  the  old  canticles  and  legends 
differs  very  widely  from  the  God  of  Justice  revealed 
by  the  Prophets,  so  the  formulas  of  our  day  are 
not  in  all  points  identical  with  those  of  St.  Paul 
or  St.  Augustine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesus 
announced  the  immediate  approach  of  "  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  which  must  not  be  conceived  merely  as 
a   state   of  holiness   or   union    with   God,   but   as   a 
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joyous  and  hapov  life  „  ^ 

""■e  upon  the  world  in  Lr:r'i  ='''^^''°Phe,  to 
t°  .-'ay  down  rules  for  the  „?  ^^'  """°'  ''°P 
'^h.-ch  fn  their  behef  win  ^  ''''""  "'^  ">e  ages 
»«"•"„»«  to  Jesus  1  d  ,CT"  '°"°"  "™"-  '° 
organization   is   as   f^t..  I.  '^'f^™    of    social 

to  assign  to  Solol  l^tS'^  'I   '''  -"'"I^ 
.T''=  t^th  is,  that  the  NewTe,?    •"  °^  *"=  P™^«"»- 
"s  permeated   by  a   con.    .•       ^™*"''  ''''«  the  Old 
of   history    whifh    has    S7n  °'  '""   ""'^"^    -d' 
And   this   is   true   not   on '    of  r*""""    *''"'   °''-- 
fell  within  the  intellectual  Lhereh/n^'''"^''   ^^ich 
pertain  to  the  relieiourl      •      '  ''"t  of  those  which 
of  God  and   Hif  IZ^ess":"  "■ '^^"-     «-  -tion 
ment,   and   in   general    th.    T /"''  °^  the  Atone- 
•^ealing   with   Ch'Sgy^.^'-tw'^^   °'  ^°<='"- 
not  truths  dropped  from '  hV,    '  "'^   "^^urch,  are 

-'%.ou,  traditr  inTe  taT  rr'  '°"''''  "^  "^ 
first  appeared.     No  limit  can  h  '"   '''"■"''  they 

by  which  the  tradition^  formulas'"  '^  ""=  P™"" 
kilLr""'''"^'"'"P-tation:nS,,";  subjected  to 
k'ileth    ,s    regulated    by    the    .  J  •   \   '^ '"'"  "'hich 

for  is  rigid  unchangeL-^t:  at  '  ,  ''  ^"""'  "'■«• 
authority  of  belief   ^r  ^         ^"   essential   to   thr 

the  hum'an  inT£t.°^  CC  e'^  f'  '"^  --''of 
^  h"ilt  up  with  the  element!  t'.!'"^  ^'"^=  -''n 
Truth  is  changeless,  but  nT  ,  ''""'""  "-'""^ht. 
'"  the  uneven  mi;ror  of  ou  '""r  "^  '^'''=«-<l 
formation  and  growth  of  do^^  Z",y^  °'''"  "''^ 
the  most  halting  fogic  °^2  I  '^^"  ™'ed  by 
theologians    of   fhe  ^Chur^h  tughl  V^^-^^    ^^ 

snt    to    prove    the 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  an  untenable  i"t«n>«:t»t'°" 
of  the  words  of  Genesis:  "Let  us  make  man  m  our 
"mage,  after  our  likeness."  But.  to  the  h.stonan  who 
looks  upon  the  reasons  assigned  in  '"PP°rt  °f. »  be''«f  " 
a  sign  ofits  vitality,  rather  than  as  the  ventab  le  ground 

^f  its  origin,  such  a  -'f— '^''y.  "^ '"^'V" ''"'f  T^e 
In  the  domain  of  things  religious  and  moral,  the 
striving  towards  the  better  outruns  the  arguments 
adduced  in  favour  of  it.  What  alone  is  importan 
is  that  living  faith  which  mocks  at  the  >og.c 
employed  in  its  defence,  and  turns  towards  the 
unchangeable  Truth  athwart  the  '"adequate  and 
therefore  perpetually  changing  formulas  in  which  it 
is  sought  to   be  confined.' 

In  this  remarkable  correction  and  application  of 
Newman's  theory  of  development  we  ""=«*= 
doctrine  of  authority  in  process  °f  ''°=°'"P"f' "/  ' , 
own  euthanasia.  It  is  true  that  the  contrast  is  stU 
retained  between  the  Truth  as  it  is  for  us  and  Truth 
as  it  is  in  itself;  between  the  unchangeab.lity  of  the 
original  revelation  and  the  varying  forms  '"  "h'^h  it 
is  intellectually  formulated  from  age  to  age ;  but  apart 
from  this  saving  reservation,  there  •%"°t»''"f  '°  °'': 
tinguish  the  position  of  Ahbi  Loisy  from  that  of  the 
most  pronounced  advocate  of  a  rational  Chnstianity^ 
Development  is  for  him  a  real  evolution  and  not  as 
with  Newman,  the  mere  enlargement  of  a  primitive 
germ  ;  though,  no  doubt,  he  conceives  o  it  as  in  no  way 
Effecting  the  essence  or  validity  of  the  original  revelation. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  expresses  the  strongest  objection 
to  the  view  of  such  writers  as  Hamack  and  Sabatier, 
who  seek  to  reduce  religion  to  its  simplest  elements  by 

Uy.  ,he  .rtid.  on  "The  AbM  Loisy  .nd  ,h.  C.hoUc  Reform  Move^ 
„™i"  in  th.  C^^'nf^ry  R^^  <o-  March,  .903.  .*-«!  Voc« 
C«tholic»e." 
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regulative  function   of  the  Ch  "h'Tnd"   "   '■'"^   ""^ 
religion   purely  as  a  rn„Jv         r  V    ''  conceiving  of 

AbL'Lo^could^:t~lr;ac°ce;  =  S"'"^'  '°"'' 
subjective  viLorelilTf  ■"   "   '"PP°«   '°'  "'"r 

of  the  historian  to  set  forth  th.-^  *%P"'"^'>'  task 

Starting  with  th^  fit/  f "  "''"'■y  °^  '^'igion. 

TestaZnT  f  !.    ^'  "'^  ""''  '^em   in   the  New 

Christian   religion        Sten    h      f       u    """^  °^  ">« 


( ... 
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to  distinguish  sufficiently  between  the  "  wingW  words  " 
in  which  the  Master  expresses  the  very  soul  of  all 
religion,  and  those  sayings  which  are  obviously  of 
only  temporary  interest ;  and,  as  is  only  natural  in 
a  son  of  the  Church,  he  fails  to  allow  due  weight  to 
that  aspect  of  religion  to  which  Harnack  and  Sabatier, 
with  a  kind  of  exaggerated  Protestantism,  tend  to 
attach  exclusive  value.'  In  a  complete  view  of  religion, 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  the  personal  and  the 
universal  aspects  must  each  receive  due  weight ;  for,  if 
it  is  true  that  a  religion  which  is  not  founded  upon 
truth  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
and  for  the  individual  man  of  much  greater  importance, 
that  it  is  also  a  life.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  me 
to  be  that  the  exaggerated  emphasis  placed  by  Abbi 
Loisy  on  doctrine,  results  in  the  end  in  the  same  defect 
as  that  of  which  he  accuses  his  opponents.  For,  though 
Harnack  seeks  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  simple  faith 
in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
while  his  critic  insists  that  it  was  from  the  first  a 
complex  body  of  truth,  if  not  of  doctrine;  the  former 
removes  the  rational  basis  of  faith  by  denying  that  it 
admits  of  intellectual  comprehension,  while  the  latter, 
though  he  affirms  that  it  can  be  grasped  by  the 
intelligence,  denies  that  the  forms  of  intelligence  are 
competent  to  comprehend  Truth  as  it  is  in  itself 
Thus  both  thinkers  in  the  end  agree  in  holding  that 
faith  is  something  inexplicable,  or  at  least  something 
so  simple  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  clear  definition. 
Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  meeting  of  extremes  far  to 
seek.  Like  other  Ritschlians,  Harnack  denies  that  the 
Infinite  is  comprehensible  in  itself,  and  therefore  he  is 
forced  to  deny  the  absolute  value  of  all  reflection  upon 
the  content  of  religion,  and  to  fall  back  upon  an 
^Hamack'i  view  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Lecture  Seventh. 
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,         -.  religion  TwhiFe' Ab^"i"'  "  .""'  *»•«"  ""d 
refuses  to  admft  that  man  bC^hl       ^"^:  '"''  ''**'"»". 
can  rise  to  the  IcnowleZ  of  Go^    "T?  "^""^  '«»<>" 
••ack  upon  the  author"'  of  Sfv^""' '^"»f°'«.  <■»"■"? 
"hat  is  beyond  the  reach  of  rL.u''  *°  «""""'«« 
dnven  to  the  concept™  n  of  faith      '  '''J'  "'""""''y 
*hich   is   for  reason    ilo™     t      -^  ^  '^"'^  ■"  that 
«^cape,   as    I    iJZl    from^u"'"''""'-      ^""e   is   no 
"f  these  two  exponemsTf  the'  °^^''"'  '"'"'^'l""'" 
clear  recognition    that    the  o^f  '"conceivable  but  the 
Christian  religion'  mu  t  conZ'in'^;:'   ''''"''  °'  '"» 
't»   history  is   not  a   merely  ,'    «   7'"^  "'^'>  '^hile 
"eaves   its    primitive  gl"  Lt  '^  .  ?'  P'"^"^  '^hich 

d;velop„,en,inwhich':hvingfa;;hh'  '"'  '  '""''''" 
clearer  self-consciousness  ts  fri  ,  '  '°""^  '°  "^'^ 
because  it  is  the  only  Val^","'-'' '  "  '"destructible, 
facts  of  our  experience  In  rt  .'"'"P'-«''tion  of  the 
Writer  has  said  th'It  ""„  th"  .e,-:;;;  '°"^'''y-  A  great 
nations  realize  that  thev  n^       ^  ^"'°"''=''°"«"«s  all 

have  therefore  alw:ystund'^rthei*'%''-"''^=  ""''  '"ey 
of  true  dignity  and  peace         """V    u^.'°"  ''"=  '"™t 
man    beholds    his   own    ,,^i,,L  '       ■       '^  P"'^  aether 
'^flection,  in   which  II"   tie   hTrsh    W    ^■•''"''figured 
and  shadows  of  the  everyday  worM^^'"   ""''  ~'°''" 
eternal   peace    under   the  beL?    r  "'  '°'"'""«'   '"to 
S"ch  a  peace,  as  I  beHeve T    u     "   "P"'"'"''   ''""•"' 
filing  back  u,^n  a  simr  '    T   ^  '^"""^   "«'ther  by 
'■•"'e    to    satis7throttinat"'°' '"■"'•*'"■='•  «"-s 
intellect,  nor  in  the  eluste  a^t^    questionings     of    ,he 
eternal    authority,    but   only    by"..'"  '"'  '"'  '"  "" 
scepticism  and  pessimism  ^     ^^   exhaustion    of 
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SCIENCE,  MORALITY  AND  RELIGION 

In  my  last  lecture  I  finished  the  consideration  of  the 
principle  of  authority,  as  the  supposed  basis  of 
doctrine.  Recent  writers,  as  we  saw,  follow  the  lead 
of  Newman  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  claims 
of  an  infallible  Church  with  the  changes  through 
which  its  creed  has  undoubtedly  passed  ;  maintaining 
that  the  function  of  authority  is,  not  to  originate  or 
even  to  develop  religious  truths,  but  to  select,  among 
the  new  ideas  advanced  by  men  of  religious  genius, 
those  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  original 
revelation.  Admitting  that  there  has  been  a  real 
evolution  of  doctrine,  and  in  this  respect  occupying  a 
more  tenable  position  than  Newman,  these  thinkers 
employ  the  idea  of  the  organic  unity  of  man  in 
support  of  their  view  of  authority ;  arguing  (i)  that 
no  one  can  claim  the  right  to  set  up  his  individual 
opinion  against  the  collective  experience  of  the  race 
in  the  region  of  science  and  history;  (2)  that  the 
intuitions  and  reflections  of  men  of  religious  genius 
carry  with  them  a  peculiar  authority;  and  (3)  that 
the  Church  combines  the  perceptions  of  its  saints 
with  the  conceptions  of  its  theologians,  and  protects 
the  truth  from  rationalistic  assaults.     While  admitting 
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claimed  „  ^e  o^ly  It^r  r  """°'  ^  '^"^r 
it  ha.  on  the  whole  re^"/,^'!"  °^  '""I'  ^o  doubt 
'^'l  explanation  of^-sJ"';:"'^  '''^''  '""»'>« 
inrtitutions  in  which  m.n  '    "■"''   ''''«    «"    the 

■•»  an  embodi.tt\:orghT:rr 'Tl"'  r^'"''^'' 
°f  reason,  and  on  y  in  f,  r  ^^""^  embodiment, 

;t  any  authority.  ^N^r  doe  th^  ""  'f  '"=  ="«  "" 
kind    to   an    onanism    iZ  ''*"™''a«°n  of  man- 

doctrine  of  auXnr.  'TJ  'J,  """'«"ance  to  the 
the  view,  that,  ju,"  as'  Jt^Z^^X  "*""  ~"«"n« 
the  scientific  expert  Lluse  '!  L.  ~"='""°"''  °f 
a  rational   foundation    .nH       I  ^'"'"  """"  to  have 

our  own  awakJn^H       ^    ■        '"""'=   they  appeal   to 
Of  the"cS"tt  rXiaT'    •"  '"/-'A'a^ 
which    it    stands    for    the     ?t,  "    ""=    ^'^'^    '" 
Church  can  justly  c  aim  to  ^V.  "   ^°"°'^''  that  no 
the  spirit.:.!  inteltsoThl^'''  °"'^  «"''""•   "^ 
the    ideal    Church    cannot  ^ -/".'''".'"='•  '"='* 
given    o.^anization,    but    o-JratS    th       f*"'"    ^"^ 
channels  by  which  th,-  ^-  .  P"^!'=*    through    all     the 
diffuses  itsdf     This  is  iZf  '"'"r  !"""""'="'  '■"  ■""" 
Abb.  Loisy,  who'ha's      oTffiX'.-^"'^'""'  "^ 
results  of  recent  science    inT j-    '^  •      *"*Pting  the 
the  historical  critirr^V  t"h     s'"L't  T'"""""    '" 
ta-nmg  that,  while  truth  is  ch«.  „.f      T"^''   """"- 
undergo  continual   metamorpho "f  Tn'    h""  "^""'^ 
upon  the  development  of  H^7  """'  insisting 

comprehension  ofThe  plSe^of  S,  "l""  •'^'  '°  '"' 

-Uch  thin.ers^r  H-rj-arsXraS 
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almost  exaggerated  importance,  namely,  the  reaponw 
of  the  individual  soul.  A  complete  view  of  religion 
involves  the  due  recognition  of  both  aspects ;  main- 
taining that,  as  reason  informs  the  reli'^i'JUS  life  of 
the  individual,  so  it  is  capable  of  being  embodied  in 
an  articulated  system. 

The  conclusion  to  which  wt:  have  been  led  obviously 
compels  us,  while  doing  justice  to  the  long  experience 
of  the  race,  to  discard  all  appeals  to  external  authority, 
and  to  claim  assent  for  nothing  that  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  a  valid  interpretation  of  that  experience.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  burden  thus  thrust  upon 
us  is  a  heavy  one ;  so  heavy,  indeed,  that  many 
thinkers  of  repute  tell  us  that  it  is  beyond  the  limited 
strength  of  man  to  bear.  "  Never  before,"  says  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  "  has  there  been  such  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  belief.  Never  before  has  man,  enlightened 
as  he  now  is  by  science,  faced  with  a  free  mind  the 
problem  of  his  origin  and  destiny."  Nor  does  the 
writer  think  that  any  aid  can  come  from  philosophy. 
"  A  metaphysical  book,  it  seems,  has  reached  its  eighth 
edition.  This  shows  that  a  number  of  inquirers  are 
still  upon  that  track.  Is  there  any  hope  in  that 
direction?  Is  it  possible  that  mental  introspection 
should  lead  us  to  objective  truth  ?  Might  we  not  as 
well  look  for  scientific  fact  in  the  structure  of  a 
scientific  instrument,  as  for  objective  truth  in  the 
structure  of  the  mind?  Intellects  of  the  highest 
order  have  been  devoted  to  metaphysic ;  and  with 
what  result?  From  the  Greek  philosophers  to  the 
schoolmen,  from  the  schoolmen  to  the  Germans, 
system  succeeds  system,  without  progress  or  practical 
outcome.  Even  the  reputed  discoveries  of  Berkeley 
have  borne  no  practical  fruit,  and  Hegel  is  already 
as  dead  as   Pythagoras.     Meantime,  genuine  science 
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-  VT^irrr  'St.'"" "  '<'--' 

n>eUphy,lc  throughout  iMh.t  l,?,'"""  '""'"«'  ^y 
to  conception.  No  ,uch  ...  ^'^  """  """P°"<' 
our  belief  In  mor,l  «.iT,?''*'°"  '*  '"volved  in 
Phenomena  ofTm.nT,'„tj'"^'  °'  °"'-  'P'"""' 
™ent.l  experience  Tnrf  r.t  '  ,*''"''  "«  ''«'»  of 
bodily  seni^^  '"'*   ob^rv.tion.   though    not    of 

"*preienn,tivcs  o!  hte^atur/  Vt  °!  """""^  """"y 
*hich.  a,  ,  ho^.  to  !n  .  •  ""!,'"■""=  "  view 
and  vKco.fradu'ar.  r,,  '.  "  V  ""^  '"Pefficial 
the  fB.f  that,  .vith  (h-  2\,.!^  r'  "''  """'"'y  1" 
the  whnlf  ,.r,f,cc  of    ,1  "^      ""^  traditional   ideas 

tune,  „„>  haJecH^elt    e'u™   """'""   *'"^''   '"'"   «"' 
down,  and  thev  ..„  o„iy'"?'^,""  '°  ''"e  crashed 
vainly    trying    ,o   comfort   tlf.       ^  """"^  ""=  ™'""'. 
th«  at   leasf  „,or.iry°^  ^f -^  "-   *'•'"   «he   b.„Vf 
once  persuade  men  tLf  ..^-      •      "^      vainly,"    ,v 
'heir  reach,  and  itViS'not  11",'""  ':"'""  '^   ^onH 
'he  only  logical    IILT L^  '*'°'"  "'  ^    "''■^- 
sibility"  i,  a  fiction.       Had    the T/'""""   '^'^''"" 
f-om    whom    I   have    quo'ed   dearW  ^"^"'^'r'    "'"'■^ 
quences  of  his  rejection  of  all  a.d  L^"    '^'^   "'"■■■^■ 
-vh-ch.  after  all,  is  but  reflecHon  ™  /      P"'":-.  .|.hj.- 
comprehensive-perhaL    h!  ,^'^'  V'tematic  ,„ ,, 

condemn  it  so  un^^^;*'  Sail  h""  ""'*"''<'  '<> 
sure,  for  his  condemnation  seel'  o'i""^;- '  ""  "°* 
false  opposition  of  introstKcfinT  J^  ^"^  "P°"  'he 
opposition  which  no  rn^S  •"  °''»'vation_an 
'0  be  valid,  any  more  thin  h^'",r"'''  ""*  admit 
of  George  Hen'^y  Lewis  Ihfch"      "'"'"  *"'  ^'■«* 

-tthehis.,^.,--v£rrorror;h: 

GoWwm  Smith.  /,^e««./Z.^,.p^,S. 
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abortive  efforts  of  men  of  the  first  rank  to  solve  an 
insoluble  problem— a  view  which,  among  other  defects, 
involves  the  incredible  hypothesis  that  rational  beings 
have  persistently  wasted  their  strength  on  an  intrin- 
sically irrational  task.  That  a  writer  who  has  made  for 
himself  a  name  as  a  historian  and  publicist  should 
labour  under  such  extraordinary  misconceptions  is  a 
sufficient  justification,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the 
attempt  to  show  that  the  reconstruction  of  religious 
belief  on  the  basis  of  reason  is  not  an  insoluble  pro- 
blem. As  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  that 
problem,  I  shall  begin  with  a  short  sUtement  and 
criticism  of  the  philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant,  who, 
more  than  any  other  thinker,  has  determined  the  course 
of  speculation  for  over  a  century.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  courage  with  which  he  faced  the  apparently 
irreconcilable  claims  of  the  head  and  the  heart,  doing 
full  justice  to  the  inviolability  of  natural  law,  and 
yet  refusing  to  surrender  that  inextinguishable  belief 
ill  a  spiritual  world  which  has  survived  the  heaviest 
onslaughts. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  age  of  Kant, 
there  had  been  very  marked  progress  in  the  region  of 
physical  science  as  well  as  in  the  wider  movements  of 
philosophy  and  theoloory.  The  progress  in  science  had 
consisted  in  the  ever  clearer  apprehension  of  the  reign 
of  law,  as  exhibited  in  instance  after  instance,  and  the 
consequent  denial  of  all  breaks  in  the  continuity  of 
natural  processes,  by  the  intrusion  into  the  realm  of 
nature  of  any  supernatural  agency.  The  growth  of  this 
conviction,  the  conviction  of  the  inviolability  of  natural 
law,  raised  a  peculiar  difficulty  when  men  came  to  con- 
sider its  bearing  upon  their  own  life.  If  all  other 
things  are  under  the  dominion  of  natural  law,  is  it 
not  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  showing  prejudice  rather 
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-■ty  had  been  mcre"eVbyT,:r'''"'  ^""^  "^^«'- 
pomtof  view  produced  by  the  c„!-  '  '"  *'''  ^'"'"' 
the  revival  of  learning  ZdLT"""^"  astronomy, 
world.     The  Ptolemaf;  col  "T"^  °^  "^e  new 

™l«i  the  minds  of  men  f";""^""^  ^ad  for  centuries 
cult  to  understand  It  cou wT""'  '",'"  "'  "°'  <'"^- 
testimony  of  facts  :  it  aere^  T^uT'^  ^P'*'"  *°  the 
'°ey:  it  cohered  with  the  1^  ""^  '""'"'■"'  ^osmo- 
ages  to  conceive  of  the  Vrvin!"'''  °'.'''°"Sht  in  all 
worid.  with  its  perpetual  or™^  f  .  """"^   '"^''^   the 

«ruggle  between  ^  aid Th  °^  '"'"'  *"''  d««h,  its 
of  beauty  and  ugliness  w^'  "',''""^=  "'''"«  "re 
*hile  the  mind'orman  ^  eve?'  ''t°  "■"'""-'  *at. 
unity,  and  therefore  "an  never  V"""^  ^°'  '^"'"P'ete 
thing  short  of  a  perf^t  1  '^.  ^"■"i'd  with  any- 
Wiefs  with  his  scie^fic  Lrr?'""'""  °^  ^"  higher 
I-nods,  and  in  ceS  ™f "!'  ^^^  "  «  -Ln 
«aggerated  emphasis  on™  ■,V""^,""'=>'  '°  P'ace 
Now,  the  long  struggle  of  °he  m  ddf  "'*^"  ""P"^'^" 

when  the  barbarism  of  the  Te?^  ^  '^^  """^  "  Pe"od 
ness  of  the  Latin,  races  ha^tl!:  ""^  """  *°^'dli- 
h'gher  impulse  of  reHg  ous  fa  th  T^'"''  *'y  ">= 
natural  that  an  antaeon^sm  I  J  ^""^  "  *«  only 
modified  way-the  SonT,' J^'^  "'"  ^''^'■^«  in  a 
the  sacred-should  then  ^ssul  '"'™  **"=  ^"''>'  and 
v^hatever  seemed  to  b^  trconslr  "'"•'=  '°™'''"'^  'hat 
•«ligion  should  be  brandeH"'  '""'  ""=  '«'"  of 
less,  reason  was  not  eS  J!,""?'""''       Neverthe- 

-holastic  philosophy.  thSitw^"'-'  """'"'     ^he 
■n  the  service  of  an  authonW  P"'"''rily  employed 

prepared  the  way  fo"  thi  °  w^r  "'"''  ""'^°"'^'°'"'y 

The  human  mind  cannot  ^10?"'°^°^^  °'  C°P«rnicus 

dogmas,  the  truth  of  whi  hit  d^^  iT^f  '-"  "P"" 

"  floes  not  venture  to  doubt. 


p(^' 
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without  finding  itself  confronted  with  difficult^  whiA 
it  is  unable  to  solve.     By  accustoming  the  mind  to  so^ 
the  objections  which  might  be  raised  to  what  at  fi«t 
sight  seemed  beyond  doubt,  Scholasticism  prepared  the 
way  for   the  rejection   of  that  sensuous  view   of  the 
cosmos  on  which  ancient  and  mediaeval  astronomy  w" 
based.     And  men's  minds  were  more  ready  to  accept 
Z  new  cosmogony,  because  such  thinners  as  Nico  aus 
Cusanus  and  Bernardino  Telesio  had  "'"^'^y  .^Bgr*'^, 
doubts  of  th*  traditional  view  on  general  philosophical 
grounds.     The   form  .    argued    that    "the    worid   can 
have  neither  centre  nor  circumference,  for  't  could  o^y 
have  these  in  relation  to  something  external,  by  wh^h 
it  is  limited,  «.d  would  thus  not  be  the  whole  world^ 
The  cosmos  has,  therefore,  no  definite  figure.        Every 
point  in  the  world  may,  with  equal  nght,  be  cabled  the 
«ntre,  or  be  set  in  the  periphery.     Ana  since  the  earth 
does  not  stand  at  the  absolute  centre  of  the  world^ 
cannot  be  at  rest"  >     Cusanus  thus  denied  °"  g™^l 
grounds  that  the  earth  is  the  central  point  of  the  world 
Though  he  did  not  teach  that  the  earth  moved  round 
the  sun.     in  doing  so  he  had  dealt  a  severe  J-low    o 
the  mediaeval  cosmogony  ;  for,  not  only  was  the  world 
set  spinning  in  space,  but  the  sharp  contrast  between 
he  heavens  and  the  earth  was  obliterated.     Bernardino 
Telesio,  again,  was  the  representative  of  a  philosophy 
that  made  a  direct  appeal   to  experience.     His  main 
contention  was,  that  there  are  two   forces  at  work   in 
nature,    which    manifest    themselves    m    two    different 
modes    of    motion.     "These    two    principles   work  on 
matter,   which    is    never    increased    or  decreased,    bu^ 
which  under  their  influence  assumes  th.  most  w  dely 
different    forms,    and    which    is    everywhere    unborn. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need   to  assume   a   distinction 
>  HiiMing's  HMory  '/  ^•*™  Pkihiopky,  i.  90- 
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I'tr*"   !'"»*«"'y  and    terrestr-'J    matter  "i     n     .u 
labour,  of  these  two  thinkera  the  Tr!^?'     ,      *'  *'*° 

"eVl'Xaro.th:  ---  --  r o:^;x- 

u^er^e  "ti::  "eL SonJ"  ,"  ^t^t  ^ re^^,  X 
bodies  hkd  disaler^"'  ''"r'"  °'  **""  ''«-="'>' 
closed:  andhencShenm'eSr-  '"T  ""^  '^''- 
thought   had    vanished    aw  ;  for  TerThe""^'";'"' 

hr^hHtTLTtr ''''"-"- ^°^^^^^^^^ 

he  "is  .ade  a  lrtLTr;1hrn'^::r^,^^rfa'*-' 

experience  can  tell  us,  all  finite  h«n^     r  f  " 

the  fdea  of  Gcd  uas  .,  "  h  .i  •  .^^P'""  said  that 
no  need,  did  he  „  rcLres's't  e'"  ^  "'"■^''  "=  "^'^ 
U>e  new  cosn,o,on, .  ^^tTu:  It  U",  ^  r  thaTr/V^ 
new  conception  of  the  universe  has  vastirentU  ou^ 

'MJ.  i.  94. 


k 
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believed  that  he  had  discovered  a  way  py 
by  a  careuu  v.  ^  ^^^  sciences 

s:"s-3n^r::;h,5~ 

naturaly  supposes  that  any  other  method  of  mves  iga_ 
rlVthTwhich  in  his  s^c^Wion  has  y.eded 

Tui  causation.  The  sole  object  of  the-  sc-en^^^^^^^ 
Tic  discover  the  cr^usal  connections  of  particular 
Lts  t  was  therefore  but  natural,  in  the  age  of 
Kant,  when  the  physical  sciences  had  acMeved  ^^ 
triumphant  results,  especially  at  the  hands  of  Newtor 
that  there  should  be  a  strong  tendency  to  interpret  all 
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SUen'thJf  ■'  ""  '""  °'  "''-"^  "-"^on- 

like  other  bemgs,  .s  under  the  dominion  of  natural  law 
how  can  we  suppose  that  his  acts  p^ceed  from  himseTf 
n  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  we  may  sperw  of 
the  movements  of  an  animal  or  even  the  fall  of  a  stone 
as  spontaneous  ?  And  if  there  is  no  law  bu  nat  "ra! 
causafon  :  if  the  whole  sphere  of  reality^sTm"ted  To 
part-cular  phenomena  and  their  connection  w^th  one 
another:  ,s  .t  not  obvious  that  the  ideas  of  God  or  of 

UlL  of  mr"""/!""'"^'  '"^""'"'^  ^'"^  the  immo^ 
tahty  of  man,  must  be  mere  fictions?  But  when  bv 
what  Carlyle  calls  "victorious  analysis,"  we  have  Jn^ 
nd  of  hu„,an  freedom  and  immortality,  inrof  Gc^  Te 
shall  be  forced  to  throw  duty  and  molality  afterthel 
If  there  .s  no  real  agency  in  man  :  if  his  acts  arejuTt 
as  much  the  result  of  certain  external  causes  a"  "y 
other  phenomenon  m  nature  then  it  is  obviously  absurd 
to  speak  of  what  he  .„^>S,  or  ou^i^  „.,  ,,  /„   s  n  e 

cannol"  ""'■Si""l  T^  ""  ''^^  ''  -•'^'  ^e  ««..do  and 
orthr)^'^ ''  ''"P  '^°'"^-  W'th  the  disappearance 
of  he  behef  m  moral  obligation  will  also  disap'^ar  "he 
behef  m  moral  responsibility,  at  least  for  anyone  who 
thmks  consistently.  What  a  man  does  not  do  what 
does  not  proceed  from  hin^self,  for  that  he  canlTt 

.ohumT"f "  ."'"^^  '""^  "ho  attempt  to  app^ 
to  human  act.on  the  same  law  as  that  which  they  apply 
oothe    phenomena,  when  they  are  consistent  (wWch 

Srd  oTur*'  '"'  "  **'  *^  """"^  -'""tin  n 
r^ard  to  human  conajct  is  simply  a  question   not  of 

wha  men  ought  to  do,  but  of  what'as  I  matter' of  act 
we  find  them   domg.     We  may  enquire,  ..^.,  into  the 

soietr  '"h  "'  '"^"  '"'^^^^  under  ceriain'forms  of 
socety.  and  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  what  are  called 
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moral  ideas  from  age  to  age ;  but  all  this,  while  it 
enables  us  to  understand  the  natural  history  of  man, 
does  not  entitle  us  to  speak  of  absolute  right  and 
wrong,  or  in  any  strict  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
No  doubt  society,  for  its  own  protection,  lays  down 
cerUin  laws,  and  punishes  those  who  violate  them  ; 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  thoK  laws  are  absolutely 
right;  it  only  means  that  they  are  the  necessary 
instruments  for  the  preservation  of  social  order,  and  for 
the  security  of  life  and  property. 

This   whole   mode   of  thought   obviously   raises   a 
problem  of  a  most  diificult  character.     It  implies  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  antagonism  between  two  ruling 
ideas,  which  in  a  certain  sense  have  made  their  influence 
felt  from  the  dawn  of  human  history.     On   the  one 
hand,   knowledge    seems    to    be    based    on    particular 
experiences,  and    particular   experiences    seem    to    be 
limited  to  the  sensible  and  phenomenal ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  in  man  an  aspiration  after  a  higher 
and  better  life,  an  aspiration  which   for  centuries  has 
been  bound  up  with  the  belief  in  human  freedom,  duty, 
and  moral  responsibility.     With  the  lucidity  of  philoso- 
phical genius  Kant  saw,  that  unless  the  antagonism  of 
the  natural  and  spiritual  could  be  overcome,  the  whole 
life   of  man  was   threatened    with   destruction.     The 
desire  for  definite  knowledge  is  as  strong  in  man  as  his 
belief  in  the  supersensible.      He  can  surrender  neither, 
and  yet  his  life  must  be  in  perpetual  conflict  and  dis- 
harmony with  itself,  unless  he  can  find  some  means  of 
reconciling  the  one  with  the  other. 

Thi.s  apparent  opposition  of  necessity  and  freedom  has 
sometimes  been  sought  to  be  solved  by  making  the 
things  of  nature  absolutely  difierent  in  kind  from 
spiritual  beings.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  while 
inorganic  things,  and  even  the  highest  of  the  animals, 
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««io„   upon   them   ^  th"  l/vf '"" '"  ™P°"»«  to  the 
°ther   band,  a,   a   ^pirituL    X""""*'  """■  ^"   '^e 
b«ng.  «  ihe  originator  oft-;  rinTr°"'  ""''    '"°'»' 
f«*-     This  solution   of    he    °oL    V"''  "  '^'^°'' 
"'"Pt.     To  remove  man  in  C,     "  ,'^''"'  '=^"«^  '° 
of  natural  law  seemed  t"  him  to  ^^  ^T  "'^  'P''"^ 
fects  and  to  lead  to  thede„"a   of    .^  J*'"'""  °'  '"e 
fi'^«   *e  know  ourselv^  ?J  1""  knowledge.     So 
des-res  and  volitions  are  "^h/rawn  T'   ""''   ">«  "^ 
of  external  causes.      Whe^  =  ^""^  *"  '"""Mce 

of  his  desires,  is  it  notThe  "aLZ.  ^'.^  '"  """■''>  any 
by  the  idea  of  some  objct  Thilh  '''''"'  "  ""^''''d 

"nagmation  as  pleasurable  ?  Gte'"!^"''  '''"^^  »°  "is 
susceptibility  for  certain  ohl  .  ?  "''  ""^"'^  "«ural 
and  the  response  wh'^h  he  mr.  '"u"  '^'"  '"'  °«>e™ 
■"  the  presence  of  a  gLn  "biect '  "'""  "'"^  '""t"''/ 
movement  of  a  stonf  under  2'  i"''  ""  "^^^  "  the 
forces.  Therefore.  Kant  mai„taL'"f."'""=  °'  "'=™al 
as  h,s  whole  sensitive  nature  ^  "*•  '°  '""  «  '«'='t 

fhown  that  man  is  pecuulr7„  ?      "'""*^- ''  """ot  be 
'-of  mechanical  cLs    fo"    S""""!'^^  ''"""  '"e 
of  conscous  states  which  occur  Vn^K       '""'""  ">'  "'"" 
y°"  will  find,  as  he  contends  that        ""*  °^  "">'  *="°". 
senes  follows  in  as  unSu  Ir"^  """"'^^  °f  that 
movements  in  an  unconsc^ui  L"^  '"  ""^  ^"'■<=''  °f 
s«m  that  man,  like  eve^y  o Te    l^'"^-      ''  *°"'<^   ">us 
must  act  under  the  s-iv-/       I       '"^'  ^'^ts  simply  as  he 
Which  act  upon  a  mr"oS"rth  ""*' '^ '''' ^-•- 
unchangmg  way  as  any  oTher  V        r  """^  ^''^'^  ''"d 
"  possibly  be  shown  that  he      7"  °'  ""'""=•  bow  can 
this  problem  perplexed  Kant  K  '^ '     ^°'  ™«"y  years 
to  himself  to'^have  fouS  a   '"'  '"r'"^'"  '«'  ^-"^d 
-—.estweightl^tCCrS^-^ 
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o,«enred  the  independence  and  freedom  of  man.    From 
E^l«n  saidTi.  plain  that  any  attempt  to  w^k«. 
or  ove^row  the  inviolability  of  natur.1  law  could  no^ 
te  indorsed  by  Kant ;  and  indeed  it  wa,  h.s  "cepUnce 
o^thatlaT  as  established  by  the  discoveries  of  «  ence 
»nd  ««cUlly  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  that  first 
f™^  u^n  him  the  importance  of  the  problem^ 
CtTow  can  it  be  held,  in  any  sense,  that  every  change 
fn   he  ^orrd  including  our  o- actions.  taWes  place  m 
Tccordance  with  the  law  of  mechamcal  -"»'^^'^*^'« 
Tl'  ''  tranrrsTe"J:r4"abre'to'S^at  the 
SS  the  mrr:Tf':e  begin  by  a.Wing  why  it  is^*- 
mathematics  and  physics  have  ">ade  such  remark^^ 
progress,  and  are  now  universally  '^^^^f^  "  .^^X 

„,»»!«  and  ohvsics  have  not  advanced  by  a^low  ng 
"a'u"  to  act  upo,.  the  mind,  and  simply  reg,st«.ng 
the^moressio..s  Thus  received;  on  the  contrary. progress 
h^  ^n~e  by  anticipating  in  the  mind  the  meaning 
o^n^re  and  th'en  going  to  her  and  -km^  <,-~ 
The  mathematician  does  not  simply  /«</  h.s  tnangles 
inH  circles  but  constructs  them  ;  and  the  strange  thmg 
irheseco^ructions,  which  seem  to  be  made  m 
entt  iXndence  of  nature,  yet  somehow  or  other 
apply  to  nature  ;  so  that  the  mathemafoan  confidently 
STrms  that  hb  conclusions  hold  good  a  ways  and 
^^w  ao  matter  how  sensible  objects  may 
:S«'ki«er.      Similarly,  the   physicist   has   made 
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balls  to  roll  down  an  IXTpJ^^  \^Z'  '""^^ 
to  us  tl.at  in  some  sense  natu«T.K  •  '"«'^""' 

human  mind      Thi, Trf!.     u^  ""'  '=''"'°"  °f  'he 

a  prepost  Jus  vS  to  uke "  hT  ir™  t""'  "«'" 
any  man  in  his  senses  ,av,h.»K  ?"''  **  "''''  "" 

Does  not  all  knowled  '  col  .  """''  ~''*"  "«"«' 
as  they  are  not  as  1^°  V"  ^'^hending  thing, 

to  be  f^  Kkm'  answeTsT" ''""' "  *°"''*  '"'«  'h^. 
mistake  to  assume  th,     ^  °"'  ""'■"  "  "  "  ^'^'" 

what  it  is  even  Tt,-     I  ,      '^  "'"'-  ""'l  *°"'d   be 

Which  X  V  we^  rEt'Tfhrt'  ""=  '■"""'•«"=' 

for  us  would  be  nothing  but  the  ^^  *"'  '"'  """''"= 
■n  "s  from  moment  to  „«  ITr'  ""''"^ 
never  present  to  our  minreven   the  "   *°"''' 

an  orderly  system  of  obLtr  and  ^^^'^''"'  °f 
out    in    spacef  following    one    anoSl  '■    '^''^'^ 

connected  in  fixed  and  ..n^  ^  "  '"  *""«•  »"d 
true  that  the  Irlfest  phase^^o7  ""^'-  ''  "  -J"''' 
individuals  may  ^  LcSd  1  ""^  "'*"""  '^ 
impressions  of  insewTn  '"^"   '=''»°»   °f 

of  impressions  of  ;n,e  isTo:  "tT  '"'  """  "  ="»•» 
^natu^"  _Those  im^^L^^  C'dot  ..ra^^^Ve^ 

r  wh'IITs  ti:  "  '■  ""1 '"'"  '«"P-tation™  U       " 

a  s;-ro['i^t^sS- irdt^^^^^  -  "^^-^  -. 
F^r^^rp^— :'-|^^ 

Perhaps  we  shall  best  understand  what  K^nf 
by    contrasting    this    new    view    of    kno  ^!,        ""' 
that   of  Hume      Tl,„   -     1         •  knowledge    with 

by   Hume   r^'uces    ^  To'TT  °^ :'"'''''  ^'^'" 
>t   to   a    mere   habitual    sequence 


I''' 
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of   imprwiion.    «nd    copie.    of    iropre«ioni.      TM, 
Ltrine   ««med   to    Kant  to  .how  th.t   Hume  h«l 
^grMped    th.    true    principle    of   knowledge^     If 
Hume  is  right,  it   is  obviou.  that   there  can   be  Jo 
u.  no  .ytern  of  nature,  because  there  are  no  universal 
S  d  ne^ssary  judgments.     The  result  of  Hume's  theor, 
therefore  is.  not  to  explain  knowledge,  but  to  exp^am 
t   away      But   to    Kant  it  seemed    perfectly  certam 
that  the  pure  sciences  at  least,  vii.,  pure  mathematics 
and   pure   physics,   contain    universal    and    necessary 
judgments:    judgments  therefore  which  are  true,  not 
mS  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  particular  place, 
buTl^  all  times  and  in   all  places.     Wha,  then    he 
asks,  must  be  the  character  of  our  knowledge,  .f  we 
a,«    to    account    for    the    fact   that   there    are    such 
judgments?     Mathematics   obviously   rests   upon    tiie 
ideas   of  space   and    time,  and  these  aga.n    are   not 
something    which    we    can    perceive    by    o"'    «"^»- 
From  moment  to  moment  there  anse  '"  "'  d'^"""' 
Lsations,  but  the  perception  of  external  objects  or 
^^ntemal   events  is  not  possible  apart  fn.m    space 
and  time,  and  these  are  not  given  .n  sensation    but 
are    pre-supposed    as    conditions    without    which    we 
should    have    no    consciousness    of   sensible    objects 
As    permanent    elements    pre-supposed    in    all     our 
experience,  they  are  involved   in    all   our  expenence 

of  objects,  and  they  could  "°V '^.  »  '"Y?'  ^irm 
Kant  argues,  were  they  not  the  inalienable  forms 
Wd  ufwlth  the  very  existence  of  our  perceptive 
£u"ty.  That  being  so,  the  objects  of  our  expenence 
„n  have  no  existence  except  within  our  exper'ewe^ 
No  doubt  our  impressions  of  sense  are  due  to  thing 
that  exist  independently  of  our  knowledge,  but  th«e 
must  not  be  identified  with  the  objects  of  ou 
"x^rience.     The    objects    of    our    perception    exi-st 
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"-  "u.ii5'  ft™;  o7"^r'    l""^-     'Vnd    the 
connected  to«therin%h  "'"J"'*'    ^'""'•d    •» 

standing;    wh°chT/nL         "  '*°"'  ''''  ">«  ""d"' 
•nd  unfh.nS'  ^onttitu'^r^^^^         ""   '''  °*"   «««' 

"categorie,."    To  ttTxi.tlnc^^^  ""'  '''"'  ""'  ""» 
inKbythis-thecosmrir/  ^^   """''-""d^^^^^ 
-knowledge  a„rXlEra'j;--"f/-'«-o^ 
no  independent  thine-norrlir-      "^    "»«"«■'  " 
-but  that  systemof  exn^f    ^  ""T^  "P"*  ''"""  "« 
by  our  minds'^a   combiner"?  *'""'  '"  ""'♦""'«' 
into  an  ordered  whole     ft       .u'""""''  "^  P«eption 
why  the  man  of  lienr,  "■"'  ™*''=  ='«"  ">  " 

to    inWolable   L      TiTTV''''  "*""'  '»  -"J"* 

^^ir'rVr^-'^Vt^: 

--r  perception  an2  Z.rS'her;  t^„3 

the'^ientrthar'nar Ta  '"'   r"""'''-  °^ 
it  seems  as  if  we  had   nn  ""'hanging  system, 

the   problem    ofTre^m    if  "".^^   "">'  '"'""O"    °f 
At    this   point    Ka^r       T    ^°^^''''   *an    ever. 

andunexSS  Whltt.h""""'""  "  -""« 
of  nature,  but  the  proTct  of  '""°''""'  *y'"=™ 
conscious  beings?  A  such  t  T  °*"  "^''^'^  « 
it  cannot  be  used  a.  an  ena  'V  "°'  °''"'°"«  *hat 
°f  a  being  with^t  wh.ch  l"^'"^f°'  ">«  destruction 
If   the    system   of    n,<^  *°"'''  "°'  ^''''^t  «  all? 

activity  on  ouTp^rt   no  Tr"'""    'P"''    f™-"    any 

hut   as    it   ha.,    n„       "^   ^'f-activity   in    knowledge  • 

consciousness    it"  can"r";i  '""^l""    "•"    '"    °"' 
cannot    destroy    the    veo^    activity 
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6.     PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS  OF  BEUGION 

without   which    ■--^^JZ::'^^^'^^  '^■ 

minds,  it  is  t^e.  d°  "°*;°"„"  ,y  the  bonds  which  con- 

ences  of  things,  but  t^ey  '^"/^"P^f^^^^  „f  ^elf-consciousness. 
nect  those  differences  into  he  unrtyol  ^^^  ^.^^ 

Thus  it  is  at  once  ^"gS?!';'*  ;;„„"^;  *^  „ally  bonds, 
which  imposes  them  f^^^„^^  ^^„  something 
Necessity  can  only  mean  depe"de"  P^^^^.^_^  .^  ^^ 
foreign,  whereas  *e  law  of  natu  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

foreign  yoke  to  which  the  hum  _^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
but    its   own    law.      And     n  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

confirmation  -hen  we  see  the  J^^^  reality.  U  the 
of  nature   to   the   idea   o  .^  themselves, 

objects  of  our  experience  «ere  thing  ^^.^^_^.^ 

no  doubt  it  would  be  .mposs.be  fo  u^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
that  man  in  his  true  na  ure  .^  fr  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
of  external  necessity.  F°'-  ''  ^^  f„  „p,esent  them 
exist  are  what  we  '';^  "''^^^^^^^^^^^  *„,„  Ltions,  must 
as  being,  all  things,    "dudrng  ou  ;„„_   ^„d 

be  subject  to  the  law  of  njUu  a^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
therefore  we  can  by  "o  possibiU  y  ^^^  ^^^^^^_ 
ultimate  reality  on  '"^^^  „„ '  the  other  hand, 
the  system  of  o"'  ^^^'f  ^^^  l,y  readily  be  seen 
are  by  no  means  the  same  a  y  ^^^^  ^^^ 
when  we  contrast  ^^at  we  kno^  .     ^,^.^^^, 

demands.     W*""  t^r  a    unity ;    for    beyond 
reality    must    te    a    who   ,  _^   ^^^    ^^^.^^ 

it   there   can   be   "°*m&  „„   anything 

simple   demand   which   reason  m         ^  ^ 

that    claims    to    be    abs°>"f '^j/f  a    closed    sphere, 
of   nature,   then,   a   whole?      Is   ^  ^^^^  .^  ^„ 

beyond  which  nothing  else  can  l«J  ^.^.^^^.^„, 

on    its    face    the    ""^^ .  "^ i/",'t'"  once    apparent    the 
That   it   is   not   a  *ho«   «   at    o  PP  ^ 
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the  world-events  constitute  an   absolute  totality,  then 
we  must  hold,  either  that  the  world  has  existed  from 
all  eternity,  or  that  it  began  to  be  at  a  certain  moment 
of  time.    Now,  no  matter  which  of  these  suppositions  we 
adopt,  it  may  at  once  be  shown  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  our  experience.      If  the  world  never 
began  to  be,  then  an  eternity  must  have  elapsed  up  to 
any  given   point  of  time— say,  the  present  moment; 
and,  by  the  very  form  of  our  experisnce,  we  can  only 
present  before  our  minds  events  in  time  by  passing  in 
imagination  from  the  one  event  back  to  the  other.     But, 
obviously,  an   infinite  series  of  moments  of  time  will 
require    an    eternity    to    sum    them    up.      Hence,    an 
infinite  series  of  moments  of  time  is  an  impossible 
experience ;    and,  consequently,    the    supposition    that 
the  world  is  eternal   is  incompatible  with  the  condi- 
tions of  our  experience.     Now,  if  the  world  is   not 
eternal,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  other  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  viz.,  that  the  world  began  at  a  certain  point  of 
time.     But  this  alternative  is  just  as  incompatible  with 
experience  as  the  other.     If  the  world  began  to  be  at 
a  certain  moment  of  time,  then  prior  to  that  moment 
there    was    nothing    but    blank,    empty    time.       Now, 
nothing  can  begin  to  be  unless  there  is  some   reason 
for  its  b^inning  to  be.     But  there  is  nothing  in  empty 
time    to    explain    why   anything  should  begin    to   be. 
Consequently,   the   supposition   that   the   world    began 
to  be  at  a  certain  moment  of  time  conflicts  with  the 
very  conditions  of  our  experience.     We  can  experience 
nothing  which  absolutely  begins  to  be  :   all  the  things 
that  we  experience  are  changes  which  presuppose  some- 
thing prior  on  which  they  depend.      Now,  what  is  to 
be  inferred  from  this  peculiar  fact,  that  we  can  neither 
experience,  or  rather  can  neither  conceive  the  possibility 
of  experiencing,   the    eternity  of   the  world,  nor  the 
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absolute  beginning  of  the  world?     Surely  our  reason 
cannot  compel  us  to  adopt  either  of  two  contradictory 
propositions.     We  cannot  say  that  the  world  is  eternal, 
because  that  seems  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of 
our  knowledge :  we  cannot  say  that  the  world  abso- 
lutely  began  to  be,  for  that  contradicts  the  principle  of 
causality.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  accept 
a  flat  contradiction.     How,  then,  are  we  to  escape  from 
the  dilemma?     Kant's  answer  is:    we  escape  from  it 
the  moment  we  perceive  th  it  Time  is  merely  a  form  of 
our  experience.     When  we  speak  of  absolute  reality, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  it  absolutely  began 
to  be  or  never  began  to  be,  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  Time  at  all.     The  reason  that  our  experience 
is  never  a  complete  whole  arises  from   the   peculiar 
character  of  Time.     Time  is  an  unending  series,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  summing  up  an  unending 
series.     Whatever,  then,  is  represented  as  in  time  is 
thereby  precluded  from  being  a  whole.     And  as  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  space,  the  conclusion  we  had 
already  reached,  that  space  and  time  are  merely  the 
forms  of  our  perception,  is  confirmed  by  the  insoluble 
contradictions  into  which  we  fall  when  we  assume  space 
and  time  to  be  characteristics  of  ultimate  reality.     And 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  principle  of  causality  itself 
Causality  as  a  principle  oi  experience  we  have  already 
seen  to  involve  a  reference  to  time.     What  it  asserts  is, 
that  all  successive  events  as  in  time  imply  a  fixed  order 
of  connection,  such  that  A  must  precede  and  B  follow. 
Now  this  principle  will  clearly  never  give  us  totality : 
for,  since  it  implies  that  an  effect  had  a   precedent 
cause,  while  this  cause  again  is  itself  an  effect  having 
another  prior  cause,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  it  follows 
that  a  totality  as  a  series  of  causes  is  an  impossible 
experience.     In  short,  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
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causality  is  specified  or  limited  to  f  • 
can  never  give  us  a  com' w  ,  """' '"^°'^«"hat  it 
■•eality;  the  most  that  Tl?';;  """'^«'  »y««n  of 
existence  of  a  reality  which  it  i,  "•/°,/"^^"'  ">« 
characterize.  "   "    "self  unable   to 

KamXs";"eX;aSrcor'^°".'°  -'^— ^  ^ow 
freedom.  Man  seemrto  t  h^''''""  °^  "^"'^'"'y -"d 
necessity,  because,  Tke  ot^er  k"''  '"  "'^  ^'^'""^  °f 
his  acts  seem  to  proceed  frL'"''  °'  "P"''«'"«. 
h'mself     But  Kant  hi  sho         "  ""'=  "'""=1  to 

the  principle  of  causality  if, S"  *"=  '"'"''"•  "'^' 
''°"  of  the  human  mind  and  h  ^  f"'^  "'^  """ 
he  a  point  of  view  fro^  1,1  "'^  ""^^  'here  must 
free  from  the  bonds  of  mln  """  '""  ''^  ''''°'^"  to  be 
the  totality  of  the  obwTs  of  ""'  ""''"'■°"-     ^or, 

of  nature,  is  after  aHnh  ''^"'"'='^'  °'  the  system 

character 'of  al  Sot  eSr"'!:  """^  P"™"^-^ 
indicated  by  the  fac"  that  ou^  T  °"'''^'  '^  <^'^">y 
an  absolute  whole.  Fven  the  r""'"  '^"  "^^"  be 
far  as  it  is  specifiec  d  th!  \  r^"*^  °^  "^"^"hty,  so 
to  events  in  time,  dc.s  not  etb.  ""'"'  "^  '"'^  ^^'^tion 
world  as  a  compete  whole  Th!  "'  '°  '.^'^™'"=  the 
characterize  and  connect  events  in  T''  >  '"'''''  ^'^ 
which  shows  that  the  nur!.  •  ™^  "  "nending; 

"ot  really  satisfied  Ly  the  obrr^.f"  r°'  ""^'"■t>'  '^ 
range  of  our  knowledge  Suth  k"  "'■"""  ">'' 
■ng  events  back  along  the  chain  "/''  '^"''  ""^  '■°"°"- 
we  do  not  even  in  the  end  reach  "V""""'"  ^""'»tion. 
«"^e  be  called  a  cause  LT  "^  ""  '"  the  strict 
P'etely  explanator^  of '  an  eff^c't""'  "  "  ''^  '°  ">'  -"" 
effect  dependent  upon  a  orior  '  '^""°'  ''^^'f  he  an 
''-.ands  a  cause  That  fs  not'^lt'lr  ^^  '■""='"^-- 
otherwords,aself-cause  ora  J  "   ''^"'^''  °^'  '" 

^uch  a  cause  actually  exist  ?     Oh    "    T  ''''"S-     ^"^ 
y  exist  ?     Obviously  we  shall  never 
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find  a  cause  of  this  kind-a  cause  that  ..bsolutely  origi- 
nates  or  initiates  effects-within  the  region  of  sensible 
experience;    for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  conditions  of 
sensible  experience  are  such  that  no  object  is  known 
to  undergo  any  change  without  being  acted  upon  by 
an  object  external  to  it.     But  a  self-active  cause  must 
be  acted  upon  purely  by  itself,  not  by  any  other  being. 
It  follows  that  a  self-active  cause  existing  in  time  is  a 
contradiction    in   terms.      This    conclusion    has   been 
forced    upon    us    by    the    abortive    character   of    the 
attempt  to  find  a  real  cause  within  the  realm  of  sen- 
sible experience.     We  can  pass  from  effect  to  cause, 
from   this   cause   to   a  prior  cause,  in   our  search  for 
an  unconditioned  cause  ;  but  so  long  as  we  are  limited 
by  the  conditions  of  our  experience,  such  a  cause  we 
shall  never  find.     But  why  should  there  not  be  a  self- 
active  cause,  which  is  free  from  the  conditions  of  time? 
This  at  least  is  obvious,  that  unless  there  is  such  a 
cause  there  is  no  free  cause.     Let  us,  then,  admit  the 
possibility  of  there  being,  not  merely  a  phenomenal 
cause  of  events,  but  a  real  or  ideal,  or,  as  K=int  calls  it, 
a  "  noumenal  '  cause  of  those  events.      By  this  supposi- 
tion we  provide  for  the  possibility  that  we  are  ourselves 
in  our  true  nature  such  self-active  cau.ses,  while  admitting 
that  our  inner  being  can  never  be  brought  within  the 
circle  of  our  knowledge.     As  we  have  proved  know- 
ledge or  experience  to  be  a  limited   sphere,  there  .s 
nothing  impossible   in   the  supposition   that    our   true 
being  is  hidden   behind   the   veil  of  our    phenomenal 
being,  and   that   every   act    we   do    is    self-originated, 
though  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  knowledge  we 
must  figure  it  as  falling  within  the  system  of  nature, 
and  therefore  as  subject  to  natural  causation. 

Now,  is  there   anything   in   our  own   nature   which 
would  lead  us  to  affirm  at  least  the  possibility  that  we  are 
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f'th^i:\^''-''''T'r'  **'■"«''     Kanfs  answer 
w.  that  we   have   undoubted   grounds   for   this   idea 

actviTv  tf  ""'""•  1  ''''""'"«  '■'  constituted  by  the 
mtn    of  the  ,  ""        ."r  "'""^  "P°"  ">«  '"="'''We  by 

we  Ire  for  o.      T'       '"  °"'  '>'''^'"-      '"  °'her  words, 
we  are  for  ourselves  not  merely  o»jec/s  of  exoerience 
we  are  a  so  the  s.fye.^s,  for  wWch  "alone  those'^obPts' 

regard  ourselves  as  we  regard  other  objects  and  so  far 

B^t  tr."°  r°?  'h  "^"'^'^  '"  °"'  °-  -'"  -  vi " 
fnrf  n  ?u  1"  fundamental  difference  between  man 
and  al   other  beings  of  which  he  has  experience^  tit 

are  affirmed'to  ,:''k"""'^  characteri^S  when  they" 
are  affirmed  to  be  objects,  man,  in  virtue  of  his  intelli- 
gence .s  conscious  of  himsea-  as  the  subject  for  whTh 
all  objects  are,  including  himself  as  a  phenomenon 
Th,s  pure  self-consciousness  points  bevond  th^  K 
nomena.  world,  and  so  far  is  in%ato5^;  th  ht  fdt 
that    man   m   his   true    self  or   inner    nature    is     d^ 

^n.-  /"u^"'*  ^"'"^'"y  ^''''''-  *hat  would  be  iL 
rela  >on  to  the  phenomenal  self?  in  other  words  how 
would   man   as  subject  be  relat^H   f^  f' 

Tk.      1  ^-  ^""jccc  DC  related   to  man  as  obect? 

The  relation  would  be  somewhat  of  this  character  " 
Every   act  which    a    man    ascribes    tr,    t       ,7       Z 

Drnrn.fi  fr u-  '   .      ^^^ribes    to    himself  wou  d 

proceed  from  h.s  own  mitiative  ;  no  other  being  in  the 

frrdom  ;r  •''"  "PP°''"°"'   '"'"fe-  '■  h  his 

freedom  or  selfactivity.     But,  though  as  a  matter  of 

WnT  thl  .i™'    "'^'    '°   '"■"'^^'f>  «^   «   knowing 

t^  /:!  /  "'°   .''  "PP""  '°  '^  necessitated.     We  can 
thus  see  how  .t  .s  possible  that  an  act  which  process 
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purely  from  the  self-conscious  subject,  may  yet  pr«ient 
itself  to  that  subject  under  the  form  of  time,  and  there- 
fore as  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  natural  causality. 
So  far  freedom  has  not  been  proved,  but  has  only 
been  shown  to  be  possible.    Is  there  any  way  by  which 
its  reality  may  be  established?    Kant  affirms  that  there 
is  such  a  way.     It  h  true  that  so  far  as  theoretical 
reason  is  concerned,  we  ran  never  get  beyond  the  mere 
idea  that  freedom  is  possible,  because  of  the  limitations 
under  which  it  operates.     But  it  is  different  when  we 
come  to  consider  man,  not  as  a  knowing,  but  as  an 
acting  being ;  in  other  words,  when  we  consider  him 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  practical  reason  or  will. 
For  man  cannot  act  at  all  except  under  the  idea  of 
freedom;  in  other  words, action  in  a  self-conscious  being 
presupposes   the   power   of  rising  in   idea  above  the 
phenomenal.      If  man    were   nothing   but   a   hnk    m 
the    chain    of   phenomena,  he  would   obviously   never 
have   the   idea  of  any  reality  higher   than  the  phe- 
nomenal.     But  in  every  act   that  he  does  he  holds 
more  or  less  clearly  before  himself  the  idea  of  himself 
as  capable  of  a  higher  form  of  existence  than  that 
in  which  he  finds  himself     Thus  man  can  act  at  all 
only  under  the  presupposition  that  he  is  not  a  mere 
object  like  other  objects,  but  is  a  self-conscious  subject. 
Even  this,  however,  does   not  prove  freedom.      It  no 
doubt  shows  us  how  highly  probable  it  is  that  man 
is  free  ■  but  what  it  actually  proves  is  only  that  man 
has  the  idea  or  thinks  of  nimself  as  free.     We  must 
therefore  have  a  more  solid  basis  for  freedom  before  we 
can  regard   it  as   established  beyond   cavil.      Is   there 
such  a  basis  ?     Again  Kant  answers  in  the  affirmative ; 
there  is  the  imr  ovable  basis  of  the  moral  law.     That 
law  cannot  for  a   moment  be  identified  with  merely 
natural  law ;  for  the  peculiarity  of  moral  law  is,  that  it 
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nierely  natural  object       We'^tn     ►        *"'   ""^^  '"   » 
'"^it  to  fall  to  the  „ounrf        ?.'  '"''  """  "  """e 
bark;    what  we    must' Z  Js^Ih  ^"'  "  '°^  """f*'  '" 
the  ground;    dogs  7  baTk       But        ".!"   ''''  ''''"   '° 
«y  to   himself,  "I   oughtto  do     h'  ..^.'?^   "''°   «" 
to  do  that,"  lives  in  a  l.M     r        ''        '   ""S^-t  not 
not  realized"  wh"h  can  T       f  ^""^  ''^'"'''  ="  "  *°rld 
but  exists  only  as  an  inrr^'"  "  '°"'  •""""tation. 
realm.     A  man  dLs  no7    J""u  °'  'P'"'"^'  °r  idea 
been  or  is  o^ilf^         C tha'T '' '^r"^*  "=  '^ 
may  be  pointed  out  to  him  tLf  ^^''1  '°  "^^     " 

had  a  special  cause  inT."'' *"=""=  has  done 
belief  remains  unshaken  tC^"^  '"!:  ""^  >"='  bis 
otherwise,  and  if  he  has "-terf        ^  '"'"'   "'"='' 

ought  to  have  'c:J^::^^tiT'7J° '"''■'''' ''^ 
that  differs /./.„,/,f„„™";«=  «   something 

-thin  the  sphere  of  knowledge  pfoS  Th"''  ''"l" 
has  the  idea  of  moral  nKi.v  !■  '^  ^^  ^  being  who 
taneously  an  in  eSl  w  M  ":.  "''°  """'"  ^P""" 
its  standard,  must  fSm  the  '"''  ^'"'^'''  himself  by 
independent  of  tU      k        ""^  "^^"'^  °'"  the  case  be 

orn^urar'caltt/'',Tr:lr',^'''^  ''  '^ 
among  others  in  tl.e  realm  of  n?.  u^  °"^  °''J"* 
have  this  idea  of  a  mo«7  ?  ,  ^^'  ''^  *°"'d  "«ver 
and  therefore  we  arrTn  >TJ  ""^•'""  *°"''  «  all ; 
the  fact  that  marharth,s'tV\""°"  '"^'^  f-"- 
and  what  it  presup^ois  is  !  h  -  ' '''""PP"^^'' '■ 
chain  of  natural  necS  1  .  ir      ?  ^'^"''""^  ^'""^  the 

I  have  dwelVat  wh,   '^^      ''^"^■^'="^«  °r  free  being. 
Kanfs  reco3a  o^of  f:^^-- j-^  '-gt^h  on 

only  by  comprehending  tl^  grounds  ofTat"'''  "^"T' 
'■on  .s  .t  possible  to  understand  htm°:.    ^  oToft 
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exir^tence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  man.     Tht 
must  seem  arbitrary  and  baseless  to  anyone  who  does 
not  see  why  Kant  regards  the  denial  of  any  knowltdge 
of  God  and  immortality  as  essential  to  faith  in  their 
existence.     His  reason  fcr  insisting  so  strongly  on  this 
point  is  that,  in   his  viev,  we   should   otherwise  be 
compelled  to  believe  that   there  was  nothing  higher 
than   the   system   of  nature ;    whereas,   ac  mitting   to 
the  fullest  extent  the  limitation  of  knowledge  to  thai 
system,  we  may  go  on  to  build  on  the  place  left  vacant 
by  theoretical  reason  a  solid  edifice  of  reality  by  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  consciousness.     It  is  in  this  way, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  freedom  is  established  ;  and  by  a 
similar  line  of  thought  Kant  seeks  to  show  that,  though 
God  and  immortality  <.  innot  be  theoretically  proved, 
they  are  postulates  which  v.e   as   rational  beings  are 
entitled,  and   indeed  compelled,  to  make.       For  there 
are,  as  Kant  contends,  certain  beliefs  and  hopes  which 
are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  moral  consciousness. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of 
nature  affording  the  least  support  to  them;  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  had  no  other  source  of  illumination  than 
that  which    is    afforded    by    the    natura    sciences,  we 
should  never  even  dream  of  God,  freedom,  or  immor- 
tality.    But,  as  \/e  have  alrf-ady  seen,  the  system  of 
nature   is   after   all   simply   the   manner  in  which  we, 
as  intelligent  beings,  interpret  our  sensible  exijeriences ; 
and  as  we  must  therefore  in  a  sense  be  beyond  nature, 
we    must    impose    upon    ourselves    a    higher    law   or 
principle.     Nor    is    it    any  objection   to    the    ideal  of 
reason    that   it   can    never   be    completely   realized   in 
any  actual  community ;  for  it  yet  remains  the  absolute 
standard  by  which  we  judge  ourselves  and  others. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  it  is  illegitimate  to 
base  reality  upon  our  desires.     Granting  that  a  belief 
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'trengtl.    „f  our    long  ne   a,   a    ^       "*'  *°  '»•«  "« 
directed  to  what  realfy  ex.sts?    ^""""'^    ""^   ''   '» 

our  rational  and  morarnie  Th  ""'  '°'""  '" 
peculiar  to  thi,  or  that  indivUual'  an^  °"'  ''"'•  " 
special   disposition   and   cYrcn",  "'""^  ^""^  •''» 

l^alized;  the  other,  as  spSf,™"'  '"='>'  "-er  be 
the  sanction  of  reason  nrX^  !  "^'°"'  'eceives 
to  believe  in  G^LdoL^" '='''''' '^  "''^  "i" 
rational  beings  we  den,7!;T'.  *"''    '""nortaiity.      As 

ultmately  „,sult  in  hap^nes  and  r'"  '''^  "'°'"'' 
un>on  of  virtue  and  happE  '  mf  T  '"'*"'"«  '^e 
existence  of  an  Infinite  BeTn.,.  "''^  P°^'"'''te  the 

of  that  union,  and  iZortZjT'  "!?.  ^^""''ty 
realization.     With  perfect7nl„-  !  condition  of  its 

objective  reality  of  thLtteerH?  ""  """^  ^'^™  the 
for«  God,  freedom  and  L?^'.''''°"'  ""'^  ">"«- 
guarantee  of  a  ra^^na  'faS  ''how?'".."'''  '"'^°""« 
defending  the  tigher  inte resis  oT^  **"'  ""="'~'  "^ 
as  satisfactoo-  must  be  iTover  fo?  T  v  "^'"■'''' 
our  next  meeting.  ""^  consideration  at 


1  ^ 
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LECTURE   FOURTH 

IDEALISM  AS  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

At  our  last  meeting  we  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
get  an  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  Kant,  while 
discarding  all  external  authority  and  accepting  without 
reservation  the  inviolability  of  natural  law,  yet  attempts 
to  save  the  belief  in  freedom  and  moral  responsibility, 
and  to  establish  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  by  means  of  what  he  calls  "  postulates 
of  practical  reason."     Knowledge,  as  he  holds,  never 
extends  beyond  the  realm  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  precisely  coincident  with  the  sphere  of  the  special 
sciences.     Kant,  however,  points  out  that  nature  is  not 
a  reality   which  exists   in   separation    from  conscious 
beings :  it  is  the  product  of  the  activity  by  which  those 
beings,  in  virtue  of  the  universal  and  necessary  forms  of 
perception  and  thought,  which  belong  to  them  as  men, 
construct  for  themselves  an  ordered  system  of  experi- 
ence.   While  all  objects  and  events  take  their  appointed 
place  in  the  one  system  of  nature,  that  system  does  not 
itself  form  a  complete  whole  ;  for  no  such  whole  can  be 
obtained  consistently  with  the  inclusion  of  all  objects 
and  events  in  space  and  time,  and  their  external  con- 
nection   with   one   another   through   the    principle   of 
reciprocal  causation.     And  as  nothing  can  satisfy  our 
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'ntelligence   short   of  ,n    .K.„i      , 

while  ,he  condition,  of  our  eSenc  """f"'  *"»'''• 
ever  reaching  it. ,.  ,„  forced  ^^  ''"^'"'''  "'  '■™"> 
come  face  to  f.^e  wi'h  rS  '  ""'='«''  "-.t  we  never 
content  our«lve5  with  7h.  dit  t^  '"  ""''^•'"'^  ""»' 
ont  which  alone  i,  p<:S,etr^  Vh'"^  ""''«• 
"Pplies  not     n\y  to  inanim»,.  .u'  ^'^"'  ''    '•'"'on 

""'  al»o  to  oLelvr"rftr  'r^'  '"'  ""  -'-»'». 
"""e've,;  and,,hcrefore  wedo'  r  '"  °'--"'  '-' 
know   oursfive,  a,   we   are    h^       '.""'"^  'P«""""e, 

'J",heli„..,ation,T^  "^du'n""'^"'   "«   "PP^ar 
of  our  knowledge.     B^t^^Z  T"  "'  ^y  'he  character 

.base,  hi,  main'defrncl  7o„;'r^""""'"°"'^-' 
■nterct,.  A,  we  do  not  real°v  J  "'  ""^  "'''e''°"» 
are  there  i,  nothing  in  the  chaLt  r""™''"  "  ^'e 
a-  he  argue,,  f    show  that  in  n  °^  °"'  knowledge, 

free  moral  ag,        a^d  ,hu    th       ''"'  "'""'  *«  "re  "ot 
defence  of  freedom  and  i.^J'':  7^  "  '«f'  °Pen  for  the 
mora.  con,ciou,nT„"'ror^:';;"fh°"  '"'  •"^'^  "'  ^' 
for  unity  can  only  be  S      h      Z""""'"  ''''"«"<» 
principle  comprehending  C     a^url      J'~"">'  "^  » 
and  subject;  and  thereforrth,   ^     '/"^  man.  object 
ari,e,  in  the  ,earch  for  that    on-itr'  '''^  '--''"'ly 
can  give  ,ati,faction  to  rea,o„      f.    """^  *'"'^''  "'""e 
"n>ty  we  can  never  know     but  h      "  '""^  """  »"=h  a 
the  Idea  of  freedom.  we^„d  tht^"'  '".  '"e  case  of 
the  concla,ions  of  science*!,         ,   ^''™  "  "°'''>'ng  in 
God,  if  there  are  gorgroundr'""'"  '""  «'■'"="=!  of 
"eh-eving  in  it.    rLrlucCu^d"  do"""  "''"'°"  ^- 
consciousness  Kant  contend  """''  '"  *he  moral 

where  our  desires  and  hoptr't"hW'"  '^  ^  ^^ 
of  the  reality  of  their  objecTs  I'l  ^'^'''  ^"""'ee 
moral  obligation  we  come  unon  1  ™"'ciousness  of 
us  above  all  the  desires  that  aim  r"""','  ""''='■  '""'^ 
"^PP-ne,,.     So  far  as  I  hoTd  Tyse'^a  t'^.i 
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conformity  with  the  ideal  of  a  perfectly  ^o^-^'^'^^' 
munity,  of  which  every  man  recognizes  himself  to  be  a 
membe  ,  I  refuse  to  make  the  very  smallest  concession 
to  t"e  cl'amours  of  natural  inclination.    If  d"ty  « 
even  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  a 
possible  satisfaction  of  my  sensuous  nature,  jeason  tel^ 
me  that  1  must  obey.      The  solicitations  of  my  lower 
nature  are  hard  to  withstand,  especially  when  they  are 
retforced  by  a  sort  of  moral  cunning,  wh-h.wh^pe  s 
that  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  or  that  -t  '^  J-J^'S"^ «; 
because  of  the  beneficial  consequences  to  flo*  f™"!  '' • 
but   we   all   know   that   the  moral    law   admits  o    no 
oalterine  with    its   absolute  commands,  but   must  be 
lyed  absolutely  and  unconditionally.    Thus  we  frame 
for  ourselves   the    ideal    of  a   community   of   rationa 
teines  each  of  whom  places  hunself  and  others  under 
TZ:L^   system  of  ..oral   laws,  and  this  .deal   we 
reeard   as   expressing,  and   alone  expressing,  the   true 
nature  of  maa      It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  society  in 
which  every  one  should  at  all  times  will  the  moral  law 
^ould  be  infinitely  higher  than  any  that  has  ap^ared 
on  earth.     Nor  will  Kant  admit  that  morality  may  be 
merely  a  beautiful  illusion,  drawing  man  on  by  a  sort  ot 
Toble'craft  to  seek  the  good  of  al .     The  moral  con 
sciousness,  as  he  maintains,  is  the  deepest  thing  m  us 
It  is  the  point  at  which  we  are  united  to  al    possible 
ational  be'ings,  finite  or  infinite,  and   "?<>"  '»  f  P^^J^^ 
the  whole  of  our  spiritual  interests.     If  we  had  no  other 
ource  of  illumination  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  natural    sciences,  those    interests   would   certamly 
vanish  away  as  empty  dreams.     In  ^  P-^'X  ™-^-- 
system  there   is   no   place   for   spin  ,  and   if  we   were 
ourselves  but  links  in  an  endless  chain  of  ""^^J^- "^ 
should  have  no  guarantee  of  freedom  or  '"""^rtahty  °' 
God     But  the  system  of  nature  is  our  own  construction. 
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t'hlfS 'r  find  Tn':  '"  r  '"  ^"'"'"'^  "■-'•    VVhen. 

by  reason,  as  essential  tn  »!,.      V-     •  endorsed 

nature,  we'  are  en.i  ed  o  rtga:^'';C"  "''"".""'''' 
reality.     "  The  rieht^n„7        "  "  ^^^'^  "PO" 

I  -i  thatThere!h  dbe"  "gc^Tm  ^/':  ""^^  ^''^  = 
'■«  this  world  of  natural  n^.  >  ,'  l"'"^'  "'"'  """"g^ 
but  should  also  Won"  to  "^;  '  '^°"^'^  "°'  ^  "ft, 
freedom;  fi^  I T//  tLt"^ ^ ^"'''"'■^''''^  *°''<^  °f 
endless.     On    hh  fait^  ,  T^  .^"""°"  ^''°"'d   be 

taken  from  1  "i         *■  '  '"'"'  ""'^  ^'^^  "ot  let  it  be 

dualism  of  mauer  and  minr  h  '   '^'^"'  ^''"^^  *«  °'d 

™ade  it  .■mpos:iwe1orTn;otr:hrh:f^"''^"?^^ 
principle  to  suDDo<,e  n,=*       ,  ^**  mastered  its 

in  the^mmedlTof  ™t^anr '"^r'^^'^''  ^'"'" 
mere  process  of  a'Lst  act  refl«  ion  f"''  '''  "'  '"  ^">' 
is    never   given    in   o„r   .  For.  JUst  as  matter 

separate  an^d  i^de^nXntTer "nts^LTrir  ^ 
as  m  conjunction  with  mind  ■  <:n  ,h       °     '  '"^^'^ 

as  an  experience  which  c^s.i's:fiSteds"e°  T'  "'"^ 
impulses,  and  just  as  certain  vn  sensations  and 

of  "  bloodless 'categories 'Si„°"V°'"''°r''  ""'""'y 
must  necessarily  be   whether  the     ^T  '^'  P™'''^"' 
experience,  within  which  matter  and       •  7^'''  °'  °"^ 
dinate  distinctions  i,  iH.nf"  ■        .        "'"''  "^  'ubor- 
moralityandthln  can  h!  ^  ""'"  '''""^' ^"'l  "Aether 
the  warLt  oft^  Bu  w^r  r'n"  'T  °"'>' 
old  antagonisms  of  th.  .L   m        .    ^*'  ^^°'""  "'^t  'he 
materiat'and    the     pW  ^a      '  '"'  V'^  '■"'='"='"«'•  'he 
untenable  preconcepCsl;  ^""^  l'"""    "'""'^'    ''"' 
has  given  occasTon  forT'      '^""°'  '^  '''"'■«''  "-at  he 
g   en  occasion  for  h.s  successors  to  fall  back  into 
■Q-eed  in  E.  Ci^,  ^„,^,.  „^  ^ 
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new  forms  of  dualism,  which  are  only  less  fatal  than  the 
oW  S^Tuse  they  put  the  problem  in  a  way  that  bnngs 
us  ^eTT  o  ts  s'^lution.     It  is  with  the  object  of  aidmg 
in  ^t  solution  that  I  propose  to  bring  before  you  what 
JLm  to  me  to  be  certain  inadequacies  in  the  doctrine  of 
Tant  whTch  prevent  it  from  being  entirely  satisfactory. 
When  Ka'^t  took  up  the  problem  o    philosophy  .t 
wa^tacitly  assumed  either  that  the  world  as  known  to 
us  is  complete  in  itself  prior  to,  and  independently  o^ 
our  apprehension  of  it,  or  that  the  on  y  reality  of  wh.ch 
we  have  direct  knowledge  consists  of  our  own  ideas  or 
Ttates  of  consciousness.      In  the  one  case   knowledge 
wa    supposed  to  consist  in  the  passive  ''PP'f  <=."^'°"  ° 
what  already  exists;  in  the  other,  it  was  denied  that 
we  have  any  experience,  or  at  least  any  direct  experi- 
ence of  a   world  lying  beyond  consciousness.     Now, 
Kani  began  by  challenging  this  whole  point  of  view. 
We  ca^ot,  he'said,  legitimately  start  with  the  assump- 
tion of  a  world  lying  beyond  our  minds,  which  yet  is  of 
the  same  essential  character  as  the  world  of  our  experi- 
ence  •  nor,  again,  can  the  position  be  defended,  that  ^e 
are  directly  conscious  only  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds. 
I   we  Take  the  former  view,  it  is  inconceivable  how  we 
can  construct  a  science  of  nature ;  for  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  pure  passivity  of  the  mind,  our  judgments 
atout  nature  can  never  have  any  wider  application  than 
to  thl  limited  number  of  objects  that  have  fallen  within 
our  experience,  whereas  a  science  of  nature  must  cons  st 
°„  judgments  that  are  true  universally  and  necessarily. 
If  aeain   we  take  the  latter  view,  we  can  say  nothing 
about    the   nature    of   the   world;    for    that   which    is 
assumed  to  be  beyond  the  confines  of  our  consc~ss 
cannot  even  be  known  to  exist.     We  must  therefore 
revTse  our  whole  way  of  looking  at  things.     Nature,  or 
the  so-called  "external"  world,  is  not  external  to  mind, 
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obicts'outside'o/onj"anot),'""'*  '""  "  ~"»''«'  "^ 
external  to  one  another  .„  the  ''"*"'"/'  °'  "'  '^^"'^ 
"nd  "marching  sS  in  '  T  °1 '*''"^ '''■««''' 
therefore,  just  as  dfrt/,  "'^'"'   "'="     We  are, 

mind.  M^re^ve'thee^LT"""  °'  '"''"'^'  ^  °f 
g'-ven  to  us  in  ou  sensItZ  "':'"'''"""  ^°''d  is  not 
singleness   are    not   know  '^     '  '^=^'«"»«ti°ns  in  their 

ordered  and  coXed TS^LTo'L  ^^'7  ''"''  '"'' 
and  thought  have  we  anv  evL  /  °'^  P^"'^Pf'°'^ 

these  forms  do  no^Hke  ^^  °' "''*"'^-  N°-- 
individual  and  change  un^  ^^'^  "''"'  ^^^^ 
n-oment;  they  are  identical"  T  '^^  '"°"'^"*  ^o 
construct  an  external  „!!lH  Zu  """"■  '^*"'''  *«  ^11 
sensible  aspects  is  funH  ^,"'''  ^^'•>'  "^  ''  ™=y  i"  its 

that  it  cons"ts\f  oLct^n  s  ''  "'  tf"^  '"  »"■■"--■ 
an  of  which  are  conne  ed  Z'T'^u^'"''  '"  "■"=. 
natural  causation.  Th!s  's  thf  u*"^.'""  ^"'^  °f 
business  of  the  sciences  tn  «.  '"'''  "'"'"'^  "  '^  the 

laws.  "'^'  '°  '"'■^ey  and  reduce  to  specific 

to  explain  the'^eps  by  which'tl  '"h°?"°"'^''^^  '"» 
■"ivances  in  knowldge,  by  the  !nter"  .""  ^"'"^">' 
particular  sensible  e^nds  1 TT "°"  °^  ^'' 
account  for  was  that  o™  worl^':  tr"'V° 
every  man  lives,  though  it  ,^  ITv  .  f  '"  "''''^'' 

as  a  system  by  those  whn  h  ^  ^^Pi-^ssly  conceived 
■noder^  science  The  devel'"'  """  ""^  '"^°"  "^ 
the  individual  is  a  .utiSThrht„sVr'^'^^  ■" 
by  the  psychologist,  whereas  the  Uk  of^.'"'*"''"^ 
philosopher  is  to  determine      u  °'^  ^''^   "^"''cal 

under  which  every  oleT-   "^    u"'   "'^    ""^itions 
a  system  of  exp   Lee  and  !'  =°"=-i°"sness  of 

and   necessary'^^re^tTt  Sit  V'''  ""!^^'^^' 
"y  wnicn  it  is  constituted. 


,    ^  1^ 
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Kant  assumed,  as  a  basis  for  his  investigation,  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  essential  nature, 
and  therefore  that  the  fundamental  features  m  the 
experience  of  one  man  are  identical  in  kmd  with  the 
fundamental  features  in  the  experience  of  all  men. 
Of  course  each  of  us  has  his  own  individual  experi- 
ence, for  which  the  experience  of  another  cannot  be 
a  substitute ;  but,  differ  as  we  may  in  particulars,  we 
all  organize  our  experience  into  a  system  in  virtue  ol 
the  inalienable  birthright  of  our  intelligence,  and  indeed 
into  a  system  which  is  identical  for  all  men,  however 
they  may  differ  in  respect  of  the  data  so  organized. 
Were  it  not  so,  as  Kant  maintains,  our  intelligence 
would  not  be  a  principle  of  unity,  but  a  principle  of 

contradiction.  ,  .  ,  n- 

So  far  as  he  contends  for  the  identity  of  intelhgence 
in  all  men,  Kant  seems  to  me  to  insist  upon  a  principle 
which  is  of  supreme  importance,  a  principle  which  is 
rejected  or  denied  by  those  who  seek,  with  what  seems 
manifest  inconsistency,  to  commend  for  our  acceptance 
the  doctrine  that  in  the  end   what  we  call  knowledge 
is  nothing  but  the  "working  conceptions"  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  reduce  to  order  the  confused  mass  of 
impressions  ever  crowding  "pon  us.     But,  although  he 
would    have    rejected    without    hesitation    this    recent 
development  of  his  philosophy,  maintaining  as  he  does 
that  the  system  of  nature  is  necessarily  the  same  for 
all   men,   Kant's   theory  of  knowledge  rests   upon   an 
assumption  which  logically  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
reality  cannot  be  a  rational  and  self-consistent  whole. 
That  assumption  is,  that  the  data  furnished  to  us  by 
our  sensible  experiences  are  infected  by  certain  funda- 
mental  and  insuperable  limitations,  with  the  result  that 
what  we  call  knowledge  is  not  really  the  comprehension 
of  that  which  is,  but  only  of  that  which  afipears.     We 
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themselves  not  to  be  It'"  =  t"*^  **"'«  '■°™=  P^ve 
"Jtimate  nature  by  Se  tct Tat  °'  ^'''^  '"   '"' 

operate  with  sensible  data  .  '■'^°"'  ™™Pelled  to 
which  it  is  its  verynature  to  !  1°  T''  """  """y  f°^ 
■cognize  that  the  system  of  nt'  ""'  I'  '"""  '°''^  to 
within  knowledge  is  a    the  -n?K''  *'"'''  "'°"'  f^"" 

>•"  the  Cn-Ii  aU  e;rof  ^^^^^^  '"•=  -Arable  spot 

true  that  our  exlr^„l  '^"""''^^Se-  't  is  no  doubt 
the  scientific  vi^w'^fThe  "r.r" /""P'^'^'  '"''  'hat 
-e  cannot  infer  from  dthlrof  th  'r'™"  ""^^  '  •>•" 
lies  beyond  the  SDheT/.f  ■      "^  '^"^  that  reality 

"  -  '"ndamentatL  Cso"!'^'?  ^'"^  P°-"' 
upon  the  philosophy  of  relt^nthlT>'  "  ''""""« 
to  devote  special  atLtiont?;;'      "  "  ''^"''  "'^'^''^ 

has  not  entirely  freed  hilTr "  '^^"^  '°  'x^'  that  he 
point  of  view  aga^  wh  ch  hL  T,  ''\  ''"^-'-d-^h-stic 
one  sense  a  proVest  Tf  '  e  il^  ""'°'\  Philosophy  is  in 
comes  to  have  the  Jn  """^  "'^  individual    nan 

it  is  natural  to  savth^tv°r"'''  °^  "  =^"^''"e  ^  ■ 
-ticn  upo  him'o?  hat  b""''"^^  ^^^""^  ^™"-  '' 
do^:bt  that  this  explanation  t"  ^"'  '"^''^  "  "° 
as  the  onlyquestion  asted  is^r"'''/"""^"'  ^°  '" 
tions  under   which   a  c.rf  '^^^'''  '°  the  condi- 

ff-    th»  •  certain   sensation   arises      Tt,. 

■^-.f.  the  sensation   whir-y,    r  -inses.      ihus, 

°[a  fire  can  be  det^ei    .^aTj"'"  '"%''-' 
the  same  principle  as  anv  Jh  "'*>'•  ^"'^  on 
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by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  causality.     So 
bng  as  we  remain  at  this  point  of  view,  therefore   we 
muft  say,  that  between  the  sensations  of  the  .nd.v  dua^ 
and  the  external  object  which  acts  as  a  '*•■"""».  *^« 
is  a  causal  relation  the  same  in   """d  »s  that  wh  ch 
subsists   between  any  two  external  obj^^'^-'"''-  »''' 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  heat   of  a  stone    or    more 
precisely,  the  molecular  vibrations  m  ^^-^h-     '*  ^oes 
not   follow,   however,   that   we   can    apply  'he jame 
principle  of  explanation   to   the  relation   between  the 
Sal  world 'and  the  knowledge  by  the  .nd.vidua 
of  that  world.     For  that  knowledge  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  action  upon  consciousness  of  an  °bject   which 
exists  independently  of  that  consciousness.     We  are 
ve^apt  to^hink  o?  the  matter  in  that  way,  because 
we  are  usually  interested,  not  in  the  problem  of  know- 
Te^ge,  but  in  the  characteristics  of  the  objects  known  ; 
and   therefore,  we  almost  inevitably  overlook  the  fac 
^hat  for  us  there  are  no  objects  but  those  which  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.     When  we  say 
Thlt  the  sensation  of  heat  is  due  to  the  action  of  a 
fire  we  are  moving  within  a  world  that  could  not  ex,  t 
for  us  at  all  but  for  the  complex  activity  ■'"Pl'^d  in 
the  interpretation   of  our  sensation  as  a  fact  which 
takes  its  place  in  the  orderly  system  of  experience- 
a  system   which,  as  Kant   himself  has  shown,  has  is 
Lng   for    us    only   because   of   the   unifying   activity 
^'"oL  minds.     Overlooking  this   -.ivity    and  fixing 
our    attention    upon    the    sensation    of    the    moment 
we  refer   it   to   an   external    object  as  its  cause    and 
imagine    that    no    further    explanation    is    "^^ed    or 
can    be    given.      In    reality    we    have    in    this    way 
explained'  nothing,    but    have    simply    ""'T^'^ 
knowledge    of   a    system   of   experience,   and   pointed 
out  that  the  sensation  in  question  falls  withm  it,  and 
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■•»  «8.rd  to  the  co„„«t,orof  °  ,'!"°*Wk«  "  not 
-•thin  a  world  assum^'r^'Zad;".'  "''\''"°"'- 
we  come  to  have  the  knowl^^  c^  '*"°""''  ■"«  ^ow 
"  a".  To  say  that  tht  JS*  °'  »  '^"'«'  °f  objects 
thesameas  Myme  that  TJ  if  u"P°"  °"  """ds  is 
the  activity  of 'ou7iVisThfcait;r.;^?  °"'^  '^ 
The  world  is  not  the  caL!  Ir  ,      """'  "="^'V- 

without  knowledge   there Tn       °"'  ''"°'-'«'?e;    for, 
of  causality  cannot  beTv^?  ."°  «use.     The  principle 
-iation  beLeenli    ^Sttect^J'"  "'""  °'  ''' 
the  subject  as  interpreting  hU  ^  '      °'""  "'»''  ^o™ 
'■^ject.     When,  there  oL^'    'fP*""""'  there  is  no 
explain  it,  the  so  ca««i  ex"LA  "''*  "  """^  '°  ^ 
presuppose  the  v^VrincM.    Tl  """"  "==«»"ily 
explained.     If  the7alfd  tv  ^' J  ^'^    ^  ^°"Sht  to  bi 
is  admitted,  there  .s  no  dfffi    .r"""'*  °^  '=''"*="'ty 
the  Origination  of  a  given  Sf  '"  r~""""^  '°^ 
that  case  is  necessary  .ftoas^rthr'  '°:.'"  *«  '" 
which  it  arises;  but^bviousj  w^ dnno?"'"""  ""'" 
ongination  of  the  Drincinl-  V^r     '=*""o' account  for  the 
'°  the   very   princi^Th  ch  .^ToT"  '^  ^   """"^ 
Now,  no  one  has  pointed  thJ.      ?         *'"=°"     ^   for. 
Kant  himself;  but^hi^f  hi  ^   °.    .'"°'*  ^'^^'^  than 
force  that  the  princirte  of  r/'?'"'^'  '"'"'  '""'^stible 
f'coitheparticula^^^'l^rtV'"""'  **  ""^'ved 
he  never  gets  rid  of  tfe Tdea  th'at' the"  """',?'--'>'«. 
'n  experience  is  the  result  of  th,     .       "~'**  ''=""="* 
subject  of  an  object  that  el,^°  '^'°"  °"  the  knowing 
.'he  object.     And  as  the  oW^t  o^"'  '°  ""  '"="■"">'  °^ 
into  that  sensible  element  in  ^        P*™""  "  """'V^d 
of  perception   and   thought  T""'.'°"  '''"'  "«=  fo™^ 
identifyingtheoblc    which  «'"'  1  ""^'"^'^   '"'"' 
'he  object  as  *Ju^  ■   s^'^l^^ZT  "^T''"^  *'** 
'        ,     t  'he  former  lapses  into 
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.  thlne-in-itself.  of  which  we  can  say  nothing  but  ttat 
ft  "whUe  the  atter is  regarded  as  the  '^PP'f'^^J^ «" 
obl^  which  does  not  itself  appear,  but  falls  beyond 
the  sphere  of  knowledge.  „i,„.ihniK 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  .s  much  pl""»»l'^ 
in    Kant's    reference    to    things-in-themselves    as    the 
source    of   the    sensations    whicl>    we    as    mdmduals 
ext^lence.     Obviously,  we  do  not  make  sensations  for 
oS«  but  must  take  them  as  they  com^  and  they 
suSy  ««!»'  a"  °"  =«"°'»'  *°  ^P'"'  them  away. 
NaSS^  enough,  therefore,  we  come  to  look  u^" 
ourselvei    as    the    passive    «cipjenU    °f   ""P^'°;^^ 
coming    from   without;    and    when,    w.th    Kant,   we 
XnL  that  the  objects  of  our  expenence  are  con 
^ed  by  the  combining  activity  of  o"'  °*"  '1"^'; 
we  inevitably  think  of  the  impressions  themselves  as 
Tmehow  Jated  to  a  real  object  which  does  not  fall 
^rtlnTno"  ledge,  and  therefore  must  be  distmgu.shed 
from  the  object^s  known  to  us.     But.  i    we  consider 
ie  matter  iore  carefully,  it  becomes  evWent  tha    we 
^  Ae  victims  of  a  confusion  of  ideas.     My  sensations 
rcertainly  cannot  make  or  unmake;   but  it  by  no 
L-^nsTllows  that  they  are  produced  in  me  by  a  cause 
which  lies  beyond  the  circle  of  my  knowledge.     If  I 
S=  what  pla^  they  have  in  my  experience  as  a  whole, 
Fcan  tra^  out  and  assign  the  elements  in  it  wh^  are 
„«Lary  as  the  condition  of  their  existence,  but  by 
rSwo  not  by  any  means  explain  their  ultimate 
^urcl     The  only  explanation  which  can  give  final 
faction  is  one  Uiat  assigns,  not  merely  the  particular 
conSions  under  which  my  sensations  anse    but  the 
conditions  of  my  total  consciousness;   and  "Ot  merety 
ormy  consciousness,  but  of  all  consciousness,  actual  o 
"pL^lL^and  obviously  such  an  explanation   Ijfts^ 
k^e   the   system   of  nature   altogether.     It   is   this 


hold  that  the  totahtv  af  „ .,     '      ?  """  '»  '"^  ^ 
"[■•thin  the  sphe„  of  ^;.el™e„."'*i"""  ^  ~"''"«' 
the  system  of  nature  Tnot  a  'c.o,!?'"^^  ''""'^  "■" 
"P  the  idea  of  a  re-Jitv  whU         ^  "''*''"'  ^'  '^ 
fnd  infers  that  msVj^L^^tZX'  'T  '"  "■""^' 
»  not  an  object  of  knov^^el,",     wL^lirl'T"'""' 
have  inferred  is,  that  tn  „,.      .    ,       ""  ''''°'''''  ^ally 
f«>m  falling  ,o  piS  «  T™!"'  "u-  '^='='"  "^  """-^ 
of  our  finite  mfndTwe  ^^^T  see"*;''""^  ~"k''™^"°" 
knowledge  of  that  system  to    t?  n  °  '""^  ^'^  °"' 
tions.     If  this    can    be   don    '     •-  ''"'"PP""- 

thing-in-itself   wii!"  no"*  .of;:'   J'    ^"'   »"»   the 
comprehend  it  ^       ™'"'    o"'    efforts    to 

itseff::;d''g,:srd''r '°'  "i  "^'"^  '•""«"y  thmg-in. 

which  has  any  metn  t  ?"""""  *""  ""=  °"'y  '«!  ty 

the  circle  ofZ  ex^nSce'  "  "k!!"*"'^"  '^^  "'thin 

»n  no  longer  acc^r™e  a;hT  '^"  '°  ^  ♦•"«  we 

knowledge.     KantXmesS,aV""^"!;"'  """^"^  to 
with  the  mechanicaYsZcn,       .^"""''''^^•''■""'■""dent 

sciences  voluntarily  dtn"  tlt'","'"''^''  ""=  "»'"-' 
vW.  he  is  led  to'^hoTd  that  t  "^h-  ^"'"^  *" 
only  of  objects  in  space  Lh»^  ""  "P^^ence 
"acting  on  each  o"her  and  that  '"''  T  ^'"^  ""^ 
of  the  world,  though"'  ^L"L  Z^ r\^"  ""=«?«<•" 
cannot  be  n^arded  al  Tnowl^  o '"'  "'  '"^  "'te 
sequences  ofThis  assumption^  that  °"'  °'  *"'  ~"- 
and  volitions  are  eveX  tL  "  °'"' '"'"  '^«'™ 

■■"violable  law  of  ^uStion  ^  '°'""  ""''"■  ">«=  «■"= 
the^fore.  we  have  no  .'exnT  "«'  '^""^!  """. 
of  outlives  as  fr^  TLt,  '^"^""=  °'  knowledge 
■"-"elves  as  mor^  ^1  To  "2  \rr"'""  "^ 
-'.under  the  name"f^^aVrthtLrL' 
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"  knowledge  ";  but,  .t  leMt  in  the  Bnt  liMttnee,  he  •««• 

Noting.     1.  the«.  then,  any  vlld  re»on  for  UmWng 
k~owlldge.  in   the  w.y   K.nt  hu  done,  to  ob)eeU 
^d  e^S.  which  Wl  within  the  "  »y»'«"' ?^  "'*    ,    ' 
Nronly  doe.  the  limiution  «*m  »»  be  'ndefms.ble 
in  h^lf,  but  it  may  be  rf.own,  as  1  think,  that  it  .»  not 
Z^ZU  with  the  "new  way  of  idea."  opened  up  by 
Kant  himself.     What  is  the  "  system  of  nature   ?     "  is 
Se  r^^Tworld   as  it  exist,  for   us  in  virtue  of  our 
tatellieence.     No   doubt  that  system  is  no  arbitrary 
Srof  ours,  but  it  exists  for  u,  only  because  we 
r"  capable   of  comprehending  the  indissolub  e  con- 
'"tion'^^f  objects,  a  connection  without  wh.ch  the 
world    would    fall    to   pieces,  like   a   hou»  when  itt 
TpporU  are  withdrawn.     In  other  words  the  world  .s 
mnW^nt  to  us  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  rational  or 
mel5- ;  and.  therefore,  it  can  be  no  mere  agg^te 
or  colfection  of  isolated  atoms,  but  must  b««  whole,  »U 
the  part,  of  which  imply  one  another.     Now  if  thi.  » 
w^Tbegin  to  see  that  the  "system  of  nature,   as  it 
"'J^wed  by  the  special  sciences,  is  after  all  only  a 
^rtial  and  inadequate  „presenUtion  of  the  world  as  it 
^y  is.     The  2a\  world  is  a  mechanical  >y^°- 
S  with  the  object  of  attaining  a  clear  and  definite 
ZS'oT^  elements,  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  mechanioJ 
ll^em  •   but  it  is  so  much  more,  that  any  one  who 
Ss'that  mode  of  conception  as  ultimate  will  find 
^2f   anded  in  contradiction.     For  that  "system." 
Uken  by  itself,  is  very  far  from  being  self-supporting 
or   self-Lmplete.     It   exist,   only   for   a   ra^nal   o^ 
intellieent  subject;   and  if  this  subject  is  left  out  of 
'a^ctK  vanishe;  away.     The  only  foundation,  ther. 
fore.  up.n  which  a  real  science  of  nature  can  be  basrf. 
Ur^i.  and  if  the  system  "f  nature  doe.  not  pre- 
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collection  ToSL^«H^'^  "'"'"•     ^ow,  , 
den,.n/f^.S;ie  XT,::?'''  "!'"■>'  ""  ""''"•' 

pr«uppo,ition.  A,  K.'  hrr^r°"""«  «'*  '■°' "» 

no  cor^etenes,  or  indil  7"'^  P°'""  °'"'  »•>««  i, 
of  objec^,Tn  t^  °'  ind  til  i  '"  '"''  "•^''"""•t-on 
extensive  or  intw^ve  «n  '  ^'"^  "°  ""Bnitude. 
complete  in  i^.e!f     f;  t ",h   .k '*,,'°""'"«'  """ich  i. 

.nd  "the  infinltt'divilriML'Sdi'^^^^^^^^ 
exist    at    all    onlv    as    .}J    7     extended   universe 

con«:i.u,ne„.  Now  we  a^  ,°"'  "'  '  ^'"'''''•f 
b-ck  from  our  e^°;He7ce'To'rLr^'l'°  -- 
make  it  possible,  unless  we  «L„f  .u  ,1  ""^'^'V  to 
attitude  of  the  ^T^^°tT  "«  f'"" '™'''"='°'-/ 
cannot   even   be  su7e  tf^f  ""'"'*'"  **>«  *« 

Kant  himself  shows  we  do  finni^'"'  *"  ""'*'  " 
conceived  simply  L  aTa^^i*'?'  K'  7'"  *•"'"  " 
-acting  on  one  ■  "Z^lt  ^''V^''"^  ^"'^ 
Ixscause  it  is  nc    -        TnL-  ■  '  ^^Plete  whole, 

to  seek  for  ah    ■-,    ^^Z"^'  '"'"' r  "°'  ^o  on 
»   1 ..     I    and    more  satisfactory  way  of 


If' 
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regaiding  it  7    A.i  Interminable  clwln  of  eventi,  hanging 
luspended  in  the  »ir  at  both  endi,  ii  obviously  the 
men  fragment  of  a  real  universe,  not  the  universe  in 
its  totality.     For,  after  all,  mind  exists,  and  in  any 
ultimate  theory  must  have  at  Utut  as  much  reality  as 
the   objecU  contrasted   with   and   yet   related   to   it. 
In  mind,  therefore,  we  must  seek  for  the  complement 
to  the  system  of  nature  which  is  required  to  round 
it  off.     On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  regard  mind 
simply  as  another  sphere,  or  hemisphere,  externally 
attached    to    matter;    for,    as    we    have    seen,    the 
system    of    nature    must    be    so    far    akin    to    the 
intelligence    for   which    it    exisu    as   to    be    compre- 
hensible  by   it.     The   universe,   then,    is    a   uni-/erse 
in  which  nature  and  mind  imply  each  other,  but   in 
such  a  way  that,  while  nature  must  be  intelligible, 
mind  is  that  for  which  nature  exists.     Now,  when  we 
ask   what   must   be  the   character   of  an  intelligible 
nature,  the  answer  must  be,  that  it  is  a  universe  every 
element  of  which  is  inseparable  from  the  whole;   in 
other  words,  a  universe  in  which  there  is  nothing  which 
could  exist  were  the  whole  not  what  it  is.     And  there 
can   be  no   doubt,   I   think,  that  such  a  whole  must 
contain  within  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  differentia- 
tion ;   and  must  therefore  be  a  free,  self-determinant, 
rational  whole,  which  expresses  itself  in  every  part, 
or  employs  every  part  as  the  means  of  its  own  self- 
realization.     If  this  is  true,  we  must  conceive   of  the 
un'verse,  not  merely  as  organic,  but  also  as  spiritual, 
i.e.   as   the   manifestation    of  an    infinite   intelligence. 
Sh'  uld  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  "  knowledge"  of 
such  a  principle,  eien  granting  that  we  are  entitled 
to  claim  that  it  has  a  5rm  basis  in  "  faith,"  I  venture  to 
reply,  that  the  objection  rests  upon  some  such  arbitrary 
limitation  of  knowledge  as  that  upon  which  Kant's 
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!»  not  hMed  upon  .rvthi '  l„  .i*'*  *^  *°  *»*■ 
Knowledge.  1„  mv  n^  '  ""  "•»""  of  things 
'nclude  S'  L'VX  n«u"  "or""  '""^  """" 
compel,  u.  to  .ffirm  ,„d  th!*  ?  ,  "'  ""I*''*''"* 
experience.  M  I  hZT^„u^,  ^  '°'*'  """«  of  our 
there  i.  p;e.upp^d  in^'itlke  i"'""""'^'"""'  ""'"• 
•n  infinite  Spirifif  i  "•,  'ii  ?  P^'T'"'^'  »^"^"y  of 
^  never  be  ,„  obect  of  "  ^~'"' '""'  '^'  '"«"'«« 
While  fro.n  the"  n.t^  0°  tTeTrrhe'  """"  ""' 
r^ity  Mnnot  be  idenUfi^      ...'^"*  *he  source  of  all 

Ph«e..th.tdoe,„o?p"vcmit"flljr  °""  "'  "»  °"" 
by  «"  in  so  far  as  we  .«  cliw^  "^  ~'"P"'«"«'«» 
«'»  experience.      If  anv  «„.'^    r  °^  '"'''P^e^ne  what 
prehen^on   of  the  XmaT  ""^  "^  '°  ""  ""»  »-"- 
/«•/-»  ™ther  than  wHl    """"P'"  °'  ">«  ""'^ersc 
words:  at  any  ra'T^f  t '  "'r"^"  "°*  ■^'"P"*'  "hout 
jnslght  of  reai^n'a'nd    h:     o^^'rf  ih'T'H  """"  *' 
be  distinguished  f.o„.  "l,nowW«"  1^         ^  ""  ""'^ 
ledge  come  to  comolefe  ^^^  '•  ^*'"'  "  "  ''"ow- 
other  hand,  by  "  faTth  "T,  Z^T'^'T^^'     ^'-  °"  ^he 
what  c.nnw'^be  «tblT,h^        ^'  "'"'^  acceptance  of 
must  answer,  thlt  "uch  a  flh  •    ""'""j"   «"»'"ds,  we 
knowledge;    or.  at  "eL    it      "  "°',"'~^''  •»"  '«'°w. 
higher  t*a;   know  ed "   i    ,;""   ""'?','*  held  to  be 
principle  by  whfch  ^^'    i       I^P'^'^V  contains  the 
and  defend^  '°""  ''"°"''«''««  can  be  explain^ 

•s  iSt^^TolfSrof"'':  ''''.?' ''«'»  "'•nowiedge- 
ourselves  to  the  «?fcnn.-?-  """"""  commit^ng 

nature  has  no  reaty T'T'T"'^  i^-^^f "''  '^'''  "^"ilf 
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and  ultimately  a  single  principle,  which  exist  only 
for  a  rational  subject,  it  is  absurd  to  hold  that  we 
can  know  nothing  of  the  rational  subject,  but  only  of 
its  object  The  contrary  rather  is  true;  for,  if  mind  is 
the  key  to  nature,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  say 
that  we  know  nothing  but  mind,  nature  being  simply 
the  object  of  mind.  But  neither  of  these  extreme  views 
is  true  to  the  facts.  We  know  the  system  of  nature 
just  because  it  is  intelligible,  and  we  know  mind  just 
because  it  comprehends  nature.  To  limit  knowledge 
to  either,  or  to  assign  one  region  to  knowledge  and 
another  to  faith,  is  to  split  up  the  universe  into  two 
separate  halves,  with  the  result  that  we  have  in  the  one 
a  world  which  is  unintelligible,  and  in  the  other  an 
intelligence  which  is  intelligent  of  nothing. 

Why,  then,  does  Kant  maintain  with  such  energy 
that  God,  freedom,  and  immortality  are  based,  not  upon 
knowledge,  but  upon  faith?  and  why  does  he  seek  to 
exalt  the  practical  reason  or  moral  consciousness  above 
the  theoretical  reason  ?  And  if  these  oppositions  must 
be  denied,  what  transformation  of  his  philosophy  results 
from  the  vindication  of  the  latter  as  co-ordinate  in  value 
with  the  former  ? 

Kant's  ostensible  reason  for  denying  knowledge  of 
anything  beyond  the  system  of  nature  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  conviction  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  higher 
interests  and  hopes  of  man  be  defended.  Freedom,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  cannot  be  saved,  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  inviolability  of  natural  law, 
unless  we  provide  a  way  of  escape  from  the  realm  of 
nature  by  opening  up  a  supersensible  region  of  which 
man  may  be  shown  from  the  moral  consciousness  to  be 
a  denizen.  Immortality  is  a  dream,  if  the  whole 
nature  of  man  is  exhausted  in  our  knowledge  of  him 
as   an   object    like    other    objects,   and    therefore   as 
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for   holding   the   e^Jl^^ncTor ''gV  o^'^'^r'^" 
expenence,  since  experien«  rL  *'  *»«'»  °f 

the  dead  mechanisror„"     e  "  On  thT ^  T""'' 
morality  and  religion  demand  fi,  """^  ^and, 

and  immortal.  andTat  GTstulH  *"  '*°""  "^  ^'" 
of  that  harmony  between  the  °H.  ''"'f  *"  *•"=  '°"^« 

escape  from  this  intolerabte  SmT  v^'  '  """^"^  °^ 
the  distinction  of  the  pheno™!  T^.'  ^""^  '"^''^'^  "P°" 
world,  and  the  limitation  of  '^'°"'  *''«  ""-""eVal 

former.     No*,  if  we  Ck  P°;'"^:,''"°*Wge  to  the 
partition  betw«n  the  sensLp      !3   u""  ""'''"^  *»»  of 
we  have  insisted  u^doinVl''^  ^"'""^"^'"'''«.  <« 
all    the   advantages  which   Kant  Vr   "°'   ''"'^^"der 
have  secured  b/ its  SioS' If'^ir'r  "■"""''  *° 
same  world  of  experience  L\l    T"  '"'^'  '"  '^e 
he  be  free,     If  hf  is lVe,t   to^tht'"'^  '°"  "" 
of  nature,  how  can  he  be  fm™  !►    ,     """'"''"  'aw 
'•s  but  a   name   for   the  System" of       ^"'    '''  ^"^ 
any  real  basis  for  religionT  ""'"'"'  "   '"ere 

The  problem   thus  rais^rf   j„ 
to  be  so  formidable  as  it  a^        '    "°'   "^"^    *°    me 
lately  to  the  new  ou  l,^k Te  "  "  I"'  '''^^'-  '"^^"^^ 
Freedom,  as  he  contendHs  not        "^,  ^^  ^^"'  "''"''="•• 
by  theoretical  reason  Sough  theot'/' f '"'"^  P™^^<^ 
that  its  reality  is  posiibi:  tt  Xt  f^    ^ T  i""*^ 
a  vain  effort,  is  a  necessarv  ■  '7  .  ,        ''"o^ledge  is 
•eason,  which  lays  d^wn  \^  TT^''     °^  P"«'cal 
therefore  must  be  held  to"  u»'  '"°"'  '''*■  ^"^ 
of  its  fulfilment     ThL  d^ctrin?    '*.'!''   ""^'""''V 
Patible  with  our  conte  tion X  ^othin    °"'^.  '■"^°'"- 
maintained  which  cannot  be  sL"^"" '^  J"'"/ 


if! 


Ill 
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unless  we  kHow  ourselves  to  be  free,  we  have  no  right 
to  assert  that  we  art  free.     But,  with  the  denial  of  the 
critical   solution    of  the    apparent   union    in    man   of 
necessity  and  freedom  by  the  distinction  between  man 
as  he  appears  and  man  as  he  is,  are  we  not  compelled 
to  surrender  freedom  altogether,  or  to  fall  back  upon 
the  old  device  of  seeking  for  breaks  in  the  continuity 
of  natural  law  ?     It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  are 
impaled  on  either  horn  of  this  dilemma.     No  douhl  we 
cannot  maintain  at  once  that  our  actions  are  frc^  and 
that  they  are  subject  to  necessity.     For  Kant  this  did 
not  involve  a  flat  contradiction,  because,  while  man  is 
in  his  view  really  free,  he  is  only  in  appearance  subject 
to  necessity ;  but  for  us,  who  have  discarded  what  we 
regard  as  a  dangerous  and  illusory  method  of  defence, 
no  such   device  is  possible.     Nor  can  we  adopt  the 
tactics  of  those  who   try  to  show  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  after  all  not  so  very  inviolable  as  they  seem, 
being  in  fact  merely  empirical  generalizations,  which 
may  be  outgrown  at  any  time  by  an  extension  of  know- 
ledge.     This  essentially  sceptical  solution,  of  which  I 
shall  say  something  more  in  a  later  lecture,  I  believe  to  be 
on  fundamentally  false  lines ;  and  I  therefore  assume, 
with  Kant,  that  there  are  no  breaks  in   the  system 
of   nature,   and,   in    fact,  that   any   relaxation   of  its 
rigidity  will   logically  lead   to  the  dissolution  of  the 
universe  by  its   reduction   to  a  mere   assemblage   of 
accidental  particulars.     Nature,  as  the  sciences  assume, 
is  so  welded  and  compacted  together,  that,  as  Hegel 
said   on    one   occasion,  it  is  at  bottom   an    identical 
proposition   to  say,  that  the  annihilation  of  a  single 
atom   of  matter   would   destroy   the  whole   universe. 
No  doubt  what  are  called  "laws  of  nature"  are  not 
absolute,  in  the  sense  that  they  can  never  be  super- 
seded ;  for  the  history  of  science  is,  from  one  point 
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of  view,  nothing  but  the  nvnr,i  e  .u 
ofla^s  previously  ll^-d"l°'\°^*''«  supersession 
remains  true  that  tife  „  m  •  ^'"'^  ■'  '""  "  »«" 
law.  howeve^  impLrS/thae  I  '^  \  """°'^'"' 
in  its  manifold  v^Ts  Ind  t^  J  ""''  ^  ^'"""^ 
arises  in   the  effort  M         ?■        '  *  "'"'  '»"'  "■"'ays 

conf«,ntthediscovl' Uo''^"   *"'  1''"'="'""  -»-" 
always  be  consiXnt  Ci^  itself"'"!'  *''  T''  """" 

feaS.  ^t  Sy7,t;L?'and tr  ■■"'^^'^'*'  "-''  ^^ 
the  truth  which  Kant  h«  ^  interpret  in  its  spirit 

to  us.  nameS'that  the  "S  of*""*  '°  """^  ''°'"= 

n^=ither  inde^pendence^rcrpete'r  'i:  t^'^ 
independence,  because   «,!,.„   -.  ■  "™'^-     "   has   no 

rational  whoi;  of "h^'h Tt  fs  'Le?  "^T"^  ''°"'  *= 
it  becomes  unintelliSe  rndrL'P'"''  °'  '^^'^ 
since  no  assemblage  of  «h.    •         "°  ^onipleteness, 

account  forTe  ulaol^t^t'ofT"  ""'  """=  '''■" 
ourselves.     To    urge    tharnlt         •    "'  ^'"P^"^'^  of 

violabl.  •aw.doe^Tottthrre^^t"/"""?''.''^'  '"- 
there  :    no  room  for  Ldn  J     4      ?"*  ""P'^  *« 

we  are  right  in  ma  nSw  thaf °thr'"°'''"'= '"^' '^ 
every  part  subiect  fo  Z.     ^  ■  '"^  ""'verse  is  in 

but'^si^p,yiraU;^rrX"araL'"th'  r'^'''^'- 
varying,  expression  of  a  perfect  °ntir  T*^™  ""' 

be  shown  that  nature  fT^^T^'^^"^    If  it  could 

admitsofanabit^rinerf  '"''  '°  '"'^-"'«'  '* 

there  would  then  K    /  "*  ''''  """"°™ity- 
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•""•^J^tL   tte    sttem    of    nature    admits    of   no 

reference  to  which  he  can  organ  zehsUfeU  .sn^ 
SM-^i/r  a'-wor'fd  thich^er/to  he  hostile 

existence   -«-"'' J"'^",  ^  he  he'rt  of  this  seeming 
formed  to  crush  h™  .  b"t  at  the         ^^_^^^^_^^^  ^^.^^ 

antagomsm  Ues  %'*'""?  P",^7brings  to  ever  clearer 
the  whole   process  of  ^.s   hfe   brmg^  ^^  ^^^ 

rriir  to^oT:  t  hopeless  creed  express«l 

by  Tennyson : 

-  The  stars,"  she  whispers,  "blindly  run  ; 
A  web  is  wov'n  across  the  sky  ; 
From  out  waste  places  coroes  a  cry. 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun  : 
And  all  the  phantom,  Nature,  stands, 
With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own,—  ^ 
A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands.' 
.at  deeper  comprehension  will  bring  us  to  tl.  nobler 
and   truer   faith,  expressed   by   the   same   poet, 
there  is 
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"  One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-ofT  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
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If  nature  were  intrinsically  hostile  to  man,  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  it.  In  truth  the 
long  toil  of  ages  is  the  method  by  which  man  learns  to 
comprehend  the  inner  meaning  of  nature,  and  thus 
to  make  it  the  means  of  his  own  development.  The 
general  answer,  then,  to  Kant's  dilemma  of  necessity 
and  freedom  is,  that  what  is  called  necessity  is  no 
external  compulsion  by  which  freedom  is  destroyed, 
but  the  very  condition  by  which  it  is  realized.  The 
system  of  nature  cannot  be  a  bar  to  the  realization 
of  freedom,  since  it  is  simply  the  immediate  form  in 
which  the  divine  reason  is  expressed.  This  may  be 
seen  more  clearly  if  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
method  by  which  Kant  first  sets  up  nature  and 
freedom  as  opposites,  and  then  attempts  to  reconcile 
them. 

Freedom,  according  to  Kant,  is  proved,  not  directly, 
but  indirectly.     We  cannot  know  ourselves  to  be  free,' 
because  we  cannot  come  in  immediate  contact  with  our 
real   inner  self,  on  account  of  the  limitations  in   the 
constitution  of  our  minds.     But,  though  we  are  thus 
shut   out   from    a   direct   consciousness   of   ourselves 
there   is   no   doubt   of  the   fact    that   we    have    the 
conception  of  an  intelligible  or  moral  world,  and  are 
therefore  in   idea   raised  above  the  world  of  sensible 
experience.     No  being   can    have   such  a  conception 
that  IS  not   more   than   a  part  of  nature;   therefore 
as  Kant  argues,  the  fact  that  we  have  the  conception 
of  an    absolute   moral   law   points   back    to   our   real 
freedom   or   self-determination.     Now,   this   argument 
obviously  depends  for  its  whole  force  upon  the  idea 
that  only  a  free  being  can  have  the  consciousness  of 
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an  absolute  moral  law.     In  other  words,  a  free  being 
is  one  that  shows  its  freedom  by  submittmg  voluntarily 
to  a  law  which  it  recognises  as  the  true  law  of  its 
being.     If  therefore  we  find  that  mat.  does  not  always 
St  to  this  absolute  law.  it  -"•"  ^m  to  foUow 
that,  in  so  far  as  he  violates  it,  to  that  «tent  he  is 
not  free.     But,  if  freedom   and  morahty  are  strictly 
correlative,  a  man  must  either  be  »>*='y%";°™»  °^  *>=  " 
not  always  free.     Kant  is  not  unaware  of  the  d  fficulty 
and  indeed   it  was    partly  a  perception  of  .t  wh  ch 
led   him   to   distinguish  between    man    as  a   natural, 
and  2n  as  a  rational,  being.     Man,  he  contends   is 
a  free  being,  who  originates  an   absolute   m°«>   '^^ 
as  the  law  of  his  own  nature;  but,  on  the  other  hand 
he  Ts  a  phenomenal  being,  affected  by  «rta.n  natura 
desires  or  inclinations  or  passions,  which  he  does  not 
originate,  but  simply  finds  in  himself.     So  far  as  he 
is  a  natural  being,  man  is  not  free.     There  the  Iw 
of  natural  necessity  reigns  as  absolutely  as  in  the  c^ 
of  the  inorganic  thing  or  the  "  mere  animal.       But  this 
raises  a  very   great   difficulty.     So  far  as   "»"   »  * 
"erely  natuL'being,  there  is  no  question  ofj^U  oj 
action  proper  at  all.     I  will  or  act  only  m  so  far  as 
I  will  or  acVunder  the  idea  of  myself  as  the  subject  to 
be  realized.     But  the  natural   desires  or  passions  do 
not  involve  the  consciousness  of  oneself  ="  an  active 
subject;  and,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  they  have 
as  little  to  do  with  the  man  himself,  the  man  as  a  free 
or  rational  being,  as  if  they  belonged  to  some  other 
being  altogether.     Apparently,  then,  we  are   leit.  on 
Kan?-s  view,  with  the  curious   result,  that  man  wills 
only   the   moral    law;    all   the  "activities,    so-called 
which  arise  from  the  natural  inclinations  or  passions 
being  in  no  way  attributable  to  himself.     N°«^^Kan^ 
seeing  this  difficulty,  attempts  to  evade  it     It  is  quite 
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ittwrs^s^r  '"l'°  P''"'^  ""'""'  '^"''^-  ^hich, 
h,,r         ff"'«'°"s.  he  can  neither  make  nor  unmake  • 

S  he  d ''  ,'"r  '"!°  '"■'"^='f  ""d  willing  them^nd 
wnen  he  does  so,  he  voluntarily  and  freely  violates  th,, 
absobtcness  of  the  moral  law.     This,  then  °s  Kant"! 

Wew  is  that  r  """  "'"^  "^  '""^  '"°™'  ''-  HU 
view  ,s,  that,  while  man  sets  up  the  idea  of  moral  law 

and  regards  It  as  absolutely  binding  uporWm  '7/ 
he  yet  >s  capable  of  being  influenced  byTe  natra^' 

""'ti^s':  'r  "  '"  '*'"  *•=-  "P  in  JhU  win 
fref  ll;n„      K^  ■"'!■"/  "^*  '*"^'=""y-     H"'^  should  a 
oTIht^   ^'   K^"  "  f!""""*  "^  °'"'  'hat  is  independent 
IdentT  ;  T'^'"  "  "•'°'^-  ''"'^  therefor?  inde- 
Tthe  In   Kf  r' ;"':""''"°"  °'  P""'""'  •*  acted  upon 
being,  on  Kant's  own  showing,  to  be  indeoendent  Z 
natural  desire  ?     If  so,  how  can'  natural  S    ct "pon 
dZl        u    '  '"""P"""  of  the  influence  of  naS 
.nToT"    V"";  '°  ''""6  this  supposed  free  being  b^ck 
m    s  acT:^""  °'  '"^="°'"'"^  =  '■o'  "o^v.  apparency  Hs 
The  Hi<^^     1°"  ^^  something  external  to  himself 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  understand  how  a  free 

Demg  should  in  any  way  be  aflfected  by  the  sensible 
To  this  objection   Kant's  answer  would  be?  that  tfe 

S™mT,°' """"'^  "'''"  "P°"  "'^  ''^  iect 
anses  from  the  hmitaUon  of  our  knowledge.     We  can 

~.y  know  anything  by  connecting  elements  ^ou'h 

Sracter'lt  •*""'""■","'  "^'^  P""=''P'«  '^  "f  such  a 
Textel^  necessarily  represents  these  elements 

"  externally  connected  and  influenced  by  one  another 
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Hence  when  we  come  to  coniider  the  feUtton  of  the 
fi«  «bi^  to  the  natural  desire.,  we  have  no  other 
^y  of  S«^n.ing  that  relation  than  by  vie^ng 
Tan  inZce  of  c,u«  and  effect      We  ^therefore 
compelled   to  conceive  of  the   .«Ut  on   brtween   the 
deX  and  the  free  subject  a.  the  action  of  the  fo^me 
upon  the  latter,  though  in  stnct  truth  a  free  sub^ict 
cannot  be  acted   upon  by  anythmg  else.     It  is  not, 
therefore  correct  to  »y  that  desire  influences  man:  what 
i^  mu  t  'raTher  say  is^hat  man  wills  freely  to  act  from 
Tnsuous  desire.     This  is  the  final  form  of  the  solution. 
r?ar  «  Kant  gives  it     It  does  not,  ho-e^--- 
Ae  fundamental  difficulty.     Why  should  ^J^  ^^ 
will  to  enslave  himself?     Why  should  a  be">g  ^^^o  « 
Very  nature  it  is  to  be  free  from  desire,  volunUr.ly 
bn^g   himself  under   the  yoke   of  desire?     Kant   is 
forc«l   to   confess   that   this   is   an   ultimate  and  in- 
exoHcable  fact.     We  do  find  that  man  somehow    s 
"fluenced   by   natural    desire,   or    rather    yoluntany 
ubmits  to  i^  influence;  but  how  a  free  being  should 
Aurfall  into  this  practical  contradiction,  we  are  unable 
to  exSain.     Now.  whenever  a  system  takes  refuge  m 
an  fnexplicable  fact,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  contains 
»me  fundamental  defect     We  have,  therefore,  to  ^k 
what   is   the    fundamental    defect    '"    K»n*y*^' 
doctrine   that    prevents   him   from   S^^'^\f'^^ 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  which  he  ra.s^. 
?he  fundamental  defect  in  the  ethics  of  Kant  is  sim.la 
to  that  which  besets  his  theory  of  knowledge      Kant 
confuses  two  veiy  different  things:   the  >."..tanon  o^^ 
the  human  mind  at  a  certain  stage  and  'ts  absolute 
limitation       He   assumes    that    there   is   a   compete 
o^^^Sn   between   reason  and   desire,  -d   therefor 
fh,t  no  one  who  acts  from  desire  can  act  rationa  ly. 
But  that  o;polL  is  based  upon  the  false  assumption 
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the  £m  r-'"  °i.'»'"»"'^.  -n.  and  broth";-  tlke 

^xtlulTh':rr;tS'  tr  T  7^''"'' 
The  truth  is   that   thJ      *""  Jn^™   a  rational   end. 

-bjcc.  are    o  'dsi  e    aT^H  ffrh"""  °'  "  ^'"'"•"■^■"= 
suealt  nf  ,fc     J  "f»'res  at  all,  in  the  sense   n  which  we 

g^  of'is'biTon,'  r""'  °^  "'°*''^^^'  -  '^e 

■■"to  the  siSter^i:::^  .S^rn -'td  t'h^^  T' 

manner    n    which    tho   r,.         i.-  .  •>"'*   '"« 

himself  in   any  given    case      Wh"'  ^''^'   '^"'™'"' 
if    man,    in    seeking  thT'   .   c  ^""^   '^^^^  " 

necessarily   vi^atin^^   the     'TT°^    °^    '^'''"''    '' 
overlooks  the  feet  whih      '      ""    '""   "^  '''">'•   ^e 

m  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  his  desire.:    h»  ™ 
contrary  to  reason   hnt  h„         iJ     °^'',"^*^'  "«  "lay  act 

clearest  evidence.     To  be  a  self  ^.J  .     u     .       ^^^ 

we  We'se'e";  tlf  "7  °' ?'^   "   "P°^'"'^'-"     ^s 
seen,  the   system    of  nature   is   unintelligible 
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unless  as  the  outward  form  of  a  perfect  intelligence. 
For    na"  rl  exists  only  for  u,  as  int.mgeM  b.  J^*^ 
and  our  existence  again  is  inconce.vab.e  «P"*  f""" 
an  ultimate  principle  from  which  °-  «  '°-'  ^'  ^ 
a,  our  sensitive  nature  proceeds.     Kant  »'T!'^f»  '^« 
the  existence  of  God  is  n^rely  a  "postulate     which 
we  are  compelled  to  make  because  reason  demar.ds 
That   the   worid    should    not   by   its   very   nature   be 
ncompatibTe  with  the  union  of  virtue  and  happmess 
Bursurh  a  "postulate"  can  have  no  val.d.ty.  unless 
!u  'experience's  inexplicable  on  any  °th" -PP^^": 
and  if  that  is  so,  we  have  ample  ground  for  claiming 
that   the   existence  of  the   In6nite  is  a  P"""P^e  of 
knowledge.     Thus  the  system  of  nature,  the  freedom 
orman  and  the  existence  of  God  are  but  different 
apects  of  the   same  truth,  the  tru.h  that  we  live  in 
a   ratona    universe.     There  is.  therefore   no   need   to 
bring  back,  under  the  name  of  "  faith,"  what  is  denied 
under    the    name    of    "knowledge."    or    to    oppose 
theoretical  reason  and  practical  reason    assigning  the 
"primacy"  to  the  latter.     What  is  called  "  faith     .. 
really  reason,  which  is  not  aware  of  itse  f  as  reason^ 
S  because   it  has  unwittingly  built  up  for  itself  the 
world  of  nature  and  the  higher  world  of  morality,  art, 
Tnd  religion,  and  thus  seems  to  find  before  it  a  creation 
foreign  to  itself.     "Theoretical   reason.'  agam.  is  no 
a  Tarate  and   independent   faculty,  but  simply  tha 
aspect    of    the    single    self-conscious    intelligence     n 
Xh  it    ontemplatls  its  own  unconscious  work-  wh, 
Cactical   reason"   is   the  same   intelligence,  when  .t 
contemptes  itself  in  the  actual  process  of  expressing 
tseHn   particular  acts.     To   set  up  the  one  again. 
he  other' assigning  a  su,>enority  to  -ther   's    «  - 
up    the    intelligence    against     itself.       What    sort   o 
theoretical     reason    would     that    le,    which    did    not 


own  creation?     Th.  e  ^   ^^   '''^"°>"   of  its 

to  ''now?  nd  the  bttlrrh""""  I"^'  "°"""8  «al 
»  a  seamles,  whole  Tnd  "..^"^k  ^"'  '°  "'"■  '^"»" 
"  knowing  in  hs  aciion  an!l  '".     "■  """*  ^  ~"='"'-'=d 

From  what  hare    aid  irro';  "'  ''r*"''^'' 
no  need  to  seek  forGod   afa    off     4  ""  ""^  *' 
mouths   and, in    our    hearts"      Vl^'        ."      '"   °'"- 
religious  consciousness'    t,„s  Z^^uT^'^'^-   ">' 
our  ordinary  prosaic  view  of  Hfe  it  dL  "'°"'  °^ 

us  into  a  realm  which  i.rT  ■     '  ''  "°'  transport 

«veals  to  us  the  Wh  of  v  f  •'°  '"'°"'  ''"'  '""'Ply 
we  are  onrvaVuX  °  „  '  '"  ""^  "'binary  m<^ 
and  now  we  J^f/"TTV  ""^  '"'"'■  "'«  here 
communion  wh  tie  EtTJTt''"'"'' ''"''  ""^y  ^old 
religion  would  bL  moft",^  ^f ""'•  ^"^  't  not  so. 
A  God  who  is  febed^l  H  M  ''^"'  ""'^  '^"''"^  "fe 
"flaming  wals"  o    1  •■  '"  "  ^^^ion  beyond  the 

of  demfnst^ln  b  t VoJd  t  'r  "°'  °"'^  ''"'^'''^'' 
if  his  existence  cc„-d  be  del„n^  ^?\"'  "°'^'"S  even 
■n  whom  we  can  ^eve  Is  a  Go^  h  ^'^  °"'>'  ""^^ 
rational  structure  of  nature  and  ^°  constitutes  the 
to  us  in   our  own   helrt!^  ^      '"°'' "'^^^'y  revealed 

infinite  perfectbn  ou  ntente"'"'' ^  '  """^  ^''°- 
principle,  to  whom  our  =  •  .?  "^  comprehends  in 
the  ever:growtg"deaTwhTr  °"'  ^°  °"''  "l^"  f^rms 
realize,  aL  'M:' £1 1 r ■  7s  Dantr  ^°"''''^'^'^ 


LECTURE    FIFTH 
PERSONAL  IDEALISM   AND  THE  NEW  REALISM 

,N   our  last  lecture   an   attempt   «^»^  .""IVcrS 
that    the    true    elements    contamed    .n    the    Cr.t.ca 
Philosophy  of   Kant   can   only   be   preserved,  .f  that 
ph  losophy  is  developed   into  a   Speculative  or   Con- 
structive   Idealism.      The    main    d-tmct.on    between 
these    two    modes    of    thought    is    that    wh.le    both 
maintain    ihai     ihe    univ.rse    is    rational    and      ha 
^ason  is  self-harmonious,  the  former  den.es  that  edhcr 
of  these  propositions  can  be  established  on  the  bas,, 
of    knowledge,    while    the    latter    contends    that    the 
opposition  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  reason 
is  fatal  to  both  propositions.     Hence,  wh.le  the  Criti- 
cal  Philosophy  falls  back   upon   certain   "  P°'t"l»!'^^  „ 
of   the    moral    consciousness    in    support    of      fa.th 
Speculative  Idealism  reluf.^s  to  accept  the  ant.the.,, 
of  faith  and  knowledge,  thec.etical  and  pract.cal  reason 
maintaining  that  a  faith  which  .s  not  identical  with 
™,  a  theoretical  reason  which  is  not  in  harmony 
with  practical  reason,  is  beset  by  an  inherent  weakness 
which  is  sure  to  betray  itself  under  the  most  searchm 
of  all  tests,  the  test  of  self-criticism      Under  ths  test 
as  we  contended,  Kanfs  doctrine  of  a  faith  that  from 
its  very  nature  cannot  be  developed  into  knowledge 
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the  Critkr^i  ''\""'"''"e  •"  the  higher  spirit  of 
■re  vouched   for  by  a  rational   interpretation  of  our 

^rf^^o^nf  r°J"""   •"  ''"""'"   f™""""-  °'   «-   the 
perfection  of  God,  „nce  it  has  no  independent  reality 

P  rle^'otThe "  "T  !"  ^•"^'''  ^^  'he  iS 
is  rjcd  J  /^  r'  '"""'"■  "'^  """"'«'  world 
hi,  a^!fi  .  f  /  .'"''"  "'"'''"^  '■"  't'elf-  When 
obiecfs  an  „""'k"*'^"  °'  "''">'  '°  "  collection  of 
u£    at   L      *  "?   recip,^ally   dependent,   is 

taken    at    its    proper    value,    we    see    that    there    i. 

?rl    '«,'"•"'  :"'""  °'  ""=  -'•-«'  to  preven    u 

«T  ^f'rT  ":  'r'"-"  °'  """"  -^  the' absolute! 
ness  of  God  and  basmg  both  upon  the  character 
of  our  experience  in  its  completenSs.  The  form  of 
Ideahsm  thus  outlined  attempts  to  combine  the  Truth 
of  Matcnahsm  ...  Spiritualism  in  a  theory  „  Wch 
affirms  that  the  universe  is  an  intelligible  whole  and 
nM,-"'  """  '  ""P""  "'  '"'  correlate  an  nfin.te 
ht  Intlir      '^'■•"■"    *'''    *''°''='   =>""    expressive    of 

n   udin?  tTa^J'  """""»'  "'^^^  '°™  of  existence 
mciudmg  that    of  man.      But   man,   as    it    is   further 

S  ;-n"°him°"'"  'f  '"'°  *"■'  P'^"  ■•"  "«=  Whole,  t 
w.th.n    h.m    and    commg    to    consciousness    in    him 

otat:  in  th^'V,'^""'?'  P""^'P'^  ^'  'hat  which 
opera  es  m  the  whole  and  characterizes  the  Infinite 
I  telhgence.  And  it  is  also  maintained  that  on  aC 
o.h„^.ppos.tio„,   freedom   in    any   rational    sen^i^ 

Partly  through   the  influence  of  L.     ,     and   oartlv 

writers,    English    and    American,    have    preferred 
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various  compromises  to  the  thorough-going  Idealism 
thus  outlined.     The  doctrine  which  found  most  favour 
for    many   years,  after   the    inadequacy   of   the    older 
Empiricism,  as  represented  by  James  Mill  and  John 
Stuart    Mill,    was    perceived,    was    that    of   the    late 
Herbert    Spencer,   who    sought    to    reach   beyond   the 
opposition  of  Materialism  and  Subjective  Idealism  by 
maintaining  that  both   are  true  phenomenally,  while 
Reality  in  its  ultimate  nature  differs  from  both,  though 
from  the  necessary  limitations  of  our  thought  it  can 
never    be    an    object    of   knowledge.      This    unknown 
and  even   unknowable  Reality  must   be   presupposed 
as    the   ultimate  basis    of   both   science    and   religion. 
The   history   of  religion,   as   he   thinks,   has   consisted 
in  an  ever  clearer  recognition  of  the  impossibility  on 
our   part   of   a  definite   comprehension   of   the   Power 
hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the   phenomenal ;    so   that 
at    last    it    is    openly   confessed   that    "to   think    that 
God  is,  as  we  can   think  Him   to  be,  is   blasphemy." 
Nor    is    science    any    more    successful    than    religion 
in   enabling   us   to  comprehend   the   Absolute.      Such 
conceptions    as    time    and   space,   motion    and   force, 
consciousness  and  personality,  break  down  in  contra- 
diction  the  moment  we  attempt  to  transfer  them  to 
the    Absolute;    the    reason    being,  as    Hamilton    and 
Mansel    have    shown,    that    from    the   very   nature   of 
our   knowledge   we    can    only   comprehend    the    finite 
and  relative. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  attempt  to 
show  that  the  whole  of  our  experience  is  fundamen- 
tally discrepant  could  give  permanent  satisfaction  ;  and 
I  think  one  may  safely  say  that  the  only  attack 
upon  Speculative  Idealism  which  is  at  present  worthy 
of  consideration  comes  from  those  who  call  themselves 
Personal   Idealists,  ?.nd  from  those  who  represent  the 
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New  Realism.     While  they  are  both  agreed   in   their 

fi  .t,  th.y  are  equally  opposed  to  each  other.      I  think 

t  W.1    be  possible  to  show  that  neither  of  them  can 

>.c  r-garded  as  a  self-consistent  and  adequate  explana 

t.on    of    the    world    in    which    we    live    of    our   own 

natu^re,    or    of    the    ultimate    principle'  of    the    72 

Personal  Idealism  contends  that  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  S  n  e 
of  God  m  a  theory  which  abolishes  individuality  and 
^aves  room  for  no  reality  but  the  Absolute      It  mav 

'^hln!:>  :  "  """'f  '"^^  "''^'  -^  commonly  caS 
for  Zh  ''^i!."" '".d-f-"dent  existence,  but  e4  o^ 
for  m,nd      Th.s  bemg  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  e 

things.      Such    bemgs    are    in    some    sense  %rso»s 

second!      he  .  in  some  iSJt:^.-'^^- 

tt7  u  T^"'^'  '"'°  ■■^'^"°"  "■•">  one  anothef 
^  rdly,  he  distinguishes  himself  from  the  objects  of 
h.s  bought,  though  these  have  no  existence  ex  ept 
n  h.s  or  some  other  consciousness;  fourthly  amon. 
^e  objects  are  other  selves,  which  are  known  a! 
bemgs.  that,  like   himself,  exist   for   themselvesT  and 

1  wnlin.     "    "°'    °"'^    '    ""'""^'"S   and    feeling,   but 
a  willmg   consciousness.      To    sum   up,   "a   person   is 

ct:e"ber...''%r^"''  -'^■.'^'^""^-■s'.ng,  in'divl; 
sonalL   H?      7  ''''"""'   -characteristics  of  per- 

sonal ty   do    not    seem    to   be   found   in   any   form   of 

onscousness  below  the  human,  nor  are  they  f^nd 
n  the,r  perfection  in  the  most  developed  human 
consciousness  ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  our  knowlXe 
goes,  they  are  found  only  in  God.     The  world  S 
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exist  in  a  mind  ;  and  as  it  existed  before  the  origin 
of  any  human   mind,  we  must  hold  the  existence  of 
a    Universal    Thinker,   to    whom    must    be    attributed 
in  perfection  all  those  characteristics  which  are  implied 
by  Personality,  and  which  yet  no  human  person  ever 
completely  realizes.      It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that 
God  "is  a  being  who  thinks,  who  persists  throughout 
his    successive    experiences,    who    knows    those    past 
experiences  as  well  as  the  present,  who  distinguishes 
Himself   from    the    objects    of   His    thought,    who    in 
particular   distinguishes    Himself   from    all   other   con- 
sciousnesses,   and,    finally,    who    wills,    and    wills    in 
accordance   with   the   conception    of   an   ideal   end   or 
good."      If   it    is    asked   ■w/iat    God   wills,   it   may   be 
answered,  that   He  must  at  least  will  everything  that 
is    not   willed   by   some   lesser   will ;    in    other  words, 
He    must   will    the    object    of   His    own    thought,   i.e. 
the   world.     To    this   view   it    may   be   objected :    ( i ) 
that,   just    as    the   human   self   knows    itself  only   by 
the    same    act    in   which    it    knows    the    not-self;    so 
the  world   is   as  necessary  to  God  as  God   is  to  the 
world ;    (2)  that   the   Absolute   must   be  both   subject 
and   object;    and   (3)   that   wi/l  cannot  be   attributed 
to  God.     The  answer  to  these  objections  is :  ( i )  that, 
while  the  world  must  be  an  object  for  God,  it  does 
not   follow   that   it   is   anything   but    His   experiences, 
and   these   experiences    must   be   conceived   as   willed, 
no    less    than    thought ;    (2)   that,   while    subject    and 
object   are   inseparable,   it   does   not   follow   that   they 
are    indistinguishable;    and    (3)    that,   while    there    is 
much    in    our    experience    of   volition    which    belongs 
to  our  limitations,  yet  "our  volition  (as  we  know  it) 
is    the    only    experience    which    enables    us    to    give 
concrete  embodiment   to  the   purely    z  priori  concep- 
tion   of   Causality,   which   includes   both   final    cause 
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and   efficient   cause"      AnW    •■ 
argument  from   Causalitv    th.  ^'''"    ?*"    ^''°"'    "^'^ 
as   we  know  it    is   ati^s       n""™  "^"^   "•"    """d. 

-u>d  be  a \:Ltr grounder ■T'.'-""^''*- 

analogy    that,    if    God     be    th.  "'^"'"S    ^y 

being    or    Mind    H^.  '"P'*™^    'O""-"    of 

Thought''  '  ""  '°°  "'"='   ^  Will   no  less  than 

The  general  conclusior.   is,  that  "all  r«i-»     ■■ 
»°"Is    and    their    experience  ."Wha     Thi  ''     "  ^" 
relation    between    these    souls    or    .      >   ,     V"    *" 
omniscient  and  eternal,  mus    be  reg  ^Hs  .^°''  • " 
those  experiences  of  th»  „n,  ^^araed  as     causmg 

wills  are  not  th"  cause  and";°"''  °' "'''^'^  "'^■^  "-" 
ever  the  ^.wj  cause  of  ?  I""'f  "°  ^""'^"  ^^'"  i^ 
-e  sense  w^h'XtlrSsa!  ^  -°P-ting  '" 
human  wills."  Rejectiner  "!h  t^  ''  ^''^'-'^'^ed  by 
independent,  under  vedltHl  '^>'P°*^^''^  °f  many 
uncreated,"  we  must  ho  H^^""''''  ™-'"=''"^'  «"d 
'■•<<e  an  minds,  iVifrl.';  '""'^"  ""■"^• 
Mind."     Nevertheless     we  lit  •  °"'    ^"P'^'"^ 

rateness  and  distin'tne  s  „f  r"!";  -^V'^P^- 
consciousness  from  God  when  .  •  ""''"^'  -'^'f" 
»  long  as  it  exists "  rZ  rT  '"  ^'"''^"''^  ^"^ 
"the   assumption   Cwh»?  ''^    °^   ^^°"''^"'    ''^ 

others  is  the  same  a  vhft  '°"'"-"""  "'^^'^^^  ^"^ 
self.  A  /wTas  it  i,  1'°""""'"  ^^"'^'^"^^  f°' 
known:  whaf  it  is  for  L  °""  ^-  "^  ^"^  '^  '°  ^ 
its  whole  reality,  t  /that  'T"'^  °^  ^P'"'^'  i'' 
the  «..  of  a  f^rson  s  to  kn  T-'"'"'^  '""''■  «"' 
himself,  to  feel  and  thLr  u*  ^''"'^^^-  '°  l":  ^r 
o<vn    knowledge   Id    to    ^  k""'  '°   ^"   °"   '''^ 

dealing  with  pe;sons  thereft^'the  •  "'  ^^'^^  '" 
^hle  gulf  between  know lete  and  V  '""''^°"'- 
Person  is  for  himself  .rif-    ,  '^"'"y'     ^^^t   a 

'■'  for  any  other  tT     '  """"^"^^  ''>'  -''-'  he 

y    tner.  ...  The  essence  of  a  person  is  not 
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what  he  h  for  another,  but  ^^at  he  i-  for  himself    .^ 
All    the    fallacies    of   our    ant.-ind>  .idualist    thmkers 
come  from  talking  as  though  the  essence  of  a  person 
lay  in   what  can  be  known   about  h.m,  ""<»  "Ot    ^ 
his  own  knowledge,  his  own  experience  of  himself 
And  "God  must  know  the  self  as  '. -'^  J^ich  '^a 
a    consciousness,    an    experience,   a    ^.U    wh  ch   is   its 
own-that  is,  as  a  being  which  is  not   ident.ca    with 
the  knowledge  that   He  has  of  it."     No  doubt  G<^ 
"must     have     an     infinitely     deeper     and     completer 
knowledge  of  every  one  of  us   than   any   one   has   of 
another/    "  God's   thought    can    as    little   be    exact^; 
what  our  thought  is  as  our  joys  and  =°"°«'^  ""  ^ 
exactly  what   His  are/'     "God   must,  it  wouM   s«m 
know   other   selves   by    the    analogy    of   what    He    is 
Himself      .  .  His  knowledge  of  other  selves  may  be 
perfect  knowledge  without  his  ever  being  -  becoming 
Ae  selves  which   He  knows."     Is  God,  then,  finue? 
Well,  "everything  that  is  real  is  in  that  sense  fin te^ 
God  is  certainly  limited  by  all  other  beings  m  the 
Universe,  that  is  to  say,  by  other  selves    m  so  far 
as   He  is  not  those  selves.     He  is  not  limited  _  .  . 
by  anything  which  does  not  ultimately  proceed  from 
hU  own   Mature  or  Will  or   Power.     That  power  is 
doubtless  limited,  and  in  the  frank  recognition  of  th. 
limitation    of   power   lies   the    only    solution    of   the 
pLem    of   Evil   which   does   not   either   destroy  the 
goodness  of  God   or   destroy   moral   distinctions   alto- 
gether.       He    is    limited    by    His    °w"    eternal  _ 
na  ure-a  nature  which  wills  eternally  the  best  which 
that  nature  has  in  it  to  create.  ...  The  truth  of  the 
world    is    then    neither    Monisn.,  in    the    panthe.zing 
Tne    of    the    word,    nor    Pluralism:    the    world    1 
TeUher   a   single    Being,   nor  many    co-ordinate    and 
independent    leings.    but    a    One    Mind    who    gives 
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pLI:.-""""      ^'   «'^''>'   -   "a   cc^unity   of 

upon    the    Idea    of  a   finite   God,   though   an   attemot 
s  made  to  show  that  the  finitude  ascribed  to  Go^is 
nhilLrr^  :'"'■   ""=   ^^"S'""'   consciousness.      The 
the 5°!^  alt"    U  '''    '""^'""^    ''^   '•'^   f^-i"' 

e;;^;nct^;"co;t:L"'i^  zri 'r  "^^ 
wirSs^^'"^^'^'-^-™^^ 
^ei^r,-v^in=,:x,r!r'a- 

many  degrees  of  consciousness,  and  it  is  even 
admitted  that  self-conscious  personality  is  not  found 
m   any  being   lower   than   man.   nor    n     ts   perfection 

MonTy  L^^GoT  ''-'°'''  '"--  --— " 
.  Now  though  this  doctrine  calls  itself  Idealism  it 
■s  not  Identical  with  what  I  have  called  st tl^ive 
Ideahsm:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  one^nse  tL 
exact    opposite.     Personal    Idealism    .s    in    i  s   funda 

Selev'Tnt'l  'h'"  '°  '"^  '""J^^"'-  '^-"-  ^ 
is  hln  !'''""'■■    ""^"^   Speculative    Idealism 

s  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  universe  is  ^ 
rational  system,  which  cannot  be  resolved  LL  I 
mere  assemblage  of  separate  individuals      The  formed 

Idealism"  by  Mr.   Hastings  Rashdall    whose   ,!,.„[  '^"'" 

:^-.  s.,.  a.^„a,.e  ..iJ:^  /tt^  .^^  -- 
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maintains  that  nothing  is  real  but  what  exists  in  the 
form  of  ideas  in  this  or  that  individual,  while  the 
latter  claims  that  the  whole  conception  of  individuals 
as  confined  to  their  own  subjective  states  is  a  fiction. 
That  Personal  Idealism  is  essentially  self-contradictory 
does  not  seem  to  me  doubtful ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
there  is  any  great  difiiculty  in  meeting  the  objections 
raised  by  it  to  Speculative  Idealism,  which  it  identifies 
(as   I   think  wrongly)  with  Absolutism. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  for  a  moment  at  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Personal  Idealist.  All  that  I  or  any 
other  being  directly  apprehends  consists,  as  we  must 
suppose,  of  ideas  in  my  mind— ideas  which,  as  unique 
and  peculiar,  cannot  be  present  in  any  other  mind, 
not  even  the  mind  of  God,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  present  to  me.  Now,  if  we  are  to  take 
this  doctrine  strictly,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do  with 
any  philosophical  theory,  is  it  not  evident  that  by  no 
possible  p-ocess  can  any  of  us  ever  break  through 
the  charmed  circle  of  his  own  separate  individuality? 
What  then,  can  be  meant  by  other  objects  or 
individuals,  or  by  God?  My  knowledge  of  them 
must  consist  in  the  ideas  which  arise  in  me.  Nor 
can  it  even  be  said  that  these  ideas  in  some  way 
correspond  to  objects  lying  beyond  my  mind,  for 
Personal  Idealism  does  not  admit  the  existence  of 
any  objects  other  than  ideas.  No  doubt  it  assumes 
other  minds  with  their  special  objects,  but  it  does 
not  admit  the  existence  of  any  objects  that  are  not 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  some  individual.  Now,  if  each 
individual  is  confined  to  his  own  ideas,  by  what 
strange  process  is  he  led  to  imagine  that  there  are 
other  individuals  besides  himself?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  such  a  notion  would  never  dawn  upon  him  at 
all?     But,  supposing  that  it   did   occur   to   him,  how 
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the  existence  of  Z*^    ^  .    ""'■^''^-      '"  °"'"   «-ords, 

between  idea  anri  ^„  .     .  '"^  distinction 

no   avail    in    a  if  'r^?"u""^  "^  ^"'■'^''y.  '=  °f 

that   for   /h       •      f    '^    °^  Subjective   Idealism,  and 

s     onfined  toT'o'T'  '"f  ""  -dividual'.^o 
of  the  ideas  of  ,         .1!  "'^"'  ''"""^  "°  knowledge 

sciousness    of   oneself   is    essent.any\JatL    to  Th ' 
consciousness  of  other  selves      H.n      II  "** 

1  ur    tne    same    reason    thev   ran    h=.,. 
consc busness    of   a^A      nt  .        ,       '  "^^6    no 
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logical  result  of  the  doctrine  i  ,  therefore,  to  destroy 
the  meaning  of  the  contention  that  all  direct  know- 
ledge is  of  one's  own  ideas.  If  knowledge  were 
really  what  it  is  declared  to  be,  the  personal  idealist 
would  never  have  had  any  problem  to  solve ;  for, 
confined  absolutely  to  his  own  subjective  states,  no 
hint  of  a  foreign  reality  would  ever  have  arisen  to 
disturb  his  self-centred  isolation. 

These  simple  considerations  seem  to  me  to  dispose 
of  the  claims  of  Personal  Idealism  to  be  a  true 
interpretation  of  our  experience ;  but  perhaps  a  few 
words  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  doctrine  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  God  is  defined  as  a  person,  i.e.  "  a 
conscious,  permanent,  self-distinguishing,  individual, 
active  being  "  ;  in  other  words.  He  has  successive  ideas 
or  experiences,  maintains  his  self-identity  in  them, 
knows  his  past  and  present  experiences,  distinguishes 
Himself  from  all  other  consciousnesses,  and  wills  an 
ideal  end  or  good.  God,  however,  as  it  is  admitted, 
is  the  originator  of  the  human  and  all  other  minds, 
though  He  is  only  the  cause  of  those  experiences 
which  are  not  willed  by  other  causes.  He  knows  that 
self-conscious  persons  exist,  but  His  knowledge  does 
not  affect  their  independent  existence.  He  knows 
other  selves  just  as  we  do,  namely,  "by  analogy  of 
what  He  is  Himself"  And  it  is  admitted  that  He  is 
limited  in  power,  though  He  always  wills  the  best. 

The  self-contradictory  character  of  this  doctrine  lies 
on  the  very  surface  of  it.  To  begin  with,  it  assumes 
that  God,  like  other  forms  of  being,  is  a  separate 
individual,  limited  to  His  own  experiences,  and  incap- 
able of  exercising  any  influence  upon  other  self-involved 
individuals.  The  same  objection  therefore  applies  here, 
as  we  have  already  seen  to  beset  the  general  theor>-  of 
Personal    Idealism,  namely,  that,  confined   within   His 
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own  individual  mind,  so  far  from  being  omniscient  r^ 
canno.  have  any  knowledge  whateverehher  o?  ofhfr 
bemgs  or  of  Himself.  Again,  it  is  affirmed  that  Gc^ 
w»  those  experiences  of  other  minds  which  are  n^ 
".lied  by  themselves.     But.  if  God  is  lim  ted  to  H^ 

Z'tz'z """  ,"•= "'"  ^"^""-"^  butt:!'!" 

/apparently,  the  only  reason  for  attributing  certain 
expenences  of  other  beings  to  God  is  that  they  are  n^ 
w.lled  by  these  beings  themselves;  which  i  v^ry  m "ch 
ame'rood  ''"'°".  '"k^"'"^  '°  '"^  UnknowaWe  he 
cou^d  be  'I,'  7  !,•  "''  •"=  '''  ""'  ^"  *hat  else  it 
could  be      Is  ,t  really  necessary  to  point  out  that  as 

ZolTTr.   °'  '■"''■"■'"^■''  "''^'her  willed  or  not 
belong  solely  (according  to  subjective  idealism)  to  the 

-undamental  pHnciplI'ris  that  "not  ^gtxSs  et^^: 
what  ,s  experienced  by  individuals  ?     Wha    then  ^1 

world    ?     The  "world,"  as  we  are  told,  is  admittedly 

the  object  of   God's  thought,"  U  it  consists  of  HU 

Im  the«  T"  °f.— -^--ss  or  experiences      To 

W.11  these,  however,  ,s  merely  to  will  certain  experiences 

of  H.S   own.  and   such   experiences   must   be  entirely 

fT   T  "'  ""°^''"  ''''''■  -■  fr°">  theexper"  net 
of  other  bemgs.     Open  as  the  personal   ideal^t    s  to 

h>s  object-on,  it   is   not  surprising  that  he  should   ^ 
forced  to  admit  that  God  is  finite  in  power,  though  hi 
«.ll    clmgs    to    the    notion    that    He    is    infinife    in 
knowledge.     We  have  already  seen  that  rl^ 
be  sho.n    by   Subjective   Ide'alirt  t^^mniTciem' 

nVkLTf  "r°"  '"^^  "•=  """°'  "-  shown  to    ave 

He'  canno:!'  ^^'''" '  '"'  '"'  '"^  '^''"''">'  ""--^  '"a 
«e  cannot  be  omnipotent,  because   He  can   have   no 

power  whatever.     We  are  told   that  He  brings  other 
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individuals  into  existence,  though,  when  they  come 
into  existence,  He  no  longer  influences  them.  Now, 
on  the  theory  of  Subjective  Idealism,  nothing  exists 
except  minds  and  their  experiences.  The  creation  of 
finite  minds  must  therefore  mean  the  production  of 
these  minds,  together  with  their  experiences  ;  and  if  so, 
the  experiences  also  must  be  referred  to  God,  since 
they  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  minds  to  which 
they  belong.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  bold 
assertion  of  God's  limited  power  was  meant  to  avoid  ; 
and  hence  the  self-contradictory  doctrine  of  an 
omniscient  being,  who  yet  is  limited  in  power,  involves 
the  further  self-contradiction  of  a  being  who  originates 
minds  which  are  completely  independent  of  their 
originator.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
conception  of  a  finite  God  cannot  possibly  be  a  final 
explanation  of  anything,  since  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  any  number  of  finite  Beings  higher  than  itself ; 
and  that  it  cannot  satisfy  the  religious  consciousness, 
which  demands,  not  an  t.tre  Supreme,  but  a  Spirit  with 
whom  we  may  come  into  direct  contact,  and  find 
support  in  our  lives. 

In  what  has  been  said,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  object  has  been  to  discredit  the  main  thesis  of 
Personal  Idealism,  that  man  must  be  conceived  as  a 
person,  and  that  only  in  God  is  personality  in  its 
highest  form  realized  :  what  I  have  attempted  to  show 
is  that  personality  in  any  proper  sense  cannot  be 
identified  with  abstract  individuality,  or  defended  by 
the  method  of  subjective  idealism.  The  only  basis 
of  personality  is  that  which  takes  proper  account  of 
the  inseparable  connection  of  all  forms  of  existence  in 
the  whole,  while  maintaining  that  the  consciousness 
of  this  inseparable  connection  and  of  the  unity  of  all 
forms  of  existence  in  the  whole  is  grasped   by  man 
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whether  in  man  or  God  tl^fore^:     '"     ^"^"^^'^y. 

The  only  defensible  ~  oT  of  G^"  ■"^.  P""='>'«- 
sees  in  Him  the  ,rlf  „,  :r'°".  °^  ''"^  's  that  which 
of  absolute  reason  -:"LT/"°"  ""''  '"^-knowledge 
ledge  which  are  7ninM''"tr^"""''°"  '""^  »'="'-''"°w- 
divfdes  up  the  univer "  ■  !^  °"    "">'    ""^^y    *hat 

individual'/  trthouT^h  """""■"  °^  -'f-ndosed 
is  not-oneself  that  thero^  consciousness  of  what 

-   a„,   and   t\^^^TT^J^  tl"  ""^^'^ 

beings  and^;  the  ^^h^l^  """•  '°  ."'^  '°""'ty  of  other 
therefore  consist  not  La  JrlZ"'''"  P^"°"'"''>'  -•" 
but  in  a  perfect  coL,  ^  "^  ""^^^  °'^  a"  things, 
'•".all  thing  7^^ThTwt7'r  J''  ""'  "'-■•f-tation 
a  person  only  if  it  s  estlh.  h  ?°?  '""  l^  '^own  to  be 
Within  Himsdf  bu  commit  "'  "  "°'  ="""  "P 
the  universe,  and  n  Tat  exor  "'''"''"  "^self  in 
self-comprehension  "P^ess.on   reaches   perfect 

this  or  thatUwdual  it  s  n  t  n°'  ^°"-°"''"ess  in 
s-ch  a  doctrine  ir  based  u'nlrt""'"'"''  °"'  "'^ 
-•"ch  sets  at  defiance  Tactua'Tr'^'T""' 
experience.  This  is  th^  =.»•!  ^  ?  ^""'^  °'^  our 
the  New  Realism  The  nh  .  f  "^^  "P°"^"'s  of 
they  contend  cannot  t  idint  fi  1  °-  knowledge,  as 
■■"dividual  mind,  ""en  i{  h„"  I  *""  ''^'^"^  '"  '"= 
«nsations  reduced  to  'L-'^^^-'  ""  ''^''"^^'^  " 
tions.  Nor  can  th.  ^  l""*  '°''"'="^'=  ''>'  -^oneep- 
can    the    fme-honoured    distinction    of 
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primary  .nd  «cond.ry  qualities  be  »«<:?»«'-"''"' 
if  the  former  are  attributed  to  th.ngn.  while  the  latter 
are  reearded  as  merely  se  isations  with  nothing  objective 
corresponding  to  them.     There  is  in  .11  cases  a  sharp 
distinction  between  consciousness  and  its  objects,     my 
consciousness  of  an   external   object,  such  as  a  tree, 
cannot  be  Identified  with  the  existence  of  that  object : 
the  object  exists  whether  I  am  conscious  of  it  or  not. 
And  the  same  thing   applies  to  what  occurs   in   my 
organism.     My  feeling  of  hunger  is  one  thing,  the  state 
of  being  hungry  is  another  and  a  totally  different  thing. 
Similarly,  my  thought  that  2  +  2  =  4  U  not  the  same 
thine  as  the  truth  that   2  +  2  =  4-     Thus,  no   matter 
whether   1   have   a   perception,  feeling,  or   conception, 
there  is  always  a  distinction  between  my  idea  and  the 
object  of  which  it  is  the  idea.     It  is  a  mere  confusion 
of  thought,  it  is  said,  first  to  identify  real  objects  with 
subjective   states   of   consciousness,   as    Idealism    does, 
and  then  to  infer  that  there  Is  no  real  world  other  than 
those  states.     Nor  does  it  make  any  essential  difference 
to  say  that  reality  is  not  given  in  immediate  perception, 
but  is  the  product  of  the  conceptual  activity  of  thought; 
for  this  modification  of  the  doctrine  does  not  get  rid  of 
the    fundamental    defect,  that  the  objective  world   is 
regarded    as    having    no    existence    apart    from    the 
individual    mind    which    constructs  ^vm,  .tes   it. 

Is  it  not  perfectly  plain,  argues  tlw  na,.  ',  tK..i  ?very 
idea  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  distinguishes 
It  from  its  object?  Thus,  space  as  an  object  is  essen- 
tially  extension  or  outwardness-of-parts ;  but  my  'a^a  °' 
space  has  no  extension  or  outwardness-of-parts.  Weight 
as  an  object  implies  the  attraction  of  extended 
particles,  whereas  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  my  conscious- 
ness  of  weight  as  made  up  of  extended  particles 
attracting  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  mass  and 
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Pleasure  i^  al^ly,"!;,  „f' C  "  T'  '''•=''  ^'-'"• 
pleasure.      How  then  can  !I°'   '°   '">'   i'*"  "f 

"«  reality  quite  dt,i;.?f  ''T  ^°'*'"  "'«'  "-ere  i, 
our  dir^Vexpere  ";  /'Td '•;'  ^"^J^"-  -'^  of 
utterly  untenabirtheo^'of^ST    "    '''"'"''    '" 

«h.  auact  thaf  wh"'  ,t"\''"  :''°"'  ^"^-'^  °f 
Idealism  i  the  doctrine  ^  ^  "'""  """"'  ''y 
under  the  name  of  .'ronaT'llr  '""  "'""^-^ 
some  form  of  Subjectivridea 'm  J"' >°' ■ "  ''""'"  " 
to  it.     The  ght  of  the  Ih^l  '^'^  '"   "»'"« 

cannot  be  resolved  intoM'toT^""'"'  "'  '""'  ^'=''"'>' 
-hich  arise  in  ^:Zi:^T^'T'Z''':' !'"- 
'n   this   contention   the   \ew   kZ  '"dividual, 

harmony  with  commu,!  ^Z  ITT''  ""'  ""''  ''" 
the  support  of  SpeculativeVj'   ,  ""^  ™""'  "PO" 

Subjectre    IdealL    in    1  '  ^'^'"^  '^'^'^  '■™"> 

Reality  is  cSnZ  "ot  "d ^1^""^  ""'  "^-• 
individual  mind  •  'so  Z  ^"^""^^^  ^°  'deas  of  the 
realist.  Do«  it'foloJ  7  """'  "^"^  -'">  the 
an  absolute  disn«  in   betw       "T"'"''  "''''  ""=-  - 

Let  us  begin  wTth,h^  1"^  *"^  °''j^«'? 

say  a  tree  The  .v^  V  T  °^  ""  ""=™'»'  object 
i<^ea  of  th"e  tr^^fr  ^i^ 't dt f  e  ^''■="  "'>' 
■'  another  and  a  different  thfng  The  t^erH"^  "** 
cease    to   exist   when    r    l„c  •         ™^  ''oes  not 

come  into  existence  wLl  "f  °h"""  °'  '"''  °' 
"■  .  And  the  same  thin^Ts  true'of  all  ttl  '"  '''"  °' 
subjects,  human  or  divine-  nZl  ^"  conscious 

fundamental  distincttn  Ltwl  tl  "w  °''"''"^"'  ^"^ 
and  the  existence  of  that  th^.         "^  °'  ^  '"'"« 

n.y  °::nsctT„ess    of  ? [^^^  ™    Possible    doubt    that 
°>    a    tree   or    any    other   external 
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object  does  not  bring  it  into  existence.     But  the  real 
question  is,  not  whether  the  tree  "exists,"  but  what 
is  meant  by  its  "existence."     To  answer  this  question 
we   must   ask  what   is  involved  in  our  knowledge   of 
the   tree;    for    the   only   tree   of   which   we    can   say 
anything  is  one  that  falls  within  our  knowledge.     It 
is   said   that   the   idea  of  the   tree   is   independent  of 
the   tree    as    it    exists.      If   this    statement    is    taken 
seriously,  it  must  mean  that  my  "idea"  is  a  certain 
fact,  arising  within   my  mind,  and  arising  without  m 
any  way  coming  into  contact  with  the  existing  tree. 
What   is   the   character   of  this   "idea"?      As   it   is 
purely   mental,   it    must,   as    I    suppose,   be   held   to 
be   inextended    and    immaterial,  whereas    the    tree    is 
extended   and   material.      But,  even   so,   if    I   have    a 
knowledge  of  the  tree,  I  must  obtain  that  knowledge 
in    some   way   through   my   "ideas."     As    these    are 
excluded    from    the   tree,   they    must    in    some    sense 
be  images  or  representations  of  the  tree,  not  the  tree 
itself.      Thus    I    have    no    direct    knowledge    of    the 
tree  at  all.     But  if  not,  how  can   I   know  that  my 
image  or  idea  of  the  tree  is  a  correct  representation 
of  it?    nay,  how  do   I  know  that  there  is  any  tree? 
If   I    am    limited    to    my    ideas,    how    shall    I    get 
beyond  them  ?     Evidently  the  realist  is  after  all  only 
a    less    logical    subjective    idealist      And    the    reason 
why  he  lies  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  sub- 
jective  idealist   is,  that   like   him   he   has   set  up  the 
pure   fiction   of   a   mind   which   possesses   ideas,  just 
as   a   man   may  possess   a   piece   of  property,  these 
ideas  being  figured  after  the  pattern  of  images  reflected 
in  a  mirror.     But  there  are  no  such  "ideas."     When 
I  perceive  a  tree,  my  perception  is  no  image  in  my 
mind,   while    the    tree    is    beyond   my   mind,   but   I 
actually  perceive  a  real  object,  which  I  name  a  tree. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  the  tree  exists  when  I  do 
not  perceive  .t,  and  therefore  is  independent  of  rny 
percepfon  of  ,t.     But  "exists"  in   wi^at  sense?     It 
s    natural    to    suppose    that    the    tree    is    a    sing  e 
;nd,v.dua    thing,  which   would   exist   and   be   whit   it 
s   even   ,f  all   other   things   were   annihilated       Bu 
If  7v"'T   ''^"^   '■"'=    '^'''=="°"    '<>   =■=«    that   a    tree 
lun'%n    r'"."   ^   P""   «'="°"'     Every  tree  ha 
b^un   to   be,   and    none   has   originated   from   itself. 
Nor  ,s   th        any  tree  which   will   exist   for  ever    or 
wh.ch  could  exist  at  all  but  for  the  totality  of  Les 
which  operate  in  the  universe.      If  we  trace  our    ree 
back    to   .s    conditions,   we   are   led   to    see    that    i^s 
existence   .s   involved   in   the   existence   of  the   whole 
umverse,  and  that  unless  the  whole  universe  consph^ 
to  support  .t,  it  would  shrivel  into  nothingness.     Xn 
therefore,  we  speak  of  the  existence  of  the  tree    we 

The  subjective  .deal.st  would  have  us  believe  that  the 

indLT  ,■"'""!,  ^°'  "'  '^^  ''^'^  '^hich  arise  in  our 
nd.v  dual  mmds  Against  this  doctrine  the  realis 
nghtly  protests,  but  unfortunately  he  bases  his  protes 
on  wrong  grounds.  He  claims  that  ideas  in  the 
-dividual  mind  are  incommensurable  wUh  lects 
beyond  the  individual  mind;  overlooking  the  fac 
ftat,  m  admitting  the  existence  of  purely  subjective 
^e^,  he  IS  tacitly  affirming  that  objects  "LyonHhe 

no      deas     such  as  he  assumes.     What,  then,  gives 

o^wwch  th     ''  M  """  °'  '*■"'  "*"  ''"^  "«=  °''i-t» 

fs  mal       \T^  '1'"''     '^^^  "''tence  of  an  object 

L  „K     f      t'"'"'^  '"Significant  aspect.     To  identify 
the  object  with  the  perception  of  it  on   the  part  of 
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this  or  that  individual  would  therefore  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  transient  activity  of  a  particular 
individual  was  identical  with  the  total  activity  of  the 
universe.     But,  though  it   is   not   dependent   for   its 
existence  upon  the   perception   of  the   individual,  the 
object  would  not  be  what  it  is  were  it  not  capable 
of  being  presented  to  the  individual.     In  other  words, 
its   existence  is  bound  up  with  its  possible  relation 
to  the  perceiving  subject.     For  the  character  of  his 
perceptions,  like  the  properties  of  the  object,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  total  nature  of  the  universe ;   and  were 
it    not    so,  the   object   would   be    no    object   for  him. 
And  as  the  relations  of  the  object  to  his  perceptions 
are  constant  and  invariable,  he  rightly  concludes,  when 
his  perceptions  are  the  same,  that  the  object  is  the  , 
same.     Thus  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
object  is  the  comprehension  on  his  part  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  the   object  under  the   same   conditions.     Its 
"  existence  "  consists  in  its  permanence  under  the  same 
conditions,    and    among    those    conditions    the    most 
significant   for   the   perceiving   subject   is   identity  m 
his  successive  perceptions. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  inadequacy  of  the 
realistic  account  of  reality  is  manifest.  Rightly  insisting 
that  the  world  cannot  be  reduced  to  ideas  in  the 
individual  mind,  it  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
by  granting  to  him  that  our  knowledge  of  things  may 
be  resolved  into  such  ideas.  Speculative  Idealism 
denies  this  assumption,  maintaining  that  the  conditions 
of  the  existence  of  anything  whatever  are  the  same 
as  the  conditions  of  knowledge:  that  just  as  no 
object  can  exist  except  in  so  far  as  its  existence 
is  guaranteed  by  the  whole  universe,  so  no  knowledge 
is  possible  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  possible 
by  the  organic  unity  of  nature  and  mind.     It  is  true 
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that   this   organic   unity  is   never   completely  known 
by  us;   but  that  in  no  way  invalidates  the  principle 
that   It    .s   just    in    so    far   as    the    organic    unity    of 
all  the  phases   of  our  experience   is  known,  that  we 
comprehend    the    real    nature    of   the    world    and    of 
ourselves.     Thus  we  come  back  to  the  conclusion  at 
wh.ch  we   had   previously  arrived,  that   every  step  in 
the    development    of    our    experience    is    a    farther 
revelation  of  the  self-determinant  Spirit  which  enfolds 
all  modes  of  existence  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  plain  the  form  of 
Idealism    which   seems   to   me   defensible,   there   can 
be    no    great    difficulty    in    disposing    of    the    other 
mstances    given    by    the    realist    in    support    of    his 
contention   that   ideas   and  objects  have  an  existence 
quite  independent    of  each   other.      That   this   is   not 
true  in  the  case  or  the  perception  of  external  objects 
we   have   seen;     for   these   would   not   be   what    they 
are,   were    they   not    related   to   perception   in   certain 
hxed   and    unchanging   ways.      The   realist,  however 
also    contends    that    even    in    the    case    of    what    is' 
usually  regarded  as  a  purely  subjective  affection,  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  subjective  idea  and  the 
object  of  which   it  is  an  idea.     Thus,  my  feeling  of 
hunger  is   an   idea  in   my  mind,   whereas   the  hunger 
is  an  objective  state  of  ray  organism. 

Now.  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
such  an  instance  as  this.  My  feeling  of  hunger,  it 
IS  said,  IS  distinct  from  the  actual  condition  of  hunger  • 
in  other  words,  the  feeling  is  a  mode  of  my  individual 
consciousness,  the  hunger  is  not.  One  reason  given 
for  this  contention  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  hunger 
m  me  may  be  known  by  others  while  no  one  but 
myself  can  experience  the  feeling.  And  of  course 
this  13  perfectly  true.     But  the  question  is,  whether 


j.^'^^^*^ 
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the  feeling  of  hunger  and  the  actual  hunger  are 
independent  in  the  sense  claimed  by  the  realist.  If 
the  feeling  is  separable  from  the  actual  state,  it  must 
have  a  subjective  object  distinct  from  that  which  it 
represents ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the  feeling  of 
hunger.  How,  then,  can  the  transition  be  made  from 
this  internal  object  to  the  external  state?  It  must 
be  because  the  content  of  the  feeling  stands  for,  or 
represents,  the  external  state.  But  if  the  individual 
is  thus  limited  to  his  feeling,  how  does  he  know 
that  there  is  any  external  state  corresponding  to  it? 
Is  it  not  plain  that,  by  interposing  an  image  between 
the  subject  and  the  supposed  object,  the  aveni-s  out- 
wards is  blocked?  Thus,  once  more,  we  see  that 
realism  is  merely  an  arrested  solipsism. 

What,  then,  in  the  present  instance  misleads  the 
realist?  Why  does  his  assertion  of  the  distinction 
between  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  the  actual  state 
of  hunger  sound  so  reasonable?  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Hunger  as  an  actual  condition  of  the 
organism  cannot  be  identified  with  the  feeling  of 
hunger,  because  by  the  former  is  meant  a  certain 
effect  conditioned  by  non-sensitive  processes,  while 
by  the  latter  is  meant  the  response  of  the  organism 
so  far  as  it  is  sensitive.  To  identify  the  one  with 
the  other  is  manifestly  impossible.  But  while  this  is 
true,  it  must  be  added  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  as 
such  gives  no  knowledge  of  hunger  as  a  state  of 
the  organism.  The  knowledge  of  hunger  consists  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  feeling  by  reference  to  all 
that  is  known  of  the  organism.  Now,  such  know- 
ledge implies  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  real  world,  since  it  means  that 
the  real  world  is  grasped,  not  only  as  a  physical 
system,   but   as   a   system   comprehending    within   it 
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individual  would  therefol  1        ^"""^  ''="•=  °^ '*"' 
to  explain  the  ex^ste^Ie  of  ."T"  "'°'"  """"''  "'«" 

-  a  tree  by  inlmed  te  ^  "L::  •T"'''  °''^"' 
I<:nowIedge  implies  the  rL  u  •  '  '°'''  ^  ^^at 
'veil  as  inorgan  thnLTr,!"'"",  °'  °^S^"'=  «' 
the  comprehension  o^/'  he  u  '  '""'^''"  ^'^^e  in 
Hunger  cannot  be  reduced^. o.rT,."'  "  ''^°^'- 
because  it  is  the  stite  0?!  r  •  '  u'^""^  °f  '"'"&". 
not  exist  were  no  te  world  Tj  '"^'  "*"'=''  ""'d 
a    system    making    possible    the  ''  "  '^'"='"'  ''"' 

beings,  and  therefor^  o Mhe  ZinTT.t'  °'  ''""e 
"ving  being,  as  occurring  under  "these  f„H  "'*'*""'" 
conditions.     The  realitv  ^f  1,  ^"'^   "o   other 

■neans  the  reality  of  ?°."^"  "'  '  ^^«  '"erefore 
beings  which  rCnd  to  si"  ur  "-""'"^  "'^^'"''-^ 
ways;  and  it  is  the  kn  f!?  '  '"  "■■'*>"  fixed 
guarantees  for  us%tX^r,  °'  ""'  '^^'  -'"■''• 
that  is  not  a.ade  bv  o^r  f  r  Z^^'  ^"  something 
feeling  is  the  sign  If  th  refo^  '"'  °'  ^"^'^^  °"^ 
is    implied    in    such    LoS  ""  ''?'"'*=  ^"  ">« 

«.«  fom  m,  J;,U1  '7,,"*.'°?  ''"'  " 
■neans  that  the  truth  in  thiT  .  "  "a'  as  this 
Hea  in  „,  he.d T.r.,^     .?"  "  "'  "e'ely  an 

.rL?;.'S*hTr^?*^-™r;: 


■A 

u 
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Two  and  two  are  not  things  that  we  can    perceive 
with  our  eyes,  or  touch  with  our  fingers:    they  are 
conceptions  which  we  grasp  with  our  intellect.     Now 
it  is  the  character  of  every  conception  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  individual,  but  is  universal  in  the  sense  that 
it    is    potentially    infinite,    U    is    applicable    to    all 
possible   instances.     When    I   think  of  two,   I   mean, 
as  Aristotle  long  ago  pointed  out,'  not  tiis  two,  but 
every  possible  two ;   and  when  I  judge  that  2  +  2-4, 
I  mean  that  every  possible  two  added   to  other  two 
makes  four.     On  the  other  hand,  this  particular  truth 
is  not  one  which  is  true  in  its  isolation.     It  implies 
an   arithmetical   system   apart   from   which   it   would 
not    be    true.     The    basis    of    that    system    is    the 
absolute  identity  of  every  unit  in  the  system  of  units, 
the  equality  of  any  sum  of  units  with  the  synthesis 
of  all  the  units  taken  individually.     Not  only,  there- 
fore,  does   the  judgment,   2  +  2  =  4,  imply  that  any 
possible  two  added  to  any  other  possible  two  is  four, 
but  that  any  possible  number  of  units  added  to  any 
other    possible    number    is    equal    to    any    possible 
number  of  units  taken  individually.     The  truth,  then, 
of  any  sum  of  numbers,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of 
the  arithmetical  and  algebraic  operations,  presupposes 
the   unchangeable   identity   of  units   in  a  system  of 
units;    and   this,   again,   presupposes   that   every   in- 
telligent   subject    who    is   capable   of  comprehending 
what   is   meant   by   a  unit  must  agree  in   accepting 
the    arithmetical    judgments    which   express   what   is 
implied  in  a  system  of  units.     The   conception   of  a 
unit,  though  it  is  not  the  express  comprehension  of 
an    arithmetical     system,    really    presupposes    it ;    so 
that,  if  the  system  is  denied,  the  unit  ceases  to  have 
any' meaning.     It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  truth  of 

^Posterior  AnalytifS,  T        ^off- 
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the  simplest  arithmetical  judgment  implies  an  arith- 
metical system  capable  of  being  grasped  by  even, 
rational  being.  Now.  when  it'is' Xiz^  S 
IdZ'  "  .  T""  °^  ""'*'•  ""«*  "  corresponding 
would  plainly  be  abs.rd  to  affirm  that  the  truth  of 
an  arithmetcal  judgment  is  dependent  upon  its 
acceptance    or   rejection    by   this   or   that   indVvidual. 

th;  J  ^w  "  °"^  "'^'  ""'^'  ^  ''"epted  by  every 
thinking  being  who  understands  what  it  means,  an^ 
that  because  it  is  the  expression  of  an  element  in  a 
self-consistent  whole,  the  denial  of  which  would  make 
eyeo'  arithmetical  judgment  unmeaning.  The  1„! 
dmdual.  in  making  a  particular  arithmetical  judgment 
tacitly  accepts  the  whole  system  of  such  judgment 
and  unless  he  does  so,  he  virtually  fall's  into  the 
ontmdiction  of  at  once  affirming  and  denying  the 
truth  of  the  particular  judgment  which  he  makis. 

The  realist,  however,  affirms  more  t'.ian  this  •  he 
maintains  that  the  truth  of  our  arithmetical  judg- 
ments  is  one  thing,  and  our  arithmetical  judgments 
another  thing.  Now,  this  can  only  mean  that  when 
1   make  a   particular   arithmetical  judgment.    I    have 

f^^."'^•j"'■"'^  ""  '^"^  °^-  '^y-  two  units  together 
with  the  Idea  that  they  ^re  to  be  added  to  othe 
two  units,  and  that  I  then  pass  to  another  idea,  Wz 
the  judgment,  2  +  2  =  4.  The  realist  is  evid;ntly 
under  the  illusion  that  I  can  frame  an  .»,a^e  of  two 
groups  of  units  which  are  to  be  combined,  and  aTat 
my  mmd  may  then   make  the  transition   to  a  more 

as  united  in  a  larger  group.  But  this  view  is  based 
upon  the  untenable  assumption  that  units  are  images 
No  doubt  there  are  images  in  many  cases,  bu  tthe^' 
are   simply   signs    of  what   is    not,   and    Cannot    t^ 
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imaged,  namely,  abstract  units,  grasped  by  thought 
as  universals  or  infinite  possibilities.  Now,  since  the 
true  units  cannot  be  imaged  at  all,  there  are  no 
ideas  of  units  such  as  the  realist  supposes :  in  making 
the  judgment,  the  mind  is  stating  what  holds  good 
for  every  mind  and  holds  good  under  all  possible 
conditions.  If  the  realist  were  right  in  supposing 
that  "  ideas,"  in  the  sense  of  "  images,"  were  the  sole 
object  with  i-'hich  the  mind  operates,  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  no  true  judgment  could  possibly  be  made. 
An  image  is  necessarily  particular  and  transitory,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  a  universal  application.  But, 
when  we  judge  that  two  and  two  are  four,  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  images  of  two  and  two  and  the 
image  of  four  are  the  same  image  (which  is  obviously 
untrue):  what  our  judgment  means  is,  that  these  or  any 
other  two  units  added  to  other  two  are  four;  and  this 
judgment  presupposes  the  comprehension  by  thought 
of  an  absolute  or  unchangeable  arithmetical  system. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  while  this  view 
explains  the  universality  of  arithmetical  judgments,  it 
does  not  show  that  this  system  is  applicable  to  the 
actual  world.  For,  it  may  be  said,  the  whole 
arithmetical  system,  consistent  as  it  is  in  itself,  may 
merely  have  the  consistency  of  an  arbitrary  fiction. 
In  nature,  as  Mill  argued,  there  are  no  objects 
corresponding  to  the  units  of  arithmetic ;  and  hence, 
even  if  that  system  is  admitted  by  every  rational  being 
who  admits  the  reality  of  the  unit,  this  only  proves  that 
a  self-consistent  hypothesis  is  not  self-contradictory: 
it  does  not  show  that  arithmetical  judgments  are  true 
of  real  objects. 

Now,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  force  in  this 
objection,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  casts  any  real 
doubt  upon  the  objective  truth  of  our  mathematical 
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&*"'*■  u^*""  """  J'«'e">«n'''  affirm  i,  that    In 
whatever  other  and   more  complex   ways  it   may  b^ 

.vlm'"ha;  "%"°;"    '■"    '"    "P--^'   -  «"   "tema^ 
The  IhH     "   1""    """^    unchangeable    constitution. 

ita  h  .  'r"'""  '™'''''  ■■'  "°'  "'"•''-''  ""  "tended 
be  ng^but  .t  .s  extended  ;  and  were  it  not  so,  i,  could 
not  b«  the  ra  .onal  organism  which  it  can  be  ;hown  to 
6e.     For  If  It  were  not  extended,  not  only  could  it  not 
be    numbered,   but    all    motion    and   change    mu     Z 
demed,    and    with    these    all    intellectual    and    mora! 
process      What    the    mathematical    sciences   do  Ts  To 
state  the    unchangeable  conditions  involved   in    there 
bemg  an  extended  universe;   and  though  their  judg! 
ments    are    inadequate    when    applied    to    the    h  ghfr 
aspecu  of  the  universe,  they  never  cease  to  be  true 
of  the  universe  in   its  aspect  of  an  extended   reality 
The  imitation  of  mathematical  judgments  to  the  oute 
manifestation  of  the  spiritual  universe  therefore  in  no 
way  casts  doubt  upon  their  objective  truth.     1  world 
of  pure  externality  is.  no  doubt,   impossible;    but  a 
world  without  externality,  and  therefore  withou    mot  on 
or  change  of  any  kind,  is  equally  impossible.     WMe 

L  h"^.  ,°-P'°*'''  ^^"'"^'  "-^  P^^t  ^'"S  taken 
for  the  whole,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  without  the 
parts  there  is  no  whole.     This  is  the  sense,  as  it  seems 

orm""^;^'"  r  .'  T'"'""'"'""  "^y  "ghtly  claim  to 
fonnulate  what  IS  objectively  true.  The  realist,  on  the 
other  ha^d.  affirms  objective  truth  in  a  sense  that  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  indefensible  and  ultimately 
unthinkable.     He  virtually  claims  that  objectwhS 

xist  independently  of  this  or  that  rational  sublet 
have  characteristics  that  belong  to  them  in  themselves 
entirely  apart  from  their  relation  to  any  r^ttna 
subject^  Now.  if  this  contention  were  sound  Zi 
would  be  no  basis  for  the  claim  to  a  real  knowl^lge  ^f 
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the  world,  and  no  basis  therefore  for  maintaining  that 
the  world  is  the  outward  form  of  a  self-determinant 
reason.  For,  the  ground  upon  which  we  legitimately 
claim  to  know  the  real  world  is,  that  it  falls  within  the 
sphere  of  our  consciousness ;  and  the  ground  upon 
which  we  affirm  the  reality  of  a  self-determinant  reason 
is,  that  no  other  hypothesis  is  compatible  with  the 
character  of  the  world  as  known  by  us.  Enough  has 
been  said  on  the  former  point,  but  it  may  be  profitable 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  latter  point 

What  is  claimed  by  the  realist  is  that  the  mathe- 
matical determination  of  the  world  is  an  adequate 
characterization  of  the  real  world,  which  by  its  very 
nature  is  independent  of  all  relation  to  conscious 
subjects.  If  this  were  true,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
world  is  capable  of  existing,  and  would  be  what  it  is, 
even  if  the  totality  of  living  and  rational  beings  were 
annihilated.  Now,  it  is  of  course  true  that  the  world 
does  not  depend  for  its  existence  upon  any  finite 
rational  being,  and  that  we  can  imagine  all  these 
annihilated  without  contradiction.  But  the  question  is 
whether  nature  can  exist  by  itself,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  defined  simply  as  an  extended  being.  In 
answer  to  this  question  we  must  begin  by  pointing  out 
that  we  have  no  :  lowledge  of  nature  as  so  defined. 
Our  experience  .esents  us  with  a  nature  which 
contains  exterr.ii  things  of  a  definite  and  specific 
character,  and  it  is  only  by  an  effort  of  abstraction 
that  we  are  able  to  strip  this  many-coloured  world 
of  its  covering  and  reduce  it  to  the  bare  skeleton  with 
which  mathematics  operates.  So  far  therefore  as  the 
world  with  which  mathematics  deals  is  concerned,  it 
is  not  true  that  it  has  any  independent  reality  ;  in  fact, 
it  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
who  make  it  an  object  of  their  thought.     But,  though 
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«v"'th.t°th^,""r  '"  !r  '"  °'  •b«™ction,  we  cnnot 
to  /k  i^  ''  !)°"""8  '"  "'«  *°''d  corresponding 
to  the  product  of  this  act;  on  the  contra^  Z 
product  is  based  upon  the  character  of  t™e  worid 
tha.  {^"'"r*-  ^"^  '^'"■'"  »•"■'  "  '™''  '-t  i»  also  t/ue 
LdL  .  '""u'  '■°""''«'°"  ^°'  °'"  mathemat ica! 
ellfZ  '  '!.  '^^  ~"''="'°"  "«"  'he  world  is  in 
deS"'  '"''  u""'^""'  *•""  **«"  °"'  intelligence 
ofTir  ^:  '"  °"'"  "°''''-  '»>«  construftions 
of  the  mathemafcan  are  true  objectively  only  under 

^tionT"T'"°^''"  ''''  '"='^''   -°''^   involve,  a 

S^s  thafr-  ^.V""""^'  '^"''°''-  ■"  'he  realist 
doe,  that  the  world  as  external  exists,  and  has  a 
definite  nature,  apart  from  a  creative  ea«>n  is  to 
assume  that  the   world   can   exist  even  when   i    his 

e^LncTa'^d  fiT  '"'  ^""'^''^'^  '^"  -"i'h  t 
existence  and  definite  nature  are  absolutely  dependent. 
Even   f  we  supposed  it  possible  that  there  should  exist 

be  for  us  a  "book  with  seven  seals."  The  claim  to 
rclaTm°^^'"!r  "'"'hematical  judgments  is  therefore 
a  Claim  to  the  comprehension  of  a  world  which 
conswutes  an  external  system,  but  which  °comp« 

the  true,  but  incomplete,  expression  of  a  universe 
which  ,s  essentially  spiritual.  The  realist  takes  t^ 
world   as   partially  determined,  and    then,   identify  ng 

of7h^  ^LTr-1-  """■  "'  =■"■'"'  "'^  "iti-ate  t™  h 
Uid^ent^  T  '"  '"•':''^''  '■"  °"  "mathematical 
judgments;    not   seeing  that  these  are  true  only  on 

presupposition  that  we  live  in  an  intelligible  universe 

th"e'unrr'  '""^'"■^'^'"^^  '"^  Pn-nc.-p.e'..anifestedTn 

There  is  an  objection  to  the  view  which  I  have  tried 

to   express    which    is   almost   sure   to   be    made.     If 


in 


'5^ 
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external  nature  has  no  reality  apart  from  a  creative 
Intelligence,  how,  it  may  be  aslced,  are  we  to  explain 
the  fact  that  prior  to  the  advent  of  life  and  intelligence 
upon  the  earth,  there  was,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
majority  of  scientific  men,  nothing  but  inorganic 
nature  ? 

An  answer  to  this  difficult  problem  can  only  be  in- 
dicated.    The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  world 
imply  the  consciousness  of  time  or  succession  ;  without 
which,  indeed,  they  are  inconceivable.     Nor   is   there 
any   valid    mode    of   escape    from    the    difficulty   now 
under  consideration  in  a  theory,  such  as  that  of  Kant, 
which  regards  time  as  merely  the  form  in  which  we 
are    compelled   to   order  our   experiences,   because    of 
the    finite    and   sensible   character    of   our   knowledge. 
The  objection   to  this   mode  of  explanation   is,  that, 
if  pressed   to  its  consequences,  it  converts  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge  into  an  illusion.     Yet  there  is  an 
underlying  truth   in   Kant's  doctrine,  which,   when   it 
is   brought    to    light    and    thought    out    into    perfect 
consistency,    may    at    least    help    us    to    solve    our 
problem.      There    is,   as    we   have    admitted,    such    a 
thing  as  succession,  i.e.  events  do  follow  one  another. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  experience  of  events 
merely  as  successive :  what  we  actually  experience  is, 
that  changes  take   place  in   the   world   as   known   to 
us,  such  that,  when  we  compare  one  experience  with 
another,  we  find   that  a  new  determination  of  things 
has   taken    the    place   of  the   old.      And    this    again 
implies  that  the   series  of  events  of  which  we  have 
experience  is  not  a  mere  series,  i.e.  is  not  an  absolute 
transition    from    one    state    to    another,  but    is    really 
a  succession  of  what  is  not  successive.     The  changes 
in  the  world,  in  other  words,  are  not  absolute  transi- 
tions.    There   is   no  break   in   the  continuity  of  the 


world-proceji.     It   ij  the 
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same   world   which 


,1..  r    """"    """ra   persiits 

Wew  we  take  of  the..   ,   think  T  h"     ag^^'Z 

one    who    grasped    what    i      S     all'Th  :'"''   '°' 

we  natJarJT.r°:L£  ^7?^.^^:'; 
the  universe  in   which  it  presents'^itself  to  ufL  a 
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series  of  events ;    and  as  we  thus  observe  the  series 
of   events,   without    reflecting   upon    the    permanence 
which    is    its    correlate,  we   are  wont    to   speak   of   a 
cause  as   an  antecedent,  an  effect   as   a   consequent. 
In  reality,  however,  a  cause  is  never  an  antecedent, 
but   the   totality   of   co-existent   conditions,   and   the 
only   ultimate   or    real    cause    is    the    whole    universe. 
As  the  changes  which   occur  are   never  origmations^ 
the  emergence  of  life  and  consciousness  on  our  earth 
is  only  the  comprehension  on  the  part  of  finite  beings 
of  the    unchangeable    principle    of   all    reality,    which 
has   not   itself  originated.      Since  the  u.iiverse   as   a 
whole   cannot  come  into  being,  the  process  through 
which  it  passes  is  self-evolved,  and  therefore  the  events 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  time,  we  distinguish 
as   new   states  of  the   world,  are   but  the   expression 
of  its   self-activity.     This   conception   of  the   universe 
as  self-complete  and  self-evolving  is,  however,  incon- 
ceivable on  the   supposition  that   any  new  mode  of 
existence  is  an  absolute  origination  ;  and  therefore  the 
rise  of  life  in  the  organic  world  and  of  intelligence  in 
man  is  but  the  gradual  manifestation  and  comprehension 
on  their  part   of  the  ultimate  principle  which  gives 
meaning    to    all   that   is,   and   without   which   nothing 

that  is  could  be.  ,     ,        -r     n   .u,t 

At  this  point  it  may  be  argued  that,  if  all  that 
ever  comes  to  be  is  already  contained  in  the  universe 
before  it  comes  to  be,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
universe  would  show  it  to  be  absolutely  changeless 
and  immovable.  That  being  so,  must  we  not  regard 
the  temporal  process  as  not  a  real  process,  but  as 
merely  our  imperfect  representation,  in  the  form  ol 
process,  of  that  which  is  devoid  of  all  process?  How, 
then  it  may  be  demanded,  can  we  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  individuality  and  freedom  are  a  mere 
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tne  whole.     The  value  of  this  ideal  in  its  two  asoeJ 
.s   mesfmable  as   the   incentive  and   goal   of  all   n? 
efforts    towards    completeness    of   knolTedg^    and    o'f 
acton;    but   it    cannot    be    assumed   to   L    a"readv 
«al.eed    in     God.      What    we    mean    by    God     the 
Absolute,  or   whatever   term   we   use    ;/™»    1 ' 
own  ideal,  projected  as   a   reaTty^hi      TShT 
h^  no  existence  beyond  our  own   minds.     It  iT  in 
Kams    termmology,    a    re^^a^..-^,    not   a   cons^" 

r^v^it-i^t^^sfirvs- 

Tj:'°z  °'.""'  ''■'^^""''^^  -°™-<=t^  with  th^ 
f  Gr^•"the'Vr'.°^  °'^-*-  »'''-- 

.nc^efinable  goal  towards  which  we  are  te^  moving! 
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we  are  not  called  upon  to  explain  how  there  can  be 
any   process   in   that   which   is   already  perfect;   nor 
does    there    seem    to    be    any    special    difficulty    in 
maintaining  our  own  freedom  and  moral  responsibility. 
We  know  that  our  knowledge  grows  from  more  to 
more,  and   we   believe   that   moral   progress   is   con- 
tinually   going   on ;   and,  certain  of  these  two  facts, 
we   have,   it   may  be  said,  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  our  individual  life  and  the  progressive 
organization     of    society.      Why.    then,    should     we 
gratuitously  puzzle  ourselves  with  the  self-contradictory 
doctrine   of  a  universe  in  which  all  possibilities  are 
already  realized,  while  yet  it  is  undergoing  a  process 
of    development?     Is    it    not    far    simpler    to    keep 
strictly  to  what  we  can   prove  from  experience    viz. 
that  the  human  race  continually  grows  in  knowledge 
and  morality,  leaving  insoluble  enigmas  alone?     Why 
can   we   not   be  contented  to  accept  the  conception 
of  God  as  an  ideal,  without  maintaining  His  objective 
existence?  ,  „_     ,,  , 

What  is  here  meant  by  an  "ideal"?  Tf  I  con- 
struct  the  fiction  of  a  city  in  the  heavens,  mhabited 
by  immortals  of  human  shape,  and  with  the  limitations 
of  ordinary  humanity,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  though 
it  does  not  rest  upon  any  solid  basis  of  fact,  it  yet 
has  distinct  value  as  a  picture  which  helps  to  bring  to 
liTht  the  great  spiritual  forces  which  give  meaning 
to  our  own  life.  But,  if  the  whole  conception  of 
life  underlying  my  fiction  is  challenged:  if  it  is 
maintained  that  I  have  not  only  constructed  a  mere 
fairy  tale,  but  one  which  is  in  fundamental  disharmony 
with  the  whole  nature  of  man ;  is  it  not  manifest 
that  I  must  either  show  that  the  objection  is  baseless, 
or  admit  that  I  have  constructed  a  fiction  which 
cannot   serve   as    an    ideal    because    it    is   essentially 
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false  to  the  nature  of  things?     Now   it  is  th,  .0™. 

the  standard  by  which  our  lives  may  be  regulated 
■t  must  be  what  our  lives  would  be  HM^r 
po^.b.hties  were  realized.  An  ideal  cannot  be  JuX 
n^afve:  we  must  in  some  sense  be  able  to  com 
prehend  what  completed  knowledge  would  be  or  we 
B7Vr  T  °"  """""^^ee  is  not  complel 
.^cLnrr  "",  ^  "°  """"'■"«  '"  =^"'"e  knowledge 
heTn'^i  '."  "'rT  "'  =•""  '°  comprehend  wh!t 
the  true  nature  of  things  is.     Eliminate  the  relation 

truth  and   falsehood   disappears.     Therefore,   if  there 
IS   no   reality  corresponding  to  our  ideal,  that  ideal 

JcL"l^J"   !f^^'  °'""-^^'^^^-  but  merely  4e 
fiction  that  beyond  what  we  call  knowledge  thL  is 
a  possible  form  of  consciousness  which,  as  we  believe 
would    bring   satisfaction    to    us.     But',   if  that  S 
really  the  case   our  satisfaction  would  be  placed,  not 
n  the   realization   of  completed    knowledge,   bu     on 
the  contra^,  in  the  effort  to  realize  what  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  could  not  be  realized.     The  idi! 
of  completed  knowledge,  then,  must  be  the  ideal  of 
the  completed  knowledge  of  reality  or  it  is  an  empty 
fichoa     It  would  thus  seem  that  unless  the  ideTl^f 
knowledge  IS  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  rea  i^ 
corresponding    to    it,    that    ideal    becomes    a    mere 
.llusion.      But   a   reality   corresponding   to   the   idea! 
can  have  no  existence  apart  from  a  perfect  intelligence 

beyond  intelligence  is  unthinkable.  Applying  the 
Tfind  t°f  '°  ''"  ''""'*°"  °'  '"<=  ■■'^-'  °f  -'■- 
01  an  infinite  Reason  without  destroying  at  once 
knowledge  and  morality     Thus  we  are  thrown  back 
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upon  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  objective  existence 
of  the    Infinite   with   the   process   of  the  finite,  and 
especially  of  our  own  life.     Is  any  solution  possible? 
It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that,  as  self-conscious 
intelligences,  we  already  in  a  sense  possess  a  know- 
ledge   of  the   whole.     Our    life    as   individuals   is   no 
doubt    subject    to    insuperable   limitations,   but   these 
can  be  made  an  object  of  consciousness,  and  therefore 
we  can  in  idea  rise  above  them.     The  fact  that  we 
are    able    to    reconstruct    the    history    of    our    solar 
system,   while  as   individuals   our  existence   does    not 
extend   beyond   a   few   decades,   shows   that,   in    the 
realm  of  the  mind,  time  and  space  are  not  absolute 
limits,  but  limits  that  we  transcend  in  every  thought 
we   have.      Thtre   is   therefore   nothing   in   the   con- 
ception   of  an   Infinite   Being   which   we   need   regard 
as    unthinkable.     Now,    the    limits   of   our    individual 
life    arise    mainly   from   our   ignorance   or   uncertainty 
of  details.     The  large  outlines   of  our   life  we   know, 
though  the  exact  result  of  every  act  we  learn  only  from 
experience.      Nevertheless,    the    result    must    in    all 
cases    be    such   as   the   whole  nature  of  the   u  ../erse 
demands.     At  first  sight  this  may  seem  to  bring  us 
within   the   iron   law   of  necessity;     but,   as   we   have 
already  seen,  the   world   is   not   a  mechanical  system, 
but   a    rational    or    spiritual    organism,    and    therefore 
the  influences  which  urge  us  to  action  do  not  operate 
irrespective  of  our  intelligence  and  will.     Progress  in 
knowledge  and  morality  can  therefore  only  mean  the 
progressive  comprehension  and  realization  on  our  part 
of  what  the  true  nature  of  things  is,  or,  in  theological 
language,   it  consists  in  communion  with  God.     This 
participation  in  the  nature  of  the  Divine  is  certainly 
the  coming  to  consciousness  on  our  part  of  what  we 
rea'ly  are;   or,  otherwise  expressed,  it  is  the  reahza- 
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tion  of  the  unity  of  our  spirit  with  the  universal 
Spirit;  a  unity  which  is  not  created  by  our  con- 
sciousness of  it,  but  is  based  upon  the  absolute  nature 
of  things.  Thus  we  may  maintain,  as  I  think,  that 
our  prepress  in  knowledge  and  morality  is  nothing 
but  the  experience  of  what  we  really  are. 

The  view  which  I  am  trying  to  express  must  not 
be  confused  with   the  absorption   of  all   the   finite   in 
the   abyss    of  an    absolute    Being       It    abolishes    no 
distinction:    what   it   does   is   to   maintain   that   every 
distiiiction,  even   the  most   minute,   if  only   we   could 
trace   it   out   to   its   ultimate   source,   would   be   found 
to    be    inseparable    from    the    whole    spiritual    reality, 
and  even  in  its  immediate  form  reveals,  though  in  a 
vague  and  indefinite  way,  the  princiijle  of  the  whole. 
Hence,  as  we  ascend   in   the   scale  of  being   there  is 
an   ever  clearer   manifestation   and   realization   of   the 
divine    unity ;    and    in    man,   of  all    the   finite   beings 
we  know,  that  unity  is   most   clearly   manifested   and 
most   definitely  apprehended.     The  whole  movement 
of   human    history,    in    fact,    is   nothing    but    the    in- 
creasing comprehension  of  what  nature  and  man  are, 
when     brought    into    connection    with    the    principle 
immanent    in    all    things.      If  at   first   man   seems   to 
live  m  a  world  that  is  foreign  to  him,  it  yet  is  true 
that    the    whole    development    of   civilization    is    the 
process   by   which   the    rationality   of   the   universe  is 
ever  more  clearly  disclosed  to  him,  a-  he  obtains  an 
ever    fuller    knowledge    of   the    Spirit    in    whom    he 
"lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being." 


:''/  h! 


LECTURE   SIXTH 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

With  the  last  lecture  we  concluded  the  consideration 
of  those  views  which  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
connected  system  of  ideas  to  the  complete  formulation 
of  religion.  The  most  satisfactory  attempt  to  construct 
such  a  system,  as  we  contended,  is  that  which  may 
be  called  Speculative  or  Constructive  Idealism,  which 
seeks  to  unite  the  elements  of  truth  contained  in  the 
opposite  doctrines  of  Personal  Idealism  and  the  New 
Realism,  while  avoiding  the  eletMnts  of  error  with 
which  they  are  infected.  Personal  Idealism  accentuates 
the  important  truth  that  the  higher  interests  of  man 
can  only  be  defended  by  the  recognition  of  his  free- 
dom and  personality;  but  it  falls  into  the  mistake 
of  affirming  the  separation  of  the  individual  in  his 
existence  from  all  other  individuals,  and  even  from 
God,  and  thus  makes  any  real  knowledge  on  his  part 
impossible;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  maintaining 
the  isolation  of  God  from  all  other  beings,  it  is  forced 
to  deny  His  infinity.  The  New  Realism  rightly  denies 
that  reality  can  be  reduced  to  individual  experiences, 
but  it  errs  in  affirming  the  separate  and  independent 
existence  of  individual  objects,  and  thus  lies  open  to 
the  objection  that,  as  knowledge  is  supposed  to  consist 
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Iru^"*',";!.*'"*^  °'  con«iou,nes,,  we  can  have  no 
real  knowledge  of  anything,  not  even  of  ourselves 
Speculative  Idealism,  endeavouring  to  avoid  these 
opposite  pitfalls,  claims  that  the  ^rsonality  of  m^ 
prraupposes  the  process  by  which  the  subject  knows 
Ta  '!*^"t»'™»«'f.  "°t  in  separation  from  the  world 
and  God.  but  in  the  comprehension  of  both  as  in- 
separably  bound  up  with  the  consciousness  of  himself 
Man  IS  capable  of  overcoming  the  world,  because  in 
It  he  discerns  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  reason 
which  constitutes  his  own  true  self,  and  becau^^^ 
realizing  that  self  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  universal 
reason ;  he  is  capable  of  union  with  God.  because 
there  is  no  aspect  of  the  universe  which  is  not  the 
more  or  less  explicit  expression  of  the  Divine  Reason 

Now  It  w^  pointed  out  in  our  opening  lecture 
that  besides  the  doctrines  which  seek  To  bmld  up  a 
system  of  ideas,  there  is  another  view,  which  attaches 
supreme  importance  to  the  religious  consciousness  of 
Uie  individual,  and  either  minimizes  the  value  of  all 
doctnnal  systems,  or  even  denies  that  any  such  system 
can  be  constructed  at  all.  Various  modifications  of 
this  general  theory  have  found  favour  in  our  own 
day;  the  main  line  of  cleavage  being  between  that 
which  treat,  the  religious  consciousness  as  .Tob^t 
of  psychological  consideration,  to  be  studied  in  the 

su'^Trom''thrK,°-''"r'";f"°'"'="°"'  ^"^  ^l-"  "hich 
surts  from     he  basis   of  historical  Christianity.     As 

^representative  of  the  former.  I  propose  to  consider 

«.e  view  advanced  by  Mr.  William  James  in  his  recent 

brilliant  work,   m    VaHetUs  of  Religious  E:cperU,. 

Harnacks  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums,  familiar  to 
tnghsh-speaking  readers  under  the  title.  What  is 
Lnrtsttamty  ? 


m 
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Whmtever  conclusion  we  may  reach  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  Professor  James'  philosophy,  or  want 
of  philosophy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great 
debt  which  we  owe  him  for  his  zeal  in  the  collection 
and  interpretation  of  psychological  material,  and  for 
the  marvellous  skill  and  sympathy  with  which  he 
has  presented  the  most  divergent  types  of  religious 
experience.  We  find  in  his  book  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  inner  consciousness  of  "  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,"  including  Christian  scientists,  rationalists, 
mystics,  and  others ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
being  touched,  and  not  unfrequently  painfully  touched, 
by  the  pungent  records  of  religious  experience  which 
he  has  brought  together.  Whether  injustice  is  not 
done  to  religion  by  the  selection  of  confessions,  which, 
as  our  author  admits,  are  saturated  with  sentiment, 
we  shall  afterwards  consider;  meantime,  it  will  help 
us  to  a  final  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work  if 
we  first  consider  the  general  method  which  it  at  once 
presupposes  and  illustrates.  That  method  is  one 
which  is  now  familiar  to  us  all,  under  the  name 
of  Pragmatism. 

If  it  has  not  been  directly  affected  by  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  Pragmatism  at  least  exhibits  a  certain 
analogy  to  one  phase  of  it — that  in  which  supreme 
importance  is  attached  to  the  practical  as  distinguished 
from  the  theoretical  reason.  The  abrupt  contrast  of 
these  two  forms  of  consciousness  in  Kant  naturally 
led  to  divergent  views  in  his  successors.  One  class 
of  thinkers,  representing  what  has  been  called  "  natural- 
ism," cut  the  knot  by  denying  in  toto  that  we  can 
determine  anything  in  regard  to  the  region  lying 
beyond  the  sphere  of  sensible  experience.  At  the 
same  time  the  influence  of  Kant  upon  them  is  so 
far  evident  that  they  admit  the  existence  of  a  reality 
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tying  beyond  experience,  while  they  claim  that  of  it 
we  can  say  nothing  except  that  it  /,  ti!"  •  J 
attitude   of  thinker!  LkrAuxiey     nd   TyndL"  wt 

bv  KaT"''  ''^''  of  thinkers  attack  the  problem  left 

•hi*  11 1,  b.^.  ,„  ,1,  °  L"" '"'  ™"".  "w 

ihu  thi,  f.i„  „„„„  °.x  ,r "'  ""°'"" 


\ 
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he  claimed  that,  ai  the  world  of  experience  exists 
only  for  a  self-conscious  being,  we  must  interpret 
reality  as  a  spiritual,  not  as  a  mechanical,  system. 
On  the  other  hand.  Green  holds  that  it  is  only  by 
a  gradual  process  that  the  spiritual  system  which 
constitutes  reality  comes  into  existence  for  us.  The 
world  ii  th:  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  being,  but 
this  being  must  be  conceived  as  an  "  eternally  complete 
consciousness,"  which  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
process  of  experience  in  us.  This  contrast  between 
the  world  of  experience,  as  arising  for  us  only  in 
the  process  by  which  we  gradually  come  to  know 
it,  and  the  world  as  it  is  for  the  eternally  complete 
consciousness,  leads  Green  to  deny  that  we  can  be 
said  to  know  God  in  an  absolute  sense.  We  do 
indeed  know  that  "the  world  in  its  truth  or  full 
reality  is  spiritual,"  because  nothing  less  will  explain 
the  fact  of  our  experience,  but  "such  a  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  world  as  would  be  a 
knowledge  of  God "  is  impossible  for  us,  or,  as 
Green  roundly  puts  it,  "to  know  God  we  must  be 
■God."  It  is  evident  that  Green  has  failed  to  justify 
adequately  his  contention  that  there  is  no  opposition 
between  knowable  reality  and  reality  as  it  absolutely 
is.  In  another  way  he  restores  the  dualism  between 
knowledge  and  faith  which  he  inherited  from  Kant. 
Now,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  Appearance  and  Reality, 
has  attempted  in  his  own  way  to  go  beyond  the 
guarded  attitude  of  Green  and  to  define  the  Absolute 
or  God.  No  one  has  emphasized  more  strongly  than 
he  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  world,  the  manifest 
want  of  harmony  and  consistency  in  our  ordinary 
experience  and  the  impossibility  of  regarding  it  as 
an  ultimate  determination  of  reality.  Nevertheless, 
he  maintains  that  we  are  able  in  general  to  define 
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the  nature  of  the  Absolute.     For.  as  he  anme.    ™., 

fi^T/""""^^"  -cept  the  cont;.d".ions^h  we 
find  in  our  ord  nary  experience  proves  that.  Z  Z 

S  7eX"  in !; "  T"°'  ""  '^'^'^  "  -'"^^«" 

with  reaiity  in  its  ultimate  nature.  Now,  why  do 
«^  condemn  our  ordinary  experience?  ,  i7  not 
b^ause       „  inconsistent  or  self-contradictory?     Bu 

1.  rn        "'":''"'•     ^°'~^"-  "  "°""ng  can  exist 

aIiuI' r'ri:  '"''°"'  ""  P°'''""  expfrienceC 
Absolu  e  must  be  not  only  self-consistent,  but  a  s  ngle 
or  total  experience.     This,  however,  is   ;s   far  a     we 

wholfan  irr*:  ""'"^  "  -^-^'^dly  a  harmoniou! 
Whole,  an  absolute  spiritual  unity,  and  if  we  could 
put  our«lves  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  Absolute 
we  should  certainly  find  that  the  whole  complexity 
of  our  experience-including  science,  morality  ar^  and 

tiem  ■,„  "^  ^•,''°*'^"'  ^^°"«^  he  grants  that 

there  are  "degrees  of  reality"  within  our  experience 
refuses  to  admit  that  even  the  highest  form  of  «alitv 
knownjo  us  is  an  adequate  chLcterizatio:' oTS 

hL^  ^  '  opposition  between  knowledge  and 
faith  still  survives,  and  hence  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be 

Z  oT'.h'",'"''  ^'°"'''°'  James'^^hould  fi  d  tht 
fora.  of  Ideahsm  unsatisfactory  and  self-contradictor^ 

SewStant'"  V'.  '■~""  '°  *»«=  P°'"t  °f 
view  of  Kant,  so  far  at  least  as   to  maintain   that 

while  we  cannot  comprehend  th  .  true  nature  of  rea^ 

how  far  the  world  as  experienced  by  us  responds  to 
the  claims  of  our  fundamental  needs.  This  view 
was   partly    indicated    by    Lotze.   and    it    ht    also 
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been  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Mr.  Balfour 
and  others.  Our  tpecial  interest,  however,  lies  in  the 
form  which  it  assumes  under  the  hands  of  Professor 
James. 

The   main    object    Mr.    James   has   in    view    is   to 
"  defend  the  legitimacy  of  religious  faith  "  ;  that  is,  to 
show  that  we  are  In  certain  cases  justified  in  believing 
that   for  which  no  definite  evidence,  in   the   ordinary 
lense  of  the  term,  can  be  advanced.     This  doctrine  is 
the  precise  opposite  of  that  which  claims  that  nothing 
should  be  accepted  as  true  which  cannot  justify  itself 
at  the  bar  of  reason.     Now,  of  course,  Mr.  James  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  in  all  cases  to  take  as  true  what 
it  suits  us  personally  to  believe.     It  may,  for  example, 
suit  a  political  leader  to  believe  that  every  member  of 
his  party  is  scrupulously  honest,  but  he  is  not  justified 
in  taking  his  wish   as  equivalent  to   fact.     Again,  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  if  a  man  who  is  roaring  with 
rheumatism  in  bed  could  by  believing  that  he  was  well 
at  once  become  well,  or  if  a  man  who  has  only  a  dollar 
in    his   pocket   could   convert   it   by  his  wish    into   a 
hundred  dollars ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases 
the  talk  of  believing  by  our  volition   is  simply  silly. 
Indeed,  from  another  point  of  view  it  is  worse  than 
silly,  it  is  vile.     "  When  one  turns  to  the  magnificent 
edifice  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  sees  how  it  wa.s 
reared ;  what  thousands  of  disinterested  moral  lives  of 
men  lie  buried  in  its  mere  foundations  ;  what  patience 
and  postponement,  what  choking  down  of  preference, 
what    submission   to   the    icy   laws   of   outer   fact    are 
wrought  into  its  very  stones  and  mortar;    how  abso- 
lutely impersonal   it   stands   in   its   vast   augustness,— 
then  how  besotted  and  contemptible  seems  every  little 
sentimentalist  who  comes  blowing  his  voluntary  smoke- 
wreaths,  and  pretending  to  decide  things  from  out  of 
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hii  private  dminl  C.n  we  wonder  If  those  bred  In 
the  rugged  and  manly  school  of  science  should  feel  like 
•pewing  such  subjectivism  out  of  their  mouths?  The 
whole  system  of  loyalties  which  grow  up  in  the  «:hools 
ot  science  go  dead  against  its  toleration  ;  so  that  it  Is 
only  natural  that  those  who  have  caught  the  scientific 
lever  .,.,,..,1  pass  over  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
write  soro.hmcs  ,-  t  'He  Incorruptibly  truthful  Intellect 
ouglu  p  ,„vely  ,0  ,  r,  IT  bitterness  and  unacceptable- 
nfs',  !o  the  li^ait  m  it-   ,:up. 

'  !l  fori  'ies  II. u    .„ul  to  l(„o„ 
'lb  I,  ;houfch  I  perish,  Truth  is  50'— 

si;i(,'s    ,  lou^h.    whilf.     Huxley    exclaims:    'My    only 
consoLtion     .-.-s    „,    the   reflection    that,   however   bad 
our  postev.t;   may  become,  so  far  as  they  hold  by  the 
plain  rule  of  >,ot  pretending  to  believe  what  they  have 
no   reason    to    believe,   because   It    may   b,:    to    their 
advantage  so  to  pretend,  they  will  not  hav.    rc.rl.ed 
the  lowest  depth  of  immorality.'     Ap  ■  ;hat  <;-;;<: -.ui 
n/ant  terrible  Cliflbrd   writes:     'Be;;  •  U   .ie.ci   e-d 
when  given  to  unproved  and  unqutrt.,.;i.d    ;,tfi,^n.N 
for  the  solace  and  private  pleasure  of  !liu  bf  '  ., , 
Whoso  would  deserve  well  of  his  fellov/-  -n  !!■  ,     ,  •  .  r 
will  guard  the  purity  of  his  belief  with  a  very  f,.nii,\'  sm 
of  jealous  care,  lest  at  any  time  it  should  r-  t     •.  an 
unworthy  object,  and  catch  a  stain  which  can   never 

be  wped  away If  a  belief  has  been  accepted  on 

insufficient  evidence  (even  though  the  belief  be  true,  as 
Uifford  in  the  same  page  explains),  the  pleasure  is  a 
stolen  one.  ...  It  is  sinful  because  it  Is  stolen  in 
defiance  of  our  duty  to  mankind.  That  duty  is  to 
guard  ourselves  from  such  beliefs  as  from  a  pestilence 
Which  may  shortly  master  our  own  body  and  then 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  town.  ...   It  is  wrong  always, 
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everywhere,  and  for  every  one,  to  believe  anything  upon 
insufficient  evidence.' " ' 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  all  beliefs  are  deter- 
mined by  pure  reason?  To  do  so  would  be  to  fly 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  facts.  In  truth  we  find 
ourselves  believing  we  hardly  know  how  or  why. 
"  Here  in  this  room,"  says  Mr.  James,  addressing  a 
group  of  Harvard  students,  "we  all  of  us  believe  in 
molecules  and  the  conservation  of  energy,  in  democracy 
and  necessary  progress,  in  Protestant  Christianity  and 
the  duty  of  fighting  for  '  the  doctrine  of  the  immortal 
Munroe,'  all  for  no  reasons  worthy  of  the  name.  .  .  . 
Our  reason  is  quite  satisfied,  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  thousand  of  us,  if  it  can 
find  a  few  arguments  that  will  do  to  recite  in  case  our 
credulity  is  criticised  by  some  one  else.  Our  faith  is 
faith  in  some  one  else's  faith,  and  in  the  greatest 
matt»rs  this  is  most  the  case.' " ' 

Now,  in  what  circumstances  are  we  justified  in 
ever  ising  the  "  will  to  believe  "  ?  Under  what  condi- 
tions does  a  hypothesis  presented  to  us  for  acceptance 
become  a  belief  or  conviction  ?  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  living,  not  dead  ;  that  is,  it  must  awaken  a 
responsive  interest  in  us,  so  that  we  do  not  at  once 
set  it  aside  as  incredible.  An  hypothesis  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  inrUvidual  thinker  is  dead,  and 
therefore  never  passes  into  belief  If,  for  example,  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Mahdi  is  a  prophet  of 
God,  we  are  presented  with  an  hypothesis  which  finds 
no  response  in  us,  and  which  is  therefore  instantly 
rejected.  In  the  second  place,  no  hypothesis  ever 
becomes  a  belief  unless  the  option  of  believing  or 
rejecting  it  is  forced  upon  us  ;  in  other  words,  it  must 
be  presented  with  an   absolute  alternative.     Such  an 
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hypothesis  is  Christianity  and  Agnosticism  W-  ™  . 
accept  either  the  one  afternativf  or  the  otheY    And 

p.senrLui\hth'arr:t-or-.^)r^::^ 

momentous}     In   the    first    olo-.        ""^'"S.  foned  a.nd 

passionate  affirmation   of  desi  e  T„   wliT'      '"'•'J 
system  backs  us  up?     We  wTnt'   n  h  °"^«oaal 

nesf  bu°t"!n  '"  ""^  ^'"""'   '^■'■^f  '■"  '-"'h  and  good- 
ness   but  m   more   concrete   problems    we   are   f^ 

'dence  can   be  adduced,  and  this  choice  is  forced 


'ill 
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uoon  us  just  in  those  cases  that  are  most  momentous 
foVus.    In  scientific  questions  we  are  not  thus  driven  to 
the  wall,  because  "the  option  between  losing  truth  and 
gaining  it  is  not  momentous,"   and   therefore  we  can 
Ifford  to  miss  the  chance  oi  gaimn^  '""\tLi^ 
any  rate  save  ourselves  from  any  chance  of  *''«"^ 
faLhood,.   by   not  malcing  up  our   mmds  at  all  1 11 
objective  evidence  has  come."     "  In  our  deahngs  w.th 
obective     nature     we    obviously     are     '«°fders.    ""* 
makers,    of   the    truth.  .  .  .  Throughout    the    breadth 
of  physical  nature  facts  are  what  they  are   quite   in- 
det^ndently  of  us."     What  difference  does  it  make  to 
most  of  us  whether  we  have  or  have  not  a  theory  of  the 
X  rays?      Here  there  is  no  forced  option,  and  there- 
fore it  is  better  to   go   on   weighing   the   reasons  /r« 
and  contra  with  an  indifferent  hand.'     «"'"«= /»>"^ 
not  options  from  which  we  cannot  escape?     Mr.  James 
answers  that  there  are.     Such  options  we  have  in  the 
case  of  all  moral  principles.      Here  in  the  absence  of 
proof  our  "passional  nature"  must  decide.     I    is  the 
heart    and    not    the    head    that    makes   us    believe   in 
moral  laws.     Thus  we  obtain  the  general  thesis,  that 
"our    passional    nature    not    only   lawfully    may,   but 
must,  decide   an  option   between   propositions,  when- 
ever it  is  a  genuine  option  that  cannot  hy  its  nature 
be   decided  on   intellectual  grounds."'     Again,  while 
it  is  true  that  even  in  human  affairs  in   general    he 
need  of  acting  is  seldom  so  urgent  that  a  false  belief 
^otct  on  is 'better  than   no  Wief  at   all,  yet  tl.ere 
ar.-   cases   in    which    our   principle   applies.     Healthy 
relations    between    persons    demand    t™st    and    ex^ 
nectation    and   indeed  the  desire  for  a  certain    kind 
Ttruth  here  brings  about  that  special  truth's  existence 
If  you  assume  the  nobility  of  a  man,  even  where  you 
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have  no  objective  evidence  for  your  belief,  you  are 
hkely  to  create  in  him  that  quality  even  ifT  dM 
not   onpnally   possess    it.     So    a  social   organism   of 

trust  ^Wh  '"'"'""  r'^  °"  *^  ^'^  °f  "">«"«' 
trust        Wherever   a   desired    result   is   achieved    by 

^ijr^  "r°^  ""'"y  '"dependent  persons,  its 
existence  as  a  fact  is  a  pure  consequellce  of  the 
precursive  fa<th  in  one  another  of  thoS  immediatdy 
svsterl"   H      «°^"r-''   -    --y.   a   commercial 

on  thTs         H-f-   '  ""?"'  ""    """■="■=   '«""•  «"   exist 
on  this  condition,  without  which  not  only  is  nothing 
achieved,    but    nothing    is    attempted."     "There    Ire 
then    cases  where  a  fact  cannot  come  at  all  unless  a 
prehminary    faith    exists    in    its    coming.-      Th^ts 
st.ll  another  case,  and  that  the  most  important  Tall 
to    which    our    principle    applies,    viz.,    r,iig,ous  faith 
Whatever   form    religion    ,,.umes,   it   at   lefst   presup 
v^^v  '='""1?'=^ ="°"'   »"d   yet   it   is   impossible   to 
verify   this   belief  scientifically.     Now,  here  we  must 
presuppose    that    we    have    an    instance    of    a    living 
hypothesis.      If  for  any  one   religion    is   a   hypothesi! 
that  cannot   by   any   possibility   be   true,   there   is   no 
way  of  convincing  him  of  its  truth  ;    but   where  it  is 
re^rded  as  a  real  possibility,  there  can   be  no  doubt 

nd  n^tTl  °''^"Jt^^.'f  -  -  "momentous"  option; 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  a  "foreed"  option,  since 
we  cannot  escape  the  issue  by  remaining  sceptical 
and  waiting  for  more  light,  because   if  it   is   true   we 

ose  the  good  dependent  upon  it.  Hence  we  are  not 
JUS  ified  in  refusing  to  make  our  choice  between 
Wief  and  disbelief  We  have  here  the  nVht  to 
Wieve  "at  our  own  risk."  "When  I  look  at  th^ 
lupous  question,"  says  Mr  James,  "as  it  really  puts 
■tself  to   concrete   men,  and  when   I   think  of  all  the 

'J«m«'  Will  to  Btlieve,  pp.  J4.15. 
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possibilities  which  both  practically  and  theore«cally 
rt  involves,  then  this  command  that  we  shall  put  a 
Ip^^r  ^  our  heart,  instincts,  and  courage,  and  «J«^ 
«:ln7of  course  meanwhile  more  or  ess  »/  «>'f  °" 
^t  net  true-till  doomsday,  or  t.U  such  time  as 
ZJ<L^  and  senses  working  together  may  have 
raked  in  evidence  enough,-th.s  "■"■^^"j:  '  "[^ 
sterns  to  me  the  queerest  idol  ever   manufactured   m 

'"ySrSn:^:;  anything  like  a  d^i^cri^Um 

^  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  James,  ,t  may  ^  P°^';^^°" 
that  it  rests  throughout  on  -  assump^  ons^^^^  F.stb. 

'if  "'t'thrsp^ere  of  external  nature,  and, 
23y  that'  ere^tln  absolute  opposition  between 
S^tl  and  knowledge.      Now,  it  U  rather  cunous  t     , 

r^i^^^cS^r^r^sfr^-- 

as  we  have  seen,  tliat  knowledge  is  cotermmous  w,th 

Hr^^=inr:^t^^s;r^ 

Ttlsts,  including  morality  -^  ^X"' bvKan^^ 
based  upon  faith.  Now,  it  was  P^'f-^^  °"*  ^>  ^^ 
immediate  successors,  and  especally  W  "egel^  m 
the  limiUtion  of  knowledge  to  the  systen.  of  nature 
r  a  purely  arbitrary  assumption,  resfng  upon  the 
untenable  hypothesis  that  the  highest  category  co,  - 
"ve  of  Tnowable  objects  is  that  of  reoproc.l 
ac tioT  Mr.  James  is  involved  in  the  same  cr.t,c,  m^ 
hT  main     reason    for    denying    that    morahty    and 
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religion  can  be  proved  is  his  tacit  assumption  that 
nothing  can  satisfy  the  intellect  except  that  which 
cao  be  expressed  in  terms  of  mechanical  causation. 
He  seems  to  forget  that  the  whole  sphere  of  life, 
not  to  speak  of  consciousness,  is  inexplicable  except 
from  a  teleological  point  of  view,  and  that  the  system 
of  nature  itself  is  ultimately  unintelligible  unless  it 
is  interpreted   from  the  same  point  of  view. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  opposition  between 
faith  and  knowledge.  Kven  the  proposition  that 
there  is  truth  and  that  it  is  obtainable  by  us  is  held 
to  be  beyond  all  rational  evidence.  Now,  it  is  of 
course  true  that  there  is  no  way  of  proving  the 
possibility  of  a  true  judgment  by  going  beyond  the 
whole  sphere  of  knowledge.  We  can  show  the  falsity 
of  a  particular  or  limited  judgment  by  pointing  out 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  some  principle,  the  truth 
of  which  is  admitted,  but  we  car.not  bring  truth  itself 
to  the  test  of  any  higher  principle.  What  we  can 
do,  however,  is  to  show  that  even  the  denial  of  truth, 
since  it  is  a  judgment  made  by  us,  at  least  pre- 
supposes its  >jwn  truth  as  a  denial.  Thus  we  may 
fairly  argue,  that  the  possibi'ity  of  truth  only  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  evidence  because  it  is  the  source 
of  all  evidence.' 

This  preliminary  discussion  of  the  pragmatic  method 
will  enable  us  to  deal  very  shortly  with  Professor 
James'  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  not  possible,  nor 
IS  it  advisable,  that  I  should  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
rich  psychological  or  biographical  material  which  he 
has  supplied  In  his  .  loquent  and  instructive  work. 
His    treatment    of    tht     various     types    of    religious 

'.Some  remntks  on  ihc  most  recent  form  of  Pragmatisin,  a.s  expressed 
in  Mr.  James'  PragKilism,  will  be  found  in  the  notf  ai  the  end  of  tl'U 
lecture. 
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cotiKiousness,  and  his  estimate  of  their  relative  value  for 
life,  is  broad,  sane,  and  sympathetic ;  while  nothing 
could  well  be  more  fascinating  than  the  vividness  and 
charm  of  his  literary  style.  What  we  are  specially 
concerned  with,  however,  is  the  measure  in  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  our  special  problem. 
This  part  of  his  work  is  as  disappointing  as  the  other 
is  satisfactory.  At  bottom  his  speculative  doctrine 
comes  ultimately  to  this:  that  as  the  intellectual 
method  of  philosophy,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is 
abstract  and  ineffective,  the  source  of  religion  must 
be  sought  for,  not  in  the  normal  processes  of  the 
self-conscious  life,  but  in  the  obscure  regions  of  the 
"  subliminal  consciousness."  Now,  "  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  invasions  from  the  sub-conscious  region 
to  take  on  objective  appearances,  and  to  suggest  to 
the  Subject  an  external  control.  In  the  religious  life 
the  control  is  felt  as  '  higher ' ;  but  since  it  is  primarily 
the  higher  faculties  of  our  own  hidden  mind  which  are 
controlling,  the  sense  of  union  with  the  power  beyond 
us  is  a  sense  of  something,  not  merely  apparently,  but 
literally  true." '  "  We  have  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
scious person  is  continuous  with  a  wider  self  through 
which  saving  experiences  come,  a  positive  content  of 
religious  experience  which  is  literally  and  objectively 
true  as  far  as  it  goes."*  But  what  is  the  positive 
content  of  this  experience?  "The  only  thing  that  it 
unequivocally  testifies  to  is  that  we  can  experience  union 
with  something  larger  than  ourselves  and  in  that  union 
find  our  greatest  peace.  ...  All  that  the  facts  require 
is  that  the  power  should  be  both  other  and  larger 
than  our  conscious  selves.  Anything  larger  will  do,  if 
only  it  be  large  enough  to  trust  for  the  next  step,     it 

1  James,  The  Varielits  of  Religioui  Exptritme,  pp.  5 1 2-5' 3- 
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need  not  be  infinite,  it  need  not  be  solitary.  It  mieht 
conceivably  even  be  only  a  larger  and  mo,7god  ik"«lf 
of  wh.ch  the  present  self  would  then  be  but  I  mutnaTed 
expression,  and  the  universe  might  conceivaSyT' 
colecon  of  such  selves,  of  different  degrees  of 
.nclus.veness,  with   no   absolute    unity   realizld^  °t 

The  fundamental  vice  of  Mr.  James'  method  of 
mterpretmg  the  religious  consciousness  seems  to  me  to 
be  Its  abstractness.  No  one  is  more  emphatic  than  he 
m  affirmmg  that  a  theory  of  religion  must  be  bas«d 
upon  experience,"  and  no  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hZ 
made  so  little  use  of  it.  The  problem,  as  he  puts  t  is 
to  ascerta,n  whether  there  is  any  solid  foundation  fc 
the  belief  m    the   "supernatural."   ie.  as   our   author 

tr-'"^  ^'"^^'°'"  *e  world  of  order  and  law 
recognized  by  science.     It  is  obvious  that  it  is  useles" 

to  fC-  '":"''T  °'  ''"'  "'^"="=^  °f  ="=h  a  unive,^ 
to  those  who  deny  that  a  realm  of  caprice  and 
arbitrariness  can  possibly  be  real.  Hence  the  scientific 
man  w,th  hi^  invincible  belief  in  inviolable  law,  T™ S 

Z  .vi,r  ■  r  "'-  ""=  "'~'°e''''"  "ho  postulates 
d^Z  \  .  ","  '"""""  Spirit  is  con^cted  of 
ta°ns  ha?  .h  ''  "'"^'  ""=  P''"°»P»>'r  who  main- 
ntelhgible  IS  condemned  on  the  ground  of  his  appeal 
o  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  conscious  life.  By 
this    ingenious    method    of    exclusion,    the    appeal    to 

who'^ave"  "'"'V°  '"^"  ''"  "Pf^'"  «'h"  tV  those 
which  the  r  """"''^l  ''=<1"»'"'«"«=  with  the  world  in 
which  hey  live,  or  who  regard  the  results  of  science 
s  contradictory  of  religion.  What  is  this  but  to 
l"n>t  experience"  to  the  intellectually  weak  and 
■James,  «,  VaritlU!  cf  R,ligum.  B.p^nc,,  p.  J15. 
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unreasonable?     Nor   is   this   all;    for   a   still    further 
limitation    must    be    made.      Even    those    who,    lilce 
Professor  James  himself,  are  familiar  with  the  world  of 
science,  must  be  excluded  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
destitute  of  a  "  leaky  consciousness."     Thus,  in  the  end, 
it  turns  out  that  the  only  "experience"  to  which  a 
valid  appeal  can  be  made,  is  the  "  experience  "  of  those 
who  are  of  a  highly  emotional,  not  to  say  hysterical, 
temperament.     Such    a   method,  as   it   seems  to   me, 
cannot  possibly  yield  satisfactory  results.     Nevertheless, 
our  author  is  not  satisfied  even  yet.     Visionaries,  V.ke 
other  people,  have  a  wide-awake  consciousness,  into 
which  distinctly  intellectual  elements  enter  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  too  must  be  liberated  from  the  too  great 
clarity  of  their  ordinary  experience,  in  order  that  the 
"subliminal  consciousness"  may  be  allowed  the  floor. 
Unfortunately,    the    "subliminal    consciousness"    gives 
forth   a  very  confused    and    uncertain    sound,  for    no 
two  representatives  of  it  agree  in  their  testimony.     We 
must    therefore    eliminate    the    discrepancies.      What 
remains   after   this    repeated    process   of  elimination? 
Nothing  but  the  vaguest  presentiment   that  there  is 
something— vie  know  not  what— which  re-enforces  life 
and    brings    comfort   to    its    possessor.      Perhaps    the 
"something"  may  he  G xi ;  perhaps  it  may  be  only  a 
larger  and  more  godlike  self ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  it  should  be  anything  more  than  an 
arbitrary  product  of  the  mysterious  "  subliminal  "  self- 
if    indeed    there    is    any    "self,"    either    sub-conscious, 
conscious,  or  super-conscious. 

This  whole  method  seems  to  me  unsound.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  "  experience,"  but,  instead  of  takins 
it  as  a  whole,  it  U  arbitrarily  limited  and  re-limitcd 
until  it  fades  away  into  the  barest  and  vaguest  of 
abstractions.      Mr.  James  has  appealed  to  Caesar,  and 
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to  Caesar  he  must  go.     If  religion  is  veritably  to  be 
based  upon  "experience,"  no  one  is  justified  in  citing 
only  the  partial  and  fragmentary  consciousness  of  this 
or  that  individual.     A  genuine  inductive  method  must 
fix    Its   eyes    upon    the    whole    wealth   of  experience, 
refusing   to   generalize    from   a   mere   fragment  of  it.' 
Virtually  to  ignore  the  religious  experience  of  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  including  all  the  scientific  men 
theologians  and  philosophers  of  our  race,  is  a  strange 
way  of  seeking  for  truth.     Our  author  rightly  blames 
those  who  rashly  assume  that  nothing  is  real  but  that 
which   can    be    compressed    within    the    framework    of 
mechanical  law ;  but,  is  it  any  more  defensible  first  to 
separate  the  individual  from  all  that  gives  meaning  to 
his  conscious    life,  and   then   to  go   behind   even   the 
conscious  life,  searching  for  the  key  to  the  riddle  of 
existence  in  the  dark  abyss  of  the  "sub-conscious"? 
A  philosophy  of  religion  which  cannot  find  a  place  for 
the  whole  wealth  of  experience,  including  the  results  of 
science  and  philosophical  speculation,  seems  to  me  to 
be    self-condemned.      If    religion    is    a    principle    of 
unification,   it    must    unify,   not    isolate;    whereas    the 
method  of  Mr.  James,  instead  of  seeing  in  religion  a 
further    and    higher    synth  vsis    than    that   of  ordinary 
experience  and  of  the  special  sciences,  turns  its  back 
upon    both,   and    tries   to   find   in   the   aberrations     .' 
unJMlanced    emotion    the    secret    of    life.      Nii    .-ioubl. 
religion   is  emotional,  but  why  should   it  be  assu..:r-i 
that  the  emotion  must  be  irrational,  if  it  is  to  find  a 
place  in  a  true  theory  of  religion  ?     Our  author  hiirsc.;- 
admits  that   many  of   the  "saints"  whose  experienc; 
he  narrates  were  deficient  in  intellectual   power;  but, 
instead  of  drawing  the  plain  inference,  that  the  highest 
form  of  the  religious  consciousness  is  to  be  found  only 
in  those  who  have  the  firmest  grasp,  intellectually  as 
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well  u  emotionally,  of  the  facts  of  life,  he  rules  them 
out  as  unworthy  to  bear  testimony  at  all. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  method  may  be  seen  from 
a  single  instance.  St.  Paul  is  admitted  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  truly  religious,  not  because  of  the  general 
sanity  of  his  whole  conception  of  life,  but  because  of 
his  visions ;  in  virtue  of  which  he  takes  rank  with 
the  crowd  of  visionaries,  whose  testimony  is  relied  on 
as  witnesses  for  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  worid. 
Surely  this  is  to  prefer  the  accidental  to  the  essential. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  men  of  intense  emotional 
quality,  truth  tends  to  project  itself  in  sensible  and 
palpable  images,  to  which  they  themselves  and  others 
are  apt  to  attach  undue  importance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  St.  Paul  was  too  sane  to  invert  values  in 
this  irrational  way ;  what  he  insisted  upon  was  not 
his  visions  but  his  "  prophecy,"  i.e.  his  whole  view  of 
the  meaning  of  life ;  and  even  the  lesser  visionaries, 
to  whose  experiences  Mr.  James  attaches  inordinate 
value,  owed  their  main  influence,  not  to  the  erratic 
forms  in  which  their  beliefs  were  cast,  but  to  the 
witness  of  their  life  and  the  essential  truth  embodied 
in  it. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  sub-conscious  con- 
tinuation of  the  conscious  life,  and  that  there  are 
persons  in  whom  invasions  from  the  sub-conscious 
life  take  on  an  objective  appearance,  and  suggest  to 
the  subject  of  them  an  external  control,  which  they 
feel  as  higher.  Now,  one  may  fairly  ask  in  what 
sense  the  sub-conscious  life  is  a  "  continuation "  of 
the  conscious  life?  The  conscious  life  of  a  man  is 
a  "  continuation "  of  the  conscious  life  of  a  child, 
but  it  is  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  which  is 
higher.  Is  the  sub-conscious  life,  then,  higher  than 
the    conscious?    and    if   so,    why?      As    Mr,    James 
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•dmlu   that  .   great   deal    which   comes  out  of  th. 
.ub.co„K  ou.  life  i.  of  the  poorest  possible  chalt^ 

,^^  ^l  ""    "    **""    undeniable    that    the 

main   difference    between    the   sub-conscious   and     he 

nure'ofthe™?"'"  '"  '''  ^"^""^  -^  '"d- 
Ihe  nearest  approach  to  the  sub-conscious  is  when 
he  current  of  conscious  life  is  at  its  lowest  ebra^ 
m  the  case  of  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  the  hhihw 
nerve-centre^  or  just  before  dropping  off  to  sl-J 
And  .t  i,  ,ig„,.fi,^t  ,,,,  ,„  cither  cL%h!t  ^ssS 
consc-ousness  is  a  large,  vague,  fluctuating.  TS 
exac^t  "h'^rt^-  *'■"'  "°  «='""y  -arkedfeatur?- 
of  the  subliLnl^-  ^'""'"  "^"'^  "  '"=  ''^'-"ance 
"atter  even  r  ~"'='°"'""«.  «cept  that  in  the 
atter  even  the  poor  minimum   of  definiteness  which 

bSLeTh'aTth  "•  ''""l!"'    '^^y-     "    '•»    ""^     o 
believe   that   this   invertebrate   state   of   mind    is    its 

wKeTdeiin°t"''  "°"  "'"'   ^'''""'^^  »""-""- 

Ties       To    1      /'"   ""'P'  ""=''  ^"   '■"-""■<>"    of 
values.      To    me   it    seems    almost    self-evident    that 

regions  of  the  sub-conscious  is  to  seek  fnr  th-  i-  ■ 

get  in  sleep  is  merely  empty  dreams. 

■in^^ionT-Tr'th'""  ^"  "'  P^"""'  '■"   *hom 
invasions      from   the  sub-conscious   life  take  on   an 
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objective  form,  and  suggest  external  control.  Is  this 
psychological  fact  to  be  taken  as  a  valid  proof  that 
there  actually  is  "external  control"?  How  is  the 
transition  made  from  the  belief  of  these  persons— 
admittedly  not  the  clearest-headed  of  the  race— to  the 
objective  reality  of  their  belief?  Is  every  belief  which 
proceeds  from  the  sub-conscious  region  to  be  taken 
as  self-evidencing  ?  And  if  not,  by  what  criterion  are 
we  to  distinguish  beliefs  that  are  true  from  those  that 
are  false?  Mr.  James  does  not  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  sub-conscious  as  such,  and  that  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason,  that  it  is  by  no  means  either  self- 
consistent  or  free  from  ambiguity.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
in  his  opinion,  whether  the  "objective  reality,"  to 
which  it  seems  to  bear  witness,  is  a  God ;  our  author 
rather  thinks  it  is  something  very  much  less  specific. 
Now,  if  the  testimony  of  a  witness  is  found  hesitating 
and  doubtful  on  such  a  fundamental  point,  how  can  we 
have  any  faith  in  it?  I  can  understand  the  attitude 
of  one  who  claims  that  the  testimony  of  the  sub- 
conscious must  be  accepted  implicitly,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lower  cannot  set  aside  the  authority  of  the 
higher;  but  when  it  is  admitted  that  this  child-like 
attitude  leads  to  confusion  and  self-contradiction, 
we  seem  forced  to  seek  a  way  of  escape  out  of 
an  untenable  position  by  falling  back  upon  the  con- 
scious life,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  that  very  reason 
which  Mr.  James  finds  to  be  essentially  imbecile  and 
irreligious. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  close  with  a  word 
or  two  on  the  question  of  "experience"  as  the  basis 
of  religion.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  a  true 
theory  of  religion  must  be  based  upon  religious  ex- 
perience ;  for  what  does  not  fall  within  our  experience 
can  have  for  us  no   meaning.     But  experience  must 
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be   taken    in  the  widest  possible  sense.     We  cannot 
get    any    fruitful    Results    by    simply    describing    the 
experience"  of  this  or  that  individual,  in  its  isolation 
To  interpret  the  experience  of  the  individual  we  have 
to   consider   the  spiritual   medium   in   which   he   lives 
and  the  stage  in  the  process  of  experience  as  a  whole 
which    he    represents.      For    experience    is    essentially 
a    process.     To    understand    the   experience  of  a   St 
l-aul   we    must    first    estimate    the    experience   of   the 
prophets  who  preceded  him  and  made  his  experience 
possible.     No  doubt  the  man  of  religious  genius  has 
an  unique  experience,  and  adds  a  new  dimension   to 
human    life;     but    what    gives    his    higher  experience 
Its  convincing  force  is   that   it   gathers   up   into   itself 
the  essence  of  all  previous  experiences  and  re-interprets 
them  m  the  light  of  a  new  and  more   fruitful   belief 
To    adopt    the    method    of   Mr.   James— to   disregard 
the  stage  in   religious  experience   represented   by   the 
individual,   and   thus   to   look    upon    it    as    something 
that  cannot  be  repeated  in  others-is  a  vicious  method 
Nor  can  the  process  of  religious  experience  be  rightly 
interpreted  except  by  one  who  is  able  to  view  it  in 
Its   relations   to   the   total  experience  of  the  age  in 
which    it    appears.      The    new    religious    experience 
transforms    men's    whole    view   of   life,   not   merely   a 
part   of  it,   though   its   total    bearing   is   never   full}' 
visible   even    to   the   man   of  genius,   but   requires,   it 
may  be,  centuries    to    unfold   in    the   fulness   of  its 
implications.     It  is  here  that  philosophy  is  of  such 
eminent  service.     No  philosophy   can    take   the   place 
of  experience :    it   is   not   life,   but   a   theory   of  life  • 
but  It  can  discover  wherein  the  advance  to  a  higher 
stage  consists,  and  what  bearing  the  new  truth  has  upon 
other  spheres  of  life.     Moreover,  philosophy  sums  up 
the  results  of  experience,  and  prepares  the  way  for  a 
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further  advance.  To  set  aside  the  patient  labours  of 
reflective  thought,  as  embodied  in  theologies  and 
philosophies,  is  a  blind  and  unreasonable  proceeding. 
Surely  we  may  admit  that  philosophy  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  religious  experience  without  denying  it 
its  function  in  helping  to  give  order  and  system  to 
the  organic  process  of  human  evolution.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  clearness  of  thought  is  essential  to 
the  full  development  of  experience,  and  therefore  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  religious  consciousness  itself. 
Take  this  away,  and  there  is  no  safeguard  against 
the  extravagances  and  aberrations  of  religious  emotion, 
which,  like  all  emotion,  tends  to  over-balance  itself. 
It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  emotion  dis- 
appears, or  loses  its  power,  when  it  is  purified  by 
intelligence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gains  in  effectiveness, 
at  least  in  the  long  run.  I  think  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  no  religious  genius  of  the  first  rank  has 
ever  lived  whose  insight  was  not  equal  to  the  strength 
of  his  emotion.  It  is  the  grasp  of  reality  which  is 
the  source  and  measure  at  once  of  power  of  thought 
and  depth  of  emotion. 


NOTE    ON   THS   PRAGMATIC    CONCEPTION 
OF  TRUTH. 

As  originally  set  forth  in  his  IVill  to  Believe,  Pragmatism  was 
in  Mr.  James'  hands  little  more  than  a  working  conception — it 
might  almost  be  called  a  "dodge"— by  which,  in  default  of  scien- 
tific evidence,  one  may  contrive  to  live  and  to  turn  nature  to  one's 
own  ends.  We  cannot,  as  it  is  there  held,  refute  the  sceptic  on 
theoretical  grounds,  but  we  can  at  least  get  the  better  of  him  in 
practice  ;  for,  though  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  we  have 
even  partially  apprehended  the  world,  not  even  the  sceptic  can 
show  that  we  have  not  truly  apprehended  it ;  and  we  have  always 
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pragmatic  „„ftod,  a!  ISus  ufd~  .f  """"'  ""'"«•  The 
«ttli„g  me,aphy^ca?Cu."thariK  ''""'''"'''"  "'•'■'^"f 
minable.".    At  the  samj.^r  ■.  .^t    ■"'>"'"«   ™iirh'    be    inter- 

p™trtt'r?af  urt^r- "-  -  -'"■'-'  °^  ^'- 

Pragmatism  is  not  me^Iv  a  ''.L  "%?"""""  "'"'^"f  ">« 
hut  a  certain  theory  of  ^,h  aTw  ,  '  "''["'  '"  "«P'i™al  cases, 
'ha.  his  recent  bteres,inTa;H  "  '°  ""  ""■"«  "' ">i=  '"eery 

My  reasons  fo    "iX/thisl^f  a"^  '^!'  "  "^'"'^  '''™'«' 
as  u„  a^ractory  f  can-o^nl^rnrerrshVr  17''-'''" 

o«f  i  rfararirretdsir-;  ?-"'"'"''■"'  "■^'  -  '^-  '^  -« 

This  is  the  „n^  llX^ sTlt^^r^nX^j  "T^- 

venry."^    Pra/ml^lTheTC:  t  ^rthTr"'  ^"^ 
distinction  between  the  tr.,.1,  „f       j     '  '^'  ™'  """'  '*  any 

or  that  it  is  true  Zll^^^  ^J^:,  "'^  ''  "-""  "--e  i.  .  .„,., 

-ii.y^b:'r„',y"b;«Ln7etds  t""'  '™'^='"« "  ""f"™"  "> 

i'  -ust  beadLtted  rtWnrtL"t™h'   ''"'''^'""'"«-    N™' 
atuches  to  an  idea  in  it    isofa  L„     T  '",  ""'  *  ''™P"'>'  ''''''='' 

be  corroborated  by  the  acZ  fe!^       -r     !  "■""  "  "*^  '''""«'  " 
James'  ^^«^,  p.  ,5.  ,,,,,,_  ^  ^_  ^^^_^^  ^  ^^ 
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verification.  But,  not  contented  with  this  conditional  statement, 
the  pragmatist  contends  that  truth  has  no  other  meaning  than  its 
power  of  leading  to  a  satisfying  experience.  With  this  contention 
I  am  unable  to  agree.  There  is  no  doubt  a  sense  in  which  the 
object  of  experience  grows  or  is  made^  but  it  is  not  a  sense  which 
justifies  the  reduction  of  truth  to  verifiability.  Since  the  "object " 
is  the  "experienced"  object— the  total  "situation,"  as  the  prag- 
matist puts  it— the  object  of  the  *'  idea,"  as  entertained  prior  to  the 
proof  of  its  truth,  and  the  object  of  the  ** judgment"  differ  as 
undeveloped  and  developed  "object."  The  ordinary  account  of  a 
true  idea  as  a  "  copy  "  of  the  real  object  is  obviously  untenable,  for 
the  so-called  "  real  object "  exists  only  in  the  "  true  idea,"  and  an  idea 
cannot  be  a  copy  of  itself.  The  developed  idea,  or  judgment,  is  not 
different  from  the  developed  object,  but  is  simply  the  developed 
object  looked  at  from  the  side  of  the  subject.  But,  while  this  is 
true,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  truth  of  a  judgment  consists  in 
its  verification.  When  is  a  tentative  idea  capable  of  verifi- 
cation ?  Only  when  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of 
experience,  general  and  special.  A  given  judgment  is  true  which 
expresses  what  is  compatible  with  the  total  system  of  experience  ; 
by  which  we  must  not  understand  either  a  mere  succession  of 
impressions,  or  what  we  call  "  Nature,''  but  the  complex  of  con- 
ditions, external  and  internal,  without  which  a  given  experience 
could  not  be.  The  pragmatist,  tacitly  assuming  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  reality  as  it 's,  is  led  to  identify  truth  with  what  gives 
satisfaction.  And  obviously  some  such  view  must  be  advanced 
by  anyone  who  denies  that  we  can  know  the  eal  world  to  be  a 
single  system.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  only  ont:  self-consistent  reality,  however  various  its  particular 
manifestations  may  be,  then  the  only  true  judgments  will  be  those 
which  are  compatible  with  the  total  system  of  things.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  can  understand  how  there  may  be  a  transition 
from  a  tentative  idea,  or  hypothesis,  to  a  judgment,  and  how  a 
judgment  may  be  true  without  being  a  "copy"  of  a  real  object 
lying  beyond  experience.  Nor  does  this  conception  of  truth  imply 
that  in  the  real  world  there  are  no  changes  ;  what  it  implies  is  that 
those  changes  are  not  arbitrary,  but  proceed  upon  a  fixed  principle. 
Truth,  in  short,  presupposes  a  rational  universe,  which  we,  as 
rational,  may  comprehend. 

2.  From  what  has  been  said  it  ''oUows  that  the  second  denial  of 
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'««'»«  it  i,  true.     I,  ^uld^  „      ■       ''"  "■««  "■»«q«nc« 
and  a,  .h.  d.3,„  ,„  .^'f    ««^    T'  -"P^bl.  „f  .a.i.fi.rn'^ 
one  wh.ch  is  «„„,i3,  ,„  .^  ™'°' 'J.""  n«d,,  and  admittedly 
""Pnsmg  that  when  we  h  . !  """^""'"  °'  ">«!  others,  it  is  Z 
'otality  of  our  experience  w  sholT  ""  '^'"^''  ''^-"  -'  ^  S,. 
•        «es,re.    And  as  our  exoerien..         "P""=nce  the  joy  of  a  fulfills 
-derstand  how  i.  ZT:^::  ZTf'r'r '"'■-' '^'^"^ 
''M«,  should  lead  to  dissatisfection    I  ^      ''  '"'"''  '^''"  «  the 
Pa..ble  with  our  wider  expe^te     ,„  ."  "  "  ^"''  '°  >«  '-cotn- 
ludgmen.  ,s  absolutely  true  ,•  nt'l^  «-^«.  therefore,  no  single 
»  far  as  they  involve  and  confol        k  "'  J'"'8^"«nts  are  true  in 
«nd  when  a  j„dgn,e„t  wh  ch  hT  1^  „'  "''"'""  "'  ""  -""'«; 
complete  is  seen  .0  be  only  a  oarti^  ^    '"'"'"'  ^'    ''"»'   ^nd 
doe.  not  follow  tt,t  it  loses  allitst^i  "''"""'^'on  of  reality,  i, 
■n  a  wider  truth.  "'  '"'"''  >>«  only  that  it  is  absorbed 

i-  Holding  that  truth  is  what  i..j 
«per.ence,  the  pragmatis V^a    ,1    '°  'fT"""  ^■"'  "'-fW"? 
by  wh,ch  w.  systematize  our  ex~  ie„7  '  """'"''  ""S°-'^« 

hypotheses,"  Which  owe  their  v2! '' ""'P'>"'P°=""-tes,»  or 
fundamental  ways  of  th'nkinT  T  ''  '°  ""'■■  ^"««s.  "Our 
exceedingly  rem'.e  ance^o^rwh l"!'''"^^  "'  -"-o^-s  "f 
themselves  throughout  the  e  periete  J  n '"  u"'  '»  P««™ 
Ihesecommon-sense  conceptions  a"  '"^sequent  time."' 

Tbt  r  r-"""-'  custom'   have  crmr,'""' "'  ""  P^^'P''™ 
absolutely  indubitable;  bu,  there  is  „„?k      '"■"  "•"'"'"""c  and 

-posing  that  quite  differentXes-ctt.'h''  ''"•'"  "'  '"» 
Whole  as  serviceable  for  handling  our  experie^'"  """«  P"-'"  on  the 
»h.ch  we  actually  use.  .  .  .  An  ourT  "'""'*")'»=' those 
Germans  call  De„i„i,M,  means  b"  u  ""P"™^  "«  "hat  the 
thmkmgthem.":'  Nor  is  t  dIS  ^  ^'"'  *«  l-andle  facts  bv 
j'-ythe  special  science  and  bfphr"!:  r^'^^o-semploy^' 
least  three  well-charac.errzed  leveU  "  ''^  ■^'•"'=  »«•  the„;  a, 
about  the  world  we  live  Tand  1;  '^'^  "  '^P«^  of  though 
ono  kind  of  merit,  those  of  anl^  "'""'"'  "'  ""^  ^tage  ha™ 
'"■possible,  however,  ,0  say  th,,  "''''  ''™"'"  """d  hi' 
""^'utelymore/^Aha^rotrer-a"""  "^'  "=  ^"  -  sigh,  is 

I  i_  .     _ 


^M 


■  James.  ^.^,„^„,^,^^  V«^,p..,, 
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It  leemi  to  be  aisumed  that,  if  the  categoriei  by  which  we 
organize  our  experience  have  been  developed  in  the  process  of 
experience,  we  thereby  deprive  them  of  any  claim  to  truth  in  any 
other  'cnse  than  liiat  of  their  enabling  us  to  find  our  way  through 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  impassable  jungle.  Now,  while  it  is 
certain  that  such  categories  as  "thing,"  "identity,'^  "atom," 
"  reality,"  are  not  rigid  and  unchanging  forms,  belonging  to  our 
intelligence  by  its  original  constitution,  it  seems  to  me  no  less 
certain  that  they  are  not  mere  "working-conceptions."  The 
presupposition  of  an  intelligible  reality  is  that  it  should  be  a 
self-determined  and  self-consistent  whole,  and  therefore  any  less 
comprehensive  conception  will  inevitably  reveal  its  limitations  if 
it  is  treated  as  ultimate.  On  the  other  hand,  no  category  of 
a  purely  fictitious  character  can  help  us  to  organize  our  experiences, 
because  such  a  category  must  be  in  fundamental  antagonism  to  the 
real  universe.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  there 
are  other  categories  which  might  have  "proved  as  :-rviceable 
for  handling  our  experiences  as  those  which  we  actually  use."  On 
such  a  view  the  development  of  experience,  in  any  intelligible 
sense  of  the  term,  is  unmeaning.  For,  if  the  supposed  categories 
should  not  only  r/tjer  from  ours,  but  actually  contradict  then,  we 
must  be  living  in  an  irrational  universe,  in  which  "to  be"  and  "not 
to  be  "  mean  the  same  thing ;  while,  if  they  should  be  merely  a 
variation  of  ours,  they  would  bi  in  essence  the  same,  and  therefore 
distinguishable  only  in  form.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  fallacious  to 
refer  to  the  different  geometries  of  Euclid  and  Descartes  in  defence 
of  the  merely  instrumental  character  of  our  categories  ;  for  those 
geometries  are  not  contradictory  of  each  other,  but  are  related  as 
less  and  more  comprehensive  formulations  of  the  external  world 
in  its  quantitative  aspect.  On  this  analogy,  therefore,  the 
'Mtegories  by  which  we  escape  from  the  chaos  of  sensible 
impressions  cannot  be  viewed  as  merely  convenient  instruments  ; 
they  must  be,  each  in  its  degree,  a  veritable,  though  inadequate, 
comprehension  of  reality.  They  do  actually  bring  to  light  certain 
characteristics  of  the  reali  world,  and  only  become  false  when  they 
are  viewed  as  if  they  were  exhaustive  definitions  of  it.  For  there 
can  only  be  one  completely  exhaustive  definition  of  reality,  a 
definition  which  must  include  within  itself  the  whr'o  truth,  as 
embodied,  dispersedly  and  more  or  less  confusedly,  i  the  various 
categories  of  common  sense,  science  and  philosophy. 


i  ■  'i 
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We  muit,  therefore,  deny  that  th.  .1. 
••and  upon  .h.  „„.  tevef?  they  a  .     'u|!:  ""^^  "  ""«"'"« 
con.preh.„.ive  detem,i„a,i„„7onhe  «,  ?!  "  '"«"•'«'/  ">«« 
^nno,  escape  from  the  pragraa°ic  d^^^L  f""":.   '*" ''»'""  *« 

absolutely  more  /^fthan  Lothef  '  *f  "'  ""*'  "  ^"  '"  "«'«  " 
that  "common  sense  i,  i^Tfn     '      "' ""  "y  no  more  than 

""o.h..  phUosophica.  cntlr^aThirr-The":  "'•■"'"«  '"^ 
give  up  the  quest  for  a  r=n„n,i  ,  '  '"'"  *'  ""■"  "deed 

because  with  the  adm~har  ]"  *"'"•  ^'  """'  "■>  "^ 
i'«'f,  but  only  succee^in  olnl  ""  ".■"  "-"P^hend  reality 
our  own  limited  .ndsr'e  hlCm  d'e  iH:  'm"'  """■"«»  ^r 
whatever  about  reality  ;  for  aught  we  an  rw'"  '°  '"^  "■y"""* 
u«  may  no.  only  be  inadequate  to  chaTacttr' tT  '"'^'^  "• 
■t  mto  it,  precise  opposite  ■^"aractenze  ,t,  but  may  distort 

-t^':ot^.^i:s:yr:;::^rii:t'''r«'= '«>-'«» 
"c:^  4:r:^;i-:h:^:r^--^/-::^i^tt 

from  it.".  Whatever  w^fi„r  '' """I"'""'  "«ful  to  life  flow 
.olely  because  i^stf^f"  The'  la  1  ^It"'"' '™«'  -"  ''« 
has  been  proved  of  us.   'by  the  th  I  '°""''  "'  "«  """• 

bi^ory."  But,  as  we  may  fail  „te!  Tl"  °'  ""*"''  '«"Ki°"» 
others,  is  true  only  in  The  sen  e  that  '  i  '\'  '""^°'^-  '*«  »" 
order  into  our  experience  .Jr  V  ^"  '"'P'"'  '°  introduce 
n-ight  not  have  .^eJ  e^^I  f/  .^ tiife '"on't"*  '""  "=  '"'-°''" 
neuher  may  be  in  agreement  wUh  the  r«l  n=.r''T:.'  ^'"°''"' 
"e  told  that  it  is  Pluralism  which  "  ""  °'  ""'"t  '•    We 

temper  best-  Ifso,mu  tweL  t  ^""  "'"■  '"'  P^^-^^tic 
"lakes  for  satisfaction?  M^';!  f"""  '^  ?  "">  ^^^  "bich  best 
>"->r;  and  it  is  hardly  fhe^'t  of  ™h"""'  '""'  "'  "»  "■"  » 
when  we  have  a  better  ^0^0^°'^  ''""  '"  *"'P'  *  "o™. 
are  expressly  told  .hit  "The  ra  ionTu'n","^  "-experiences.  We 
"*dr  possible  empirical  ':i".""'^,f.,'t'o1d."  "^'i?  """' 
as  we  are  assured,  is  only  "a  Do«ihi.,  """-W's  perfection," 

the  "world's  perfection"  for  tCf  ""*'"'"'•"    "ut  , 

our  categories  are  not  L  P™8'"a"st  even  "possible"  ?    If 

Of  organizing  ^e  t^T^'Z^''''  ""'  ""'^  "^  -y" 
- -ow,  by  any  extension  of^explXrwe  ^ome  t:"':.^: 


i«  < 


Junes'  /V^a/t,«,  p.  a,3.  ,,,^^  ^  ^^ 


'iia,  p.  2ga 
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nunr  to  reality,  and  therefore  difficilt  to  underatand  how 
the  "world's  perfection "  can  be  declartd  even  "poitible."  The 
"poMible"  cannot  contradict  the  eiiential  nature  of  the  "real," 
and  ai  we  never  come  ,n  contact  with  reality  at  all,  what  may,  or 
may  not,  be  "  posiible  "  lies  entirely  beyond  our  ken.  No  wonder 
we  are  told  that  "  it  ii  our  faith  and  not  our  logic  "  which  decider 
ultimate  question!  t 


LE-TURE   SEVENTH 
CHRISTIANITY  AND  HISTORY 

personal    side    of    rel.Vfon    h«  accentuate    the 

exan,.-„at.on  of  pJS''k'L:,-rZ't^  ""i"' 
Chrtstentums,  a  work  wh.vi,  j  !.  ^""'   *•»■ 

high  reputaiion  i  hrs\;dT™\"r'  "  ^''>' 
especially  upon  popular  lit-  i  !  ^"'*''*  '"""ence, 
differs     from^M7;a„,',^"^"'.7.'°e>'-     This  work 

Christianity,  not  uLn  „  u  f'"""  °"  historical 
absence,  indeed  of  an^  th« ''  r"? '"  ''''"'■  The 
in  Mr.  James'  work  fs  on^^ofle  1°""'  "r"'"*'"" 
once  strikes  a  reader  in  fL.  a  ^'"^'  *'"=''  »' 
of  development  Ts  almost  i^  T  '"'"="  "^^  ■■<!" 
is  applied  as  a  matteT  of  ."""'•  "^  '""■°'»«''=  and 
of  thought.  At  firlt  stht°"tv  '"  ""  '^'P-^n'ents 
historian    of    dogma    and    th         ""T   '°   ?«    *e 

entirely  different 'c™s;tut  if  thTc,"?'"'  '?  ="" 
^^'-^  is  at  all  soLnd  the,  f/urT  °^''''' 
tetween    the   two   thinker^   th!n  d.vergt.ce 

appear;    for.  while   iirtruethaT'^P  V   '"'   '"«"* 
arranges   his   specific  materia?     vt       '"°'^'°'   J="»«* 
'0  its   place    .r   he  ^^       "i  ^°"   ""^  '=''"«"ce 
P  the    history    of    thought,    Professor 


ill    il 
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Harnaeic,  at    I    shall    try   to   show,   virtually  ignores 
all    development    in    Christian    doctrine    and    in    the 
Christian    consciousness.      Nor   is    this    agreement    a 
matter  of  accident ;    for  both  writers  either  deny  the 
possibility   of  a    philosophy   of  religion,   or   at    least 
seek  to  reduce  it  to  the  simplest  possible  element- 
Ever   since  the  days  of  Schleiermacher  there  has 
been  in  Germany  an  influential  school  of  theologians 
who   have   sought    to   free    religion    from    what    they 
regard  as  the  cramping  and  benumbing  effects  of  the 
traditional   creed.     The   starting-point  of  this  move- 
ment was  in  one  way  simply  a  fresh  appeal,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Schleiermacher 
it    was    exaggerated    into    an    emotional    mysticism, 
which  set  the  heart   at  war  with  the  head,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  degenerating  into  a  wild  carnival 
of  feeling  by  the  unrecognized  presence  and  restraining 
influence    of   reason.      The    pathway   opened    up    by 
Schleiermacher   was    followed    later    by    Ritschl,  who 
makes  use  of  the  phenomenalistic  side  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  as    modilied    by   Lotze,  in    support  of  a 
sceptical  doctrine  of  knowledge,  maintaining  that  the 
sole   ground  and   value  of  our  belief  in   God    is    its 
influence  on  our  own  higher  life.     God  is  love,  and 
all  statements  as  to  the  absoluteness  and  self-existence 
of  God    are  but   "heathenish   metaphysics";    though 
Ritschl,  with  obvious  inconsistency,  refuses  to  surrender 
the  independent  reality  of  God.     Corresponding  to  the 
love  of  God  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  U  the  union  of 
men  for  mutual  and  common  action  from  the  motive  of 
love  ;  a  love  which,  as  Ritschl  in  his  later  views  aflirms, 
derives  its  origin  from  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 
Jesus   he  regards  as  the  representative  of  the  perfect 
spiritual  religion,  and  his  life  as  a  permanent  rule  for  us. 
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h's  conception  of  .k.  ™;."|"'  «»  impreis  13  v/sibi,  ,„ 

ob3cur,t.on  of  ,he  truth  J. h""-    °'  ""'  P"«™"'v« 
fai  h  of  Jesus  and  his  immJ^    .  ^P°"  'he  simple 

Ph'iosophy  .„d  other  .~!,':  '^.'^'P'"  of  Hellene 
Christian  religion  is  som«h7^^    'nfluences.     "The 
-""ns  one  thfng  and  o^r '."»  '""P'e  and  sublime     it 
^^dst  Of  time.  ^,  ;1°    ,'  2  -  y-  Eternal  hfe  i„  i.'J 
?°*1-       This  essence  of  air  rH         ""''"  ">«  «>""  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  GoU    tho  ^T  "  '°  "«  '■°'">d  in 
to  what  the  first  generat^^    r^^  "^^  ■"""  "'»  listen 
»he  effect  which  hf  ha"""  "'.''.^^'-'P'"  tell  us  of 
also  take  account  of  the  rXdHnT  ""^  '   *""  *«  ">«« 
th«  sp-ritual  life  „hich  burn^''"f  T"     "^  again  of 
question  of  a  '  doctrine '  be^n    k     .  "'*'"■     "  "  "  not  a 
-Petition  or  arbitra.;  Sf^td"!^  '°""  ">'  "'"■f-'" 

£s  "  tr".  ti^"'.-'-  "=  ~X  ^e^afc"  °^  " 
»„     L.  ,  '""■e  IS  no  een».roi  „      '  general  concep- 

to  Which  actual  religions  are    e L  e°d""''"°"  "'  «'*°" 
as  species  to  genus."     The  h„  '""P'^  and  solely 

therefore,  not  to  seek  for  a  "'"  "^""^  historian  i^ 
Christian  records,  but  to  def  ""  °'  ''°'^'""«  ■"  the 
n-anent  value  in  ihoseMSs  ™'";  T*""  ''^  °f  P^- 
<l°n--  by  finding  out  whlf^,  '  "'^  ""^  "n  only  be 
w  .ch  the  ChLtian'it'^  ZT^::  '°  ""  '"^  ^°™^ 
reference  to  history.     Thus  w»  ^"'    corrected    by 

hneaments  of  ChrUtian^y  and  Z7 ■'''°'''  '"=  '^^-'•^^ 
!°'   our  higher  life.     The  m  '"  "  """"shment 

'"««ence  upon  the  souUs  t^e     '^"  °^  ^^'^^  and  '"s 
"°t  the  marvels  by  which  ih'  "^'*=  °'"  Chnstianity 
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God  as  present  here  and  now ;  of  God  the  Father  and 
the  infinite  value  of  the  huT.an  soul  to  Him  and  to 
itself;  of  the  higher  righteousness  and  the  new  com- 
mandment of  love,  as  dependent  for  realization  on 
humanity  or  openness  to  the  love  of  God.  In  these 
truths  is  contained  the  whole  of  Christianity.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  in  this  view 
of  Harnack  which  commends  itself  to  the  educated 
man  of  to-day.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church,  in  their 
traditional  form,  he  has  outgrown,  and  he  is  apt  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  the  attempts  of  recent  thinkers 
to  reconstruct  them  in  the  light  of  modern  thought. 
It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  he  hears 
a  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  who  has  written  one  of  the 
best  histories  of  Christian  dogma,  say  that  no  matter 
what  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism  and  historical 
investigation  may  be,  or  in  what  vagaries  of  speculation 
metaphysicians  may  indulge,  Christianity,  as  essentially 
life  in  the  Eternal,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  changing 
fashions  of  an  age.  How  far  can  we  reconcile  this 
simplification  of  religion  with  the  just  claims  of  our 
intellect  ?  Can  we  admit  that  "  life  cannot  be  spanned 
by  general  conceptions,"  and  that  religion  is  simply  and 
solely  a  thing  of  the  heart  ? 

So  far  as  a  distinction  is  meant  to  be  drawn  between 
religion  as  the  personal  experience  of  the  individual, 
and  theology,  or  the  philosophy  of  religion,  as  a 
systematic  statement  of  the  truth  which  that  experience 
presupposes,  Harnack  is  no  doubt  right;  though  it  may 
be  added  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  representa- 
tive thinker  who  would  not  admit  the  distinction  and 
even  emphasize  its  importance.  But,  when  it  is 
admitted  that  religion  is  not  philosophy,  it  does  not 
follow  either  that  religion  can  exist  in  absolute  separa- 

'  Hanuck's  WOta/  is  Ckriilimity  ?  pp.  8  ff. 
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tion  from  all  "general  conceptions"  or  that  h„  ,» 

a":Satr;r  ii'Ttf  r^ ''--" 

possible  only  for  a  betTwh  "'^'^^  "^""^'  «="g'°"  '^ 
not  less  fictitious      Wh,,     '"=/«»'"•  °'  the  spirit  is 

"  fX7  -r^'  7°!'" ""  ""■^~> "  'S' 

»~:.'niri*,?:^  "r  "■■°  "-"'»"..£ 
s'tssri-r^5" -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

con,preherrprln%ie^T''':HValt    t^'^    ^"- 
somehow  related:  """^^    are 

It  may  be  said,  however  that  th»  ^«„     ■ 

divine  can  exist   InH^'""°r'"  "^""""""^ne^  of  the 

«ho  display  ve  V  l^^u  °'T  r'"''  '"  '"^'"''"-'^ 

oisplay  very  little  power  of  theoretical  reflection  ; 
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for  this  is  only  to  say  that  philosophy  is  a  special 
enquiry,  like  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  demands 
in  those  who  prosecute  it  a  certain  power  of  raising 
their  individual  experiences  into  universal  forms.  For 
them  the  conception  of  self  or  God  is  in  one  sense 
more  abstract,  and  in  another  sense  more  concrete, 
than  for  the  "  plain  man  "  who  is  not  given  to  reflection. 
It  is  more  abstract,  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  self  or  God 
has  been  made  an  object  of  exclusive  and  concentrated 
attention ;  it  is  more  concrete,  because  this  act  of 
abstraction  has  brought  to  light  the  infinity  w4iich  is 
involved  in  this  as  in  every  other  conception.  It  is 
the  marvellous  power  of  thought  that  it  is  able  to 
comprehend  the  absolutely  universal — that  which  applies 
not  only  to  the  given  instance,  but  to  every  possible 
instance.  Thus,  the  conception  of  self  applies  to  every 
possible  self  that  ever  has  been,  is,  or  will  be  ;  just  as 
the  conception  of  God  involves  the  idea  of  a  unity 
which  embraces  all  possible  objects,  however  various 
in  their  characteristics  they  may  be.  Without  the 
activity  of  thought  there  obviously  can  be  no  philo- 
sophy of  religion,  for  philosophy  lives  in  the  medium 
of  thought.  But,  what  is  more  important  for  our 
immediate  purpose,  without  thought  there  can  be  no 
religion  ;  for,  though  religion  cannot  be  resolved  into 
thought,  it  necessarily  includes  thought ;  since,  whether 
or  not  it  is  recognized  by  the  subject,  there  is  no 
religion  apart  from  the  idea  of  the  divine.  That  idea, 
it  is  true,  does  not  in  the  first  instance  present  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  conception  or  universal ;  but,  though  it 
may  not  be  made  an  explicit  object  of  reflection,  its 
presence  as  informing  the  whole  being  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

Why,  then,  does  Harnack  speak  as  if  the  religious 
consciousness  were  possible  without  thought  ?     He  does 
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«>.  as  I  think,  because  he  assumes  that  th.  ,k. 
exph-cit  conception  is  the  same  th  njas  fhe  Ih"""'  °l 
conception  in  any  sense.     He  sees  fh^  "  °' 

religious  without  having  any  definTte^h'  "T  ".'^  "^ 
and   he    therefore   concludes   thi./         ^'^  ?^  ''='■8'°"' 

independently  of  all  concept  on      R,'::^^'°"  ''   P°"'''" 
ask,  how  there  can    """^^P"""'  .  B"'  one  is  entitled  to 

"a"ty.     If  on  th,  «.(,.,  k     J   ■    .        P"""P'e  of  all 

vvc  must,  tnen,  as  it  ^epmc  f*^  «,,.      /■ 
that    the   persona    ex^rien^.   nf      f'       "'^  '°  ^^""'t 

personal    experience    at   =n  ''  '^""°"  "^  °" 

ti„»   •.      "P="ence    at   any    moment,    we    ■shall    fi„j 

feeling    „dwi,',trh  "."  '"'^""^  *''°"S'''  f"" 

parts  and  decarinV that?.     !i^"P  ""  °'S''"'™  ■"t" 
no  declanng  that  the  J,s/ecia  membra  are  still 
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alive.  Religion  is  the  response  of  the  whole  man  to 
what  is  higher  than  himself,  and  therefore  it  implies  not 
only  the  conception  of  the  divine,  but  love  of  it  and 
self-surrender  to  it.  The  attempt  to  suppress  any 
one  of  these  elements  must  therefore  be  fatal  to  the 
integrity  of  the  whole.  Harnack  is  especially  impressed 
by  the  complex  character  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
seeing  clearly  that  its  reduction  to  a  mere  conception 
destroys  its  essential  character  by  removing  that  feeling 
of  reverence  and  that  active  willing  of  the  divine  which 
are  indispensable  to  it ;  but,  in  his  eagerness  to  liberate 
the  lives  of  men  from  the  burden  of  a  "creed  out-worn," 
or  rather  overgrown,  he  forgets  that  feeling  and  will 
are  just  as  impossible  without  thought  as  is  thought 
without  feeling  and  will.  When  he  contends  for  the 
independence  of  religion  on  dogma,  he  is  so  far  right 
that  religion  can  exist  in  the  individual  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  definitely  formulated  creed  ;  but  when  he 
assumes  that  religion  may  exist  without  implying  any 
intellectual  element,  he  virtually  affirms  that  it  cannot 
be  formulated,  and  therefore  is  essentially  irrational. 
If  his  vitw  were  sound,  it  would  be  possible  to  preserve 
the  religious  consciousness  while  removing  from  it 
everything  in  the  way  of  universal  ideas ;  and  indeed 
the  only  legitimate  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  that, 
as  religion  is  altogether  independent  of  such  ideas,  their 
removal  must  purge  it  of  an  adscititious  element  which 
tends  to  destroy  its  purity  arid  power. 

Now,  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  this  question- 
able doctrine,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
what  a  man  believes  that  he  believes,  and  what  he 
really  believes.  As  Jowett  once  said,  speaking  of  the 
belief  in  Christianity :  "  As  there  are  many  who  say 
they  are  and  are  not,  so  may  we  not  also  say  that 
there  are  many  who  say  they  are  not  and  yet  are?" 
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should  now  sav  that  fn^K      u      '""""y";    but   we 

reh-gion,  and  his  denial  mly  b      Llfv  I^u''7''   °' 
the    assertion    of  a   n>,r!fi»J  /    equivalent  to 

while    ft,;.    •     .      3.P""fied    conception    of  it.     But 

"•me  to  seem    m,,Ii^,     .      ff  ""  2™^*  ^^o  had 
-•  d.y,  .lo  „  con„„e,d  that  dine  |,  „„  „<h 
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thing  as  chance  or  supernatural  interference  with  the 
inviolability  of  natural  law,  cannot  believe  m  or 
worship  a  Being  who  is  declared  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  and  he  is  therefore  apt  to  speak  of  Nature, 
when  at  the  basis  of  his  faith  lies  the  conception  of 
a  Principle  in  which  is  embodied  all  that  may  most 
fitly  be  called  divine.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may 
fairly  assert  that  the  religious  consciousness,  m  its 
lowest  as  in  its  highest  form,  implies  the  belief  in 
God  Nor  is  Buddhism  or  Comtism  any  real  ex- 
ception to  this  law,  for  in  both  what  is  reverenced 
is  not  any  mere  assemblage  of  individual  men,  but 
an  ideal  of  humanity  which  differs  only  in  words 
from  what  other  faiths  characterize  as  divine.  The 
only  thing  that  is  fatal  to  a  religion  is  the  conviction 
that  it  has  no  basis  in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  brought 
is  virtually  endorsed  by  Harnack,  inconsistent  as  it 
is  with  his  attempt  to  reduce  religion  to  a  form  of 
feeling ;  for,  though  he  insists,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
rightly  insists,  that  "the  Gospel  is  no  theoretical 
system  of  doctrine  or  philosophy,"  he  yet  admits  that 
the  Christian  religion  involves  "the  reality  of  God 
the  Father";  and  by  this  admission  he  practically 
maintains  t»-at  without  the  consciousness  of  the  divine 
religion  is  impossible.  Harnack  would  hardly  contend 
that  "the  reality  of  God  the  Father"  is  in  any  sense 
doubtful ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  him  the  one  truth 
upon  which  all  religion,  or  at  least  the  Christian 
religion,  is  based.  Here,  then,  is  one  absolutely  true 
judgment.  But,  unless  we  are  to  base  this  judgment 
upon  mere  authority— and  I  do  not  understand  that 
our  author  takes  that  view— we  must  admit  that  m 
this  case  we  have  a  conception  which  is  consistent 
with   the   religious   consciousness.     Now,  once  admit 
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th«-     J       '"t    °       '°™    ^"    organic    unity       It  is 

rebuilt:.  [friayTetr  rr  t^^'t '° 

the  ear  , est  as  absolutely  free  from  errorf  but  o nly  by 
conce,v,ng  .t  to  contain  an  imperishable  "kerer  of 

wdelv  af  ir'  ^  °'  ';''^'°"'  '''  '  ""derstand  ." 
rom  the  bare  residuum  with  which  he  identifies  it 
It  would  thus  seem  that  if  we  follow  out  to  !ts  lolll 

-ent  to   his   thesis,  thafte' Go?prand^Th"S 
are   inharmonious;    rather   we    must   prant  th.V- 
fense  Theology,  or  the  Philosophy  lf^Re,Lio„   ,•,'"..* 
mevitable  development  of  the  GosI       TM     '      , 

S'.;;::^:K:r^:i^vo,vedinthe.ssertion 
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It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  predicate 
"  Father,"  as  applied  to  God,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  baldly 
literal  sense.  Like  much  of  our  language,  the  term 
involves  a  metaphor,  though  no  doubt  a  metaphor 
which  has  the  large  suggestiveness  of  all  apt  literary 
expression.  It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that,  in  its 
direct  or  immediate  form,  the  religious  consciousness 
shrinks  from  any  attempt  to  enquire  too  curiously  into 
the  precise  meaning  of  such  a  term,  as  if  it  were  a  sort 
of  profanation  ;  but,  natural  as  this  feeling  is,  the  more 
reflective  minds  of  our  age  are  simply  unable  to  remain 
permanently  satisfied  with  terms  that  have  not  been 
precisely  defined.  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand 
by  the  proposition  that  "  God  is  Father  "  ?  After  the 
somewhat  laborious  investigations  of  former  lectures 
we  may  assume  that  by  the  term  "  God  "  is  meant  at 
least  the  Being  from  whom  all  proceeds  and  to  whom 
all  tends ;  and  that  the  predicate  "  Father "  implies 
that  we  are  related  to  this  Being  as  free  self-conscious 
spirits  to  the  universal  Spirit,  in  union  with  whom  alone 
our  nature  is  capable  of  being  realized.  This  con- 
ception of  God  may  be,  and  has  been,  denied ;  but  it 
cannot  be  consistently  denied  by  one  who,  like 
Professor  Harnack,  regards  the  reality  of  God  as 
inseparable  from  the  religious  consciousness.  Now, 
if  it  is  admitted  that  religion  involves  the  objective 
existence  of  God,  it  is  impossible  at  the  same  time 
to  deny  that  it  implicitly  contains  a  "theoretical 
system  of  doctrine  or  philosophy  of  the  universe." 
If  we  are  to  give  any  precise  meaning  to  what  is 
called  the  belief  in  "the  reality  of  God  the  Father," 
we  must  grant  that  the  ultimate  principle  of  the 
universe  is  a  self-manifesting  Spirit,  and  that  man  is 
identical  in  nature  with  God  ;  and  it  is  merely  playing 
with  words  to  den^  that  this  involves  a  "theoretical 
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n-ay  be  argued  that  we  mu^^ "  1°"  ""'  «""'"«'  " 

"Pon  a  "Pernatural  ,:vTu  LS^^Bu^r'"'''  °'  '^ 
that  reaiwn  can  evolve  anv  Mn»  ..  ""  '"PPO' '"on 
absolute  independence  of  ex«"^  *  °^  """■•"  ''•  '" 
worthy  of  ^fuUtionr^hnrtr/'T'  "  "  '■""'"=>  '>»«l'y 
"Pon  authority  i,  as  1  h  "'""P'  '°  •»«  ""pon 

^--i^es  bcin,':„r:isr„':-:hTa;„"r'"^  '-""='''»'■ 

the  self-evidencing  charac'er  of  th»     ^    '  "*"  ^"'"'  °f 
ness.    Human  exMrien^,;.  .    "''S'°"»  «:onscious- 

be  shown  to  S'T"ch  "hut  ""^  ""°""- »"'' ">ay 
content  from  abstract  iZ  '""•""  '°  '»--=  "s 
just  as  no  revelation  i  3e°  h^t"!)"'  '"'  '■"  '"'"-• 
^e  experience  of  the  race      Wk  V  ""'  "PP"*'  '° 

's,  that  the  religious  eo„3„-ou!!''«r"'«t  hold  then 
prehensive  sense^  invo  ve"  Trldol.'"  '"  "'°''  ~'"- 
when  it  is  expressly  forLlJ!^  u  '^'*'^"'  ^  ^hich, 
philosophy  of  religon  ™  to  1  ^  '"'°"'  y'''"'  « 
Harnack-s  point  o^  view  ^hl?  ^u  ""'^  ='°''''y  »» 
sciousness  is  imbeddeT^'  ^'  'V^'  ^^"''''"^  con- 

Which  may  be  develo^d  jnt"  ?Chr-  r  *«=""'-- 
of  religion.  ^      "*°  "  Christian  philosophy 

HamS^'Uottnsitly  Td  T.  '°  ^--  '^^ 
*e  "..ality  of  God  he  pathe  "  >'.'  "''"'""''"  °' 
his  thesis,  that  theology  dts  not  h"' ,'''''"'°"'"S 
"essence-ofChristianitvKn*      ,  ^^^    '^"h    the 

fnd  evanescent  forms  Luld"L''  "^  *'  ""'  '='"P°'-0' 
The  more  closely  we  elT  ''  "  '"  '•'"'-defence^ 
advances  for  sett  L  uo  an?       ■'"'°  '^^  "^°"^  he 
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fundamental  contradiction  inseparable  from  hii  main 
tbeiis.     The  task  he  has  set  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  is 
to  solve  the  problem.  What  is  the  Christian  religion? 
and  to  solve  it  from  purely  historical  data.     At  first 
sight  it  may  seem,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
Christian   religion   is   the   religion   announced   by  its 
Founder,  and  thus  the  problem   apparently   narrows 
itself  down  to  an  enquiry  into  the  life  and  saymgs  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  together  with 
a  few  items  gathered  irom  the  writings  of  St  Paul  and 
other  sources.     And  when  we  spealc  of  the  Gospels  m 
thU  connection,  we  mean  only  the  synoptic  Gospels ; 
for  "the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  written,  nor  does  it 
claim  to  be  written,  by  the  Apostle  John."    We  cannot, 
however,   really   confine   ourselves   to   Jesus   and   h.s 
Gospel,  "because  every  great  and  powerful  personality 
reveals  a  part  of  what  it  is  only  when  seen  in  thosf; 
whom  it  irfluences."     Nor  can  we  stop  even  "  with  tne 
first  geneiation  of  Jesus'  disciples";   but  "we  must 
include   all   the   later    products   of   its   spirit       Our 
author   denies,  however,  that  "the   question   is   of  a 
•doctrine'  being  handed  down  by  uniform   tradition 
or  arbitrarily  distorted  :  it  is  a  question  of  a  lift,  again 
and  again    kindled  afresh,  and  now  burning  with  a 
flame  of  its  own."    The  business  of  the  historian  is  to 
"determine  what  is  of  permanent  value";  so  that  he 
"must  not  cleave  to     ords,"  but  "find  out  what  is 
essential"     "What  is  common  to  all  the  forms  which 
the  Christian  idea  has  taken,  corrected  by  reference  to 
the  Gospel,  and,  conversely,  the  chief  features  of  the 
Gospel,  conicted  by  reference  to  history,  will  .  .  .  bring 
us  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter.'" 

Now  there  is  one  obvious  objection  to  this  position. 
Not  to  insist  upon  the  difficulty  of  separating  what 

UUniaclc's  What  is  CkriHianilyl  pp.  10-15. 
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historical   inv„CtLl1^°T^°''-  ''''  '  P-^'^ 

t*  granted,  in  t'x  most  unZ.i  Suppose  it  to 

Prcci^ly  wh«t  wa?  hewTi  °?"  "'"''•  ""'  *«  ''"°* 
introduced  by  his  followers  L"'""''  ""^  """  '^'^ 
reach  tlie  "kernel  of  ,h-'  ?  ""  '^  '"  ""»  *«/ 
•nthor  held  that    he  Go,°  T""    '     '^  '"''"^  our 

-  taught  h/j^iisj^hi^nnTthSiir^ 

are  to  be  viewed  as  distortmn.     r  •  changes  in  it 

a<--n,it  that  the  pro£°^^"l  °J''  P"">  °ne  might 
But  Harnack  d<is  not  ta^e  .h.^*^  ""*'  '"*'°""'  "  °n«- 
and  his  disciples,"  a.  he  ten!  u,  ■  ""*■  "  J'^'"  Christ 
day  just  as  we  are  situated  Tn  "'  "■^''"«'  '"  '"rir 
•-«>  feelings,  their  Toughts  ^h T  '  ■ "/  "  '°  «»'• 
the.r  efforts  we«  bounded  bV  S  hi^^"""".  '"" 
framework  in  which  their  own  „!."  °"   '"''   ^^ 

Jtf  condition  at  the  time  "'For  exal"?'  ^  '""  "^ 
,•«  no  doubt  about  the  fact  tZ  T^f^'  """  "" 
kingdoms,  of  God  and  of  thl  i  •,  "  '.^'^  °'  ""^  '*» 
*a»  an  idea  which  fl,  '"' '  ""''  "^eir  conflicts, 
contemporaries."  Hence  ■■tht'7'^  '*'"«'  '^'■"'  ^'^ 
tinguishing  between  what  i  tradf  """J''  '"'' °f  ^is- 
Peculiar.  between   kernel  and  1""^'"?""'   ""d  what  is 

of  the  kingdom  of  G^'  ^"^  ^''u.:"  ■'?"'  "'"^'^^ 
one.""     How  th^n   „        "  *  ditficult  and  responsible 

to  accompTsk  'th;°"dXr'V'^'  "  *'''  '>^'-^- 
Without  insisting  upon  J  ?i^„:"''  responsible"  task? 
may  we  not  say  thaH  s  thl  k  •""'^"'"^  °^  "^e  term, 
t°  tell  us  in  thVcl^h''! ''"""«»  "f  the  historian 

actually   taught,   noTto  ^^1^™^:  °'  'T  J""^ 
aetermme   how   much  of  his 
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teaehins  1»  permanent?     When  we  go  on  to  Mk  how 
much    ii   permanent   and   how   much  traniltory,  we 
enter   upon   an   investigation   that  lead.  u>  very  far 
beyond  the  proper  problem  of  the  hiitorian.     II  with 
Hamack  we  regard  all  doctrine  as  excluded  f">m  the 
"essence"  of  Christianity,  we   shall   no  doubt   limit 
Christtanity  as  he  does ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  hold   that  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  personal 
faith,  but  contains  a  revelation  of  the  ultimate  nature 
of  things,  cjr  view  of  what  is  "essential"  w|ll  differ 
very  much  from  his.     On  what  ground  does  Harnack 
exclude  that  part  of  Jesus'  teaching  which  he  claims 
to  have  been  common   to   Jesus  with  others  of  his 
age  and  country?     Is  it  not  on  the  ground  that  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  race  proved  that  this  part 
was  not  consistent  with  fact  ?     The  kingdom  of  heaven 
did  not  come  in  a  few  years,  and  indeed  our  author 
would  not  admit  that  it  will  ever  come,  in  the  literal 
sense   which  he  ascribes   to  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 
Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  his  real  reason  for  reject- 
ing this  part  of  what  he  regards  as  the  teaching  o. 
Jesus  is  that  th-;  subsequent  development  of  knowledge 
has  made  it  incredible?     If,  therefore,  a  distinction  is 
to  be  drawn  between  the  permanent  and  the  temporary 
element  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  Harnack  main- 
tains, must  it  not  be  on  the  ground  that  the  former 
is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things,  while  the 
latter  is  not?     In  other  words,  the  permanent  element 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must  be  held  to  command 
our   assent,   not   because   it   has   the    impress  of  his 
authority-for  if  so,  all  that  he  taught  would  be  equally 
authoritative— but  because  it  is  true 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  as  you  will  observe,  is 
not  that  we  are  to  identify  Christianity  with  the  form 
in  which    it   is   maintained   to   have   been  originally 
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expre«ed.  but   that   .   purely  hlitoricl  invMt.g.tion 
an  bring  u.  no  further.     So  f.r  u  the  hi.tori.n  goe.. 
hi.  task  i.  done  when  he  hu  told  us  what  he  believei 
JetUiu  .matter  of  fact  to  have  actually  held:  as  a 
historian   he  cannot  tell   us  whether  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  was  true  or  false.     The 
moment  we  ask  whether,  or  how  far,  the  teaching  is 
true,  we  enter  upon  an   enquiry  which  can   only  be 
solved  by  a  complete  philosophy  of  religion. 
^    There   is   another   point.     Harnack    seeks    for   the 
essence     of  religion  in  a  permanent  nucleus  of  reli- 
gious   feeling,   first  experienced    by  Jesus,  and  subse- 
quently  reproduced  in  the  experience  of  every  one  of 
hi.  followers.     Now,  as  has  been  already  pointed  o-t, 
it  may  be  admitted  that,  if  we  are  speaking  of  religion, 
as  distinguished  from  theology,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  m  this  contention.    Every  religious  man  experi- 
ences  the   uplifting  power  of  the  divine,  and  in  tl^.at 

R.?^  ft*  "n''  ^  ■"'"'''  """'  ''"«'°"  "  ""ch'ngeable. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  a  partial  or  abstract  view  For 
though  there  is  an  identical  element  in  the  religious 
consciousness  of  all  Christians,  in  none,  as  Harnack 
himself  admits,  i:i  it  absolutely  the  same.  Even  the 
least  reflective  man  has  some  way  of  construing  life 
and  his  religious  experience  is  not  separable  from  this 
construction.  But  what  is  of  main  importance  here 
rach  man  participate  in  the  ideas  of  his  time,  and  as 
these  again  are  only  made  possible  by  the  whole 
previous  experience  of  the  race,  he  may  well  be  under 
the  influence  of  ideas  of  which  he  can  give  no  definite 
account  Such  ideas  have  not  fallen  from  heaven- 
they  first  arose  in  the  consciousness  of  some  man  of 
genius  or  they  have  been  won  by  the  long  and  severe 
toil  of  many.  It  is  impossible,  for  example,  that  a 
religious  man,  who  at  the  same  time  shares  in  the  main 
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Ideas  of  our  age,  should  believe  in  religious  cataclysms  ; 
for  our  whole  view  of  things  is  so  permeated  by  the 
idea  of  development,  that  even  when  we  can  give  no 
account  of  our  religious  beliefs,  or  at  best  a  slip-shod 
and  confused  account,  we  instinctively  reject  any  expla- 
nation of  their  origin  which  cuts  them  off  from  the  past. 
New,  it  is  curious  that  Professor  Harnack  should  virtu- 
ally ignore  this  side  of  things.  He  regards  religion, 
almost  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  pre-evolutionist  age, 
as  a  permanent  and  unchanging  kernel,  enclosed  in  an 
external  husk  of  doctrines,  the  value  of  which  consists, 
not  in  its  truth,  but  in  its  fitness  to  preserve  the  truth 
from  injury  or  destruction.  The  husk  is  perpetually 
changing  and  decaying,  while  the  kernel  remains  always 
the  same.  Such  a  view  cannot  be  regarded  as  final. 
If  it  were  true,  we  should  have  to  maintain  that  there 
is  an  imperishable  and  unchanging  nucleus  of  religion 
which  is  common  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest  forms 
of  the  religious  consciousness.  Thus  Christianity  would 
in  no  way  differ  on  its  personal  side  from  the  crassest 
animism.  The  real  truth  is  that  both  religion  and 
theology  have  developed,  and  on  the  whole  developed 
pari  passu.  Man  does  not  stand  still  in  part  and  in 
part  develop:  when  he  changes  his  whole  being  changes. 
No  doubt  this  or  that  element  of  his  nature  may  receive 
temporary  emphasis,  but,  in  the  long  course  of  history, 
all  the  elements  advance  together.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
mistake  to  look  for  the  "  essence "  of  Christianity  in 
any  unchanging  "  kernel  "  :  its  real  "  essence  "  is  to  be 
sought  in  its  living  power  of  self-development.  It  is  a 
natural  parallax  which  leads  us  to  imagine  that  we  can 
discover  the  real  nature  of  Christianity  by  enquiring 
into  its  primitive  form,  and  comparing  this  form  with 
its  latest  expression.  The  element  of  truth  in  this 
view  is,  that  we  are  often  enabled   to   separate   the 
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adventitious  elements  which  attarh  f 
going  back  to  its  beeinniW  j  '°  ^  P""<:iple  by 
by  which  it  has  dev^^r  r'  ''^"'"^  'he  proces^ 
"unciation,  may  be  sX.Jt  '^"""P'"'  °"  ''^  fi"t 
more  than  can  ^formulated  Tt?"  T  '°"'"^'=^  '"'""''» 
last;    which   virtuallv   m  *'  ''"^e  short  of  the 

-orked  out  in^  aLme  l"""  "^"  '^'^  ^^^  ^ 
The  truth,  however  i  hit  tt,??'  ""'^  '''""'•'-"ess. 
"ator  of  the  idea  merelv  tnl  /  "?'  ''''  '°  "'"^  °"g'-- 
-bsequent  develormTnf  Houi'd  ^o  f'  7"^°"'  ''« 
«gn.ficance  which  it  actuary  has  Th"'  '  "'  "^^ 
Christianity  is  best  discovereHK,  .  ■  ^  leaning  of 
'•t  has  had  in  successive  p:r'^i''^„rh'"S  "''^  ■"""""ce 
*hat  is  its  influence  to-dav      p  '"  ^'"'°'y-  '""^ 

P™Wems;  and  though  in  ^a  se      ^^  '^'  ^"^  '''  °*" 
problems  of  the  past   veth  '"^  '"^^"'  *"  'he 

prepared  for  us  the UcL  0^^°"".°'  ^^°''"'°''  l'"- 
to  solve.  Ourproblers^™/f' ""  "''"'''  "  "  °"^  'ask 
•nine  the  form  which  tteoWn  .""  r°  ""^  ""'^  ^  '°  ^eter- 
take  in  view  of  the  present's  at?of  "^'"^"""'''^  ""■« 
and  social  organizaLn  To  .vade  Ihr  "'' ,'"°^^'''>'' 
the  problem,  as  Harnack  does  h  ""f .  "^"'"P'^ity  of 
mythical  "essence"  of  Chtr '  !"  '^"'"^  "P  =>  ^alf- 
critical  age  like  ours  At  thf '"^  ^'  "'"  ""'  ^«'^'y  a 
f°r  a  moment  undervatue^e  t™e,  I  should  not 

our  author  has  don™h,oJ,nV,T."""'  ^°'^  ^^ich 
of  religious  thought  whit  !  ^^  "^°"  "'^  ^'''°'y 
under  the  guise  of  a  hi,f  f  P^«=ate  is  his  attempt 
religion  from  the  reata  „ ToV  ^""u-""'  '°  -■"'<^"- 
'■'    vain    to   deny    the   force"^  o  °T''"^''  "'''"'"'■      " 

'■whenreligionsLkso  heller  LSh-  7""'''''  "''" 
't  justly  awakens  susoirinn  ^'"'^  "*  sanctity, 

^'-•m  to  the  sincere'r  "l"ct  S  """'  "'"'  '°^"  -^ 
to  that  which  has  been  aW  \o  b  ar  ItTT /'I"'  °"'^ 
and  open  scrutiny."  '"^  '"'  of  its  free 
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Perhaps  the  view  I  have  been  trying  to  indicate  may 
be  made  clearer  by  a  consideration  of  Harnack's  picture 
of  the  early  history  of  Christianity.    In  a  passage  already 
quoted  he  tells  us  that  "  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples 
were  situated  in  their  day  just  as  we  are  situated  in 
ours  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  feelings,  their  thoughts,  their 
judgments,   and   their   efforts   were   bounded    by   the 
horizon  and  the  framework  in  which  their  own  nation 
was    set    and    by    its    condi.ion    at    the    time."      The 
"  Kingdom  of  God  "  was  for  Jesus,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  future  Apocalyptic  reign  of  God  on  earth,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  purely  spiritual  regeneration,  already 
begun  in  the  hearts  of  believers ;  and  between  these 
two  poles  his  thoughts  and  feelings  revolved.     "  Jesus, 
like  all  those  of  his  own  nation  who  were  really  in 
earnest,  was  profoundly  conscious  of  the   great  anti- 
thesis between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  that  kingdom 
of  the  world   in  which   he  saw  the  reign  of  evil  and 
the  evil  one.  ...     He  was  certain  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  world   must  perish  and  be  destroyed."     There 
must,  therefore,  be  a  battle.     But  the  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  assured  and  imminent,  and  when 
it  should  come  Jesus  saw  himself  "  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  his  Father,  and  his  twelve  disciples  on  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;   so  objective  was 
this  picture  to  him,  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  his  time."     But  while  Jesus  undoubtedly  shared 
with  his  contemporaries  this  idea  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  God  and  the  devil,  of  their  conflicts  and  of  the  future 
last  conflict,  in  which  the  devil,  after  having  long  before 
been  driven  out  of  heaven,  will  be  finally  overcome  on 
earth,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  look  upon  this  idea  as 
the   main    import  of  his  teaching:    what   was  really 
characteristic   was  the  other  view,  that  the  kingdom 
of  God   "cometh   not   with   observation,"    that   it   is 
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already  here.     The  parables  show  that  "tl,.  i,-     ^ 
of  God  comes  by  coming  tr.  *h7-  J--1  ""ngdom 

into  his  soul  and  larfhord  on^    T  "'-u'^  '"'"""« 
of  God  is  the  rule  of  r„?    k      •    ^"'^'  ">=  ^^"edom 

Ho;y  God  inrLl'otiiLs.  tjt/;'-^ 
st(f  tH  his  tower      Vr 4.I.-        ."*'*•  "  "  ''««  htm- 

that  is  draCe  in    h"    xtraTll  ^^  ^-'>'"^'''e 
has  vanished."'  ™'  ^"''  h'storieal  sense 

cn-t2'\to  do^tt^'^'^^r  °^  J'^'"^  '-^  »"'"-'  '>y 
Pfleiderer   savs  •    "  L„        !,  ""^ague,   Professor 

calyptic  ^Xhis^reoTtt^tl^enlTf^^  ^''°- 
age  of  the  world,  and  the  dawn  of  ""^  P'^'^"* 

age  (a/i.  „i^„,   •at^.^l^T.\^ll  "^  ^upe-atural 
«<Am<.^«r«AV«  logicallvcorrU       i^  ^     'schatological 

not  merely  internal/but  X  exre'mT'""'  °'  '"= 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  n?»  "'^™^''  enunciation 
chattels,  of  fam"?v  anH  ^,  "'  ''^'='  "'^  S°°<^»  ^"d 
fatherland."'  W  hout  atte™  t"^'  °'  i"^"''^'"'P  ^"'l 
the  historical  aT  racy  of  The  "^  1°  ''"""""'^  "P°" 
presented  his  gospSTn  the  fU'o'T;'"  ^""^ 
belief  of  his  time,  we  have  to  »^  :f  Apocalyptic 

must    be   regarded    «•  !^  *    -*^''  "''^  belief 

Hamack.  a7wf  have   seen'"""'"'    '"'"'  Christianity 

=h-in3^^;;^tr^^i^-— e 

heStiS'^Uh  Xrheld't  ChWstianity  cannot 
have  been  its  first  forT  •       i!  1.  ^''  '°'"''  "''"'''"  ^ 
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we  cannot  admit  that  it  may  be   identified   with  an 
immediate  feeling  in  the  soul  of  the  individual.     We 
can  no  longer  accept  the  idea  of  "a  new  supernatural 
age"  because  the  actual  course  of  history  has  shown 
that  the  belief  in  the  near  end  of  the  world  and  the 
dawn  of  "  a  new  supernatural  age  "  waj  not  realized ; 
and    still  more,  just  because  the  recognition    of  the 
spiritual   nature   of  the   kingdom  of   God   is   one  of 
the  most  assured  results  of  the  long  toil  of  the  Chris- 
tian centuries.     But  while  this  is  true,  it  seems  to  me 
none  the  less  true,  that  Christianity  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  total  conception  of  things  which  experience 
and  reflection  compel  us  to  adopt.      If  its  truth  were 
dependent  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  believed  by 
Harnack  to  have  been   first  enunciated,  there  would 
be  no  alternative  for  us  of  these  latter  days  but  to 
reject  it  as  obsolete  and  incredible.     For,  nothing  is 
more   certain    than   that   no  form  of   religion    which 
is  based  upon  an  interruption  of  the  regular  course 
of  nature  is  now  c-dib\e.      Hence  Christianity    if  it 
is   to   survive,  must   be   compatible   with   the    fullest 
recognition  of  the   reign  of  law.      It  is  thus   obvious 
that  the   form  which   it   assumes   in   our  day   cannot 
possibly    be    identical   with    what    is    maintained    to 
have  been  its  primitive  form  :   in  other  words,  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as   participating  in  that  process  of 
evolution  which  applies  to  the  whole  history  of  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  religion  cannot  be  a 
mere  succession  of  disconnected  changes ;  there  must 
be  some  permanent  element  which  guarantees  its  con- 
tinuity     Nor  can  this  element  be  viewed  as  simply 
something  which  in  all  changes  remains  the  same  :  a 
dead  cold  identity  with  no  principle  of  life  in  it ;  it 
must  be  that  which  maintains  itself  in   and  through 
change.     Now,  if  we  wish  to  tell   what  in  any  case 
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a  living  principle  is,  we  must  look  tn  fi,-  j 
to  the  beginning  "  ThT  chiM  ?  .  ""^  "  "«"  " 
as  Word^orthfay,;?;t  it  the  ch^?  °'  '"^  """" 
learned  by  looking  at  theMn  !  "^  "  '^^"  °"'y  ^ 
the  light'of  wia?  t  thus  e;ealed"'l'"^*''r  '*'''  '" 
wish  to  learn  .hat  Christian  ^t  we  mtTa^'  1'  "' 
's  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nin.,  ""^  **>»'  't 

then  can  we  tell  wh^f  ""  centuries,  and  only 

Moreover,  the  Christ    roTo'":'  ""  '"  "'  ""'  ^°™ 

With  the  highest  "::rts^rreflTctr'v°"""™' 

now  adopt  in  reference  to  it  a  Wew  "f  his^    "T°^ 
^las  been  exploded  in  other  sohirr.  '^  "'"<='' 

that  there  are  cataclysms  in  th.T     "^^  '^""°'  '^"'=^'= 
than  in  the  realm  Trat:"^''^,^''"  "^"P'""''  ''"X  "'o.e 

the  life  of  humanity  an!"  orJtha?-'  "I  "^^'^^  "" 
worid.  Therefore,  the  k"ngdom  of  heJ"  '^'  "'"""' 
in  the  development  of  Sn«s  in  T  T'  '°"'''' 
ordinary  processes  by  wwT^,  •  "''  *'''°"S''  '^e 
ideals.  And  this  sl.^uaf^de.l"  ""^ /'''''""S  hi, 
thing  which  goes  on'^nisoattnhr'"'  "^  "°'  '"""^ 
the  other  phLs  of  human  ifeh.t^"^  "u  "'""■°"  '° 
spirit  of  the  whole  process  Hen.  """''  '^  ">"  '"'^''" 
primitive  view  of  human  histo^  and  oT  '.'  '"'"  "'^  ^ 
is  a  modern  view  which  ChriX  °'^ "»'"«.  so  there 
on  pain  of  extincln         ''''"^'"'""y  -""^t  incorporate 

Is  such  an  incorporation  possible?     r  K.i- 
'!  "'^  °fy  d-tinguish,  as  we  ought  to  d^  "^l'."  '"• 
a  set   of  specific  beliefs  and  a   i;  •  •      '   '^'ween 

specific  beliefs  of  the  fi^  'age  :'f"f:h''"r"'i"  ^"^ 
necessarily  passed  away  and T  <^^"'"»">ty  have 
they  have  done  so  LTause  thtv  r""  '""'"'"'''■•  ^"<^ 
phase  in  the  histoo'  of  h«/^P™^="*^<^  ""  ^^^'y 
"e  no  longer  creV  in  th  ^  orl  '  f''?^''  ""^y 
Pnnciple  which  animated  them  "^not  S  T,'-  '"*= 
-ot  something  accidental  to  malttsomSnl 
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inseparable  from  his  rational  life.     It  is  that  undying 
and   inextinguishable   faith  in  the  divine,  the  denial 
of  which  is  ultimately   the   destruction   of  all   other 
beliefs.     The   Christian    religion    must  therefore  base 
its  claim  to  acceptance  upon  its  power  of  inspiring 
and    satisfying   this   fundamental   need    of  humanity. 
Now,  when  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospels,  we  find  in   it, 
besides   the    Apocalyptic    belief    in    the    dawn   of   a 
supernatural  age,  a  belief  in  God  as  love  and  in  the 
principle  that   the   key   to   all   conduct   is,   "Die   to 
live."     These  two  beliefs  art  inseparably  intertwined, 
so  that  to  deny  either  is  to  deny  both.     But  surely 
we   may   admit,   that,   fundamental    and   absolute   as 
they  are,  they  yet  stand  in  need  of  further  definition. 
The   teaching   of   Jesus   was   based    upon   his   direct 
intuitions,  not  upon  a  process  of  scientific  ratiocination  ; 
and   while   these    may   fairly   claim   to   rest   upon   a 
foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken,  it  is  only  by  the 
whole  teaching  of  experience,  and  by  the  combined 
labours    of   the    race,   that    they   can    yield    up    the 
whole  of  their  meaning.     In  this  process  there  is  no 
doubt  a  certain  danger :  the  danger  that  the  reflective 
formulation  should  laiss  their  full  meaning,  or  should 
be  regarded  as  i   substitute  for  personal   experience 
of  their   power.      This,  however,  is   a   danger   which 
not   only  cannot   be   avoided,  but   the   avoidance   of 
which   would    impoverish    religious    experience    itself 
Hence,  instead  of  taking  refuge  from   doubt  in   the 
undeveloped  intuitions  of  Jesus,  as  Hamack  does,  we 
must  in  these  days,  if  we  are  to  place  our  faith  in 
Christianity   on   impregnable   grounds,   develop   them 
in   the   light   of  the   best   thought  of  our   day   into 
a   full   and   complete   system,  which  shall  ignore  no 
established  result  of  science  and  no  lesson  of  history. 
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a    fully   reaj^   slTeToT'Tv,"'  I"""   """«'"'« 
So  only  can    Z   Z!      .         philosophy   of   religion. 

doing  LlZeTo  oTrZrZ   °"'   '"'■"'   '^'■''-' 
sacrifice  of  our  fai°h  '  °"'  "'-="°"  ^''hout 
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PHILO  AND  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

IN  my  last  lecture,  Harnack'a  "What  is  Christianity?" 
was    taken    as    an    instance    of   the    doctrine    which 
attaches  pre-eminent  importance  to  the  personal  aspect 
of  religion.     Since  the  days  of  Schleiermacher  there 
has    been    an    influential    school    of   theologians    who 
have   sought   to  escape   from   the  cramping   mfluence 
of  the  traditional  creed  by  making  a  fresh  appeal  to 
the    religious    experience  of  the  individual.     To  this 
school    belonged    Ritschl,   who    may   be^'^B^''<^f ,  *' 
the   teacher   of   Hamack.     It   is   held    by  the  latter 
that  "the  Christian  religion  is  something  simp.e  and 
sublime;    it   means  one   thing   and   one  thing  only: 
Eternal   life   in  the   midst    of  time   by    the   strength 
and   under  the   eyes   of   God."     The   essence   of  all 
religion    is    to    be    found    in    Jesus    Christ    and    h  s 
Gospel,    though    we    must    also    listen    to    the    first 
geneVation  of  his  disciples,  and   take  account  of  the 
rekindling  again  and  again  of  the  spiritual  life  which 
has  burned   in    all  his   followers.     Religion   is   not  a 
matter  of  doctrine,   out   a  life;   -"^  "life  cannot  be 
spanned  by  general  conceptions."     The  business  of  he 
historian   is   to  find  out  what  is  common   to  all  Uie 
forms  which  the  Christian  ideas  have  taken,  corrected 
by  reference  to  the  Gospel,  and  conversely  the  chiel 
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the   t™th    bv^M     •       ^,  P'°8"='*'ve  obscuration  of 
•nnthHare  ft      d   i!:-       '^'''^PV    must    distort    or 

»eo.t!  z,^'^,  'Lus-v-r.-s 

»..£.  'titii  :'»r'.£rr.ro;:r 
-  JXr„ro£"isjoor;'~ 
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_.!  ». .  .  view  which.  If  it  were  sound,  would  put 

the    ,on,hip   of  man    is    the    '-"«  "^  ^i'/'^'run: 
orinciole  is  no  doubt  ever  the  same,  it  is  not  a  aea 

lectures  to  indicate  the  struggle  of  the  P''"<^'P'*  °^ 
ChrisTanlty  with  GreeW  philosophy,  «  «P-  "ted 
,  the  Gnomics;  f<Jlow.ng  up  Uiese  studies^  ^^^ 
statement    of   the    phases  ^^   ^^ 

world  and  man,  as  conceived  by  the  torm  oi 
advocated  in  these  pages. 
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Both  of  these  qu«tfonr''  '"'  ^"*  Teitament  ? 

and  Aristotle  :'h"dtZ'°'  "'  '^f"  °^  ''""° 
»y»tem  of  thought  on  the  t?'''  *°  """""='  ' 
from    certain     p^conceotbn^      K^'"^°"■  »'"'  «"t, 

character  of  his  Thorh^M    *u"''    'f""  """=    the 

Phi-osophica.    «"'o  ^is'^or'aV^'r'^-'r.  " 

-th  his  .etra,rce;S;^;  x-1 '°  ?  '" 

i"=vr^"r^-""°5:^;:-ch 

muchcriticallabour  mTcht^H  T"r'  """>  "f'" 
than  what  can  ^'  "  Lj  ^  ohf  "'1'"*°  '  '^'"='"' 
perhaps,  be  said  that  Ph  I  ■  .  P'"'°'°P'>y-  It  might, 
hard    and    fas     tsllT  '"  ^  ""'"«  '°<^e  to  any 

philosophical  tLpe  which  r°f ''  """""■"^  "«=  •™« 
g'ven  doctrine  Turns'  t  th-  whT  |°.'"^""'  "«"  ""y 
that  he  is  to  h^ZmLt  7  ^"^^  °^  """''  and 
for  his  contempt  T.Z'  '"'''"''  °^  '""^emned, 
«=en,s  to  me  to  t  »-"°"g="ne-  The  defenc  ■ 
of  the  true  functL^of  phUosor"  ^  "-"-^-'-ding 
"ethod    of   Philo  with   one   of  the  .""''^" '■''^ 

speculation,  we  shall  see  tZ  v  ?  ^'^^^  "^''"^  °f 
not  of  St  ength  buT  of  '"\'=^'=«'"'""  ■»  a  mark, 
example,  everywhere     hnw  ""''■      ^"''°'^''    ^ 

*.th  ^he   thouThf  :ftrVed--r  -7-'ntance 

~c4:^i^\r'"'°^^'^^-^'^f 

and   then   go,n7!n   tocon'.'^r  '"   ''^"^   '°  ''• 


f  r  t 
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commend«i  U  to  th.  ";'"-.  of  th<-.  who  held  it^  BJ 

Aristotle  is  also  convinced  that  those  views  «  / 

^tUl  asUts  of  a  more  comprehensive  truth;  and 
partial  "?«=''  °'»    ^^^         („  point  to  discover  what 

thereforr  he  makes  it  nis  nwi"  t~               _.  ..  ^^ 

,v,.t  truth  is.     This  is  not  the  method  of  mm.  nc 

was    the    possessor    of    all    truth      an 
preconception,  he    P-"f  J^°„;"f„ '^  '   di-vered 
Moses  whatever   truth  he  ^-^    ^°J^       ^^,^  ^^  ;, 

Ired^^rJ^ntoTn;""' a  meaning  which  it  doe, 
r»l";^S  Seek  p'ilotphers.  not  with  the  object 
1.  witnesses  for  ideas  which  belonged  to  the  ag- 

day  there  are  theologians  who  have   not   shaken 
"'wtrwe    come    to    enqui.=    whether    Philo    has 
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influence  of  one  IriteTu^'^u'''"'""    """■•      The 
Inferred  from  "he  uieo^n  '""'''"  """«  «*  '"'""x 

en..«,y   indeArenrof   e.^  rer^^"?   """   »* 
express  themselv,.  ,„         ,  '"''•   ""''    may   yet " 

««  terms  andt/aVr^cV^r'  "'"""'  *'y-  ^here 
•n  age ;  they  have  come  t^°"^  '".""^  """"P''«"  °f 
have  become  the  lymC,  of  .  °"'  ''"°*'  *'"""•  ""^ 
We  do  not,  for'e7amH  P  o~  Mht"  "f  '"T^""' 
fourth  Gospel  borrowed  from  Phi  oL  ""I'"  "^  "" 
of  the  AoV  a,  a  manifSTtion  of  ^^""\v^"'  'P'"' 
m  saying  that  the  term  i^i         j  ^e  are  safe 

that  the  one  writer  t?,^!:;^?'  '°  "'^  "B''  ^ut  not 

tunately.theV^rnSTe^trt ""'  "^     ^°'- 
writers    seem    to   imagine   '""  '™P°"'!"~  than  some 

that  St.  John  adopt,^"hetTA'"  T  P™^'^ 
and   was  even   mR^^^J  t    T-,  ^"''"^   ''°'"   ^hilo, 

A«>.  the  main  Sr^  whethe;  tt.'"'""^'  °'  '»"= 
the   same   meaning  to   the   ,,  J*"  writers  attach 

"•■■3  is  by  no  means  °he  case  ™nd  t  *l  l"""  ^• 
curiosity  would  fain  be  sat/sfi^rt  '  u"''^''  '"■"°""' 
of  ideas  the  quest  on  is  If  '  '"u**"'  development 

No  one  will^now  maL  ''T  '"'~'<^'"«e  interest. 
Ao>.  doctriie  as  herd Zs"  /'h"  "."  '"""  °^  "« 
'he  writer  not  having  £=„,/«"  ■'''«?'"''<'"'  "P"" 
however  he  may  havl  il    '"""^n^d  by  Philo ;  for, 

■t  to  formulate  Lew  id^L'ich"""''''  '='"P'°^=''    ^ 
o-ly  with  Christianity  """'  '"'°  *=  ^"""-^ 

one' tr.:tei;,:rniK''r  '^"■■"^r''  ~"^-'  -^ 
Siril::  1^ -«^ --™^^^^^^ 
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development,  the  Jewish  and  the  Greek^  He  is  thus 
connected,  on  the  one  hand  with  Jewish,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  Greek  thought,  and  it  is  .mposs.be 
to  understand  him  fully  without  some  reference  o 
both  Now,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  treat  fully 
of  either;  and  *he  most  that  I  can  pretend  to  do 
is  to  indicate,  as  we  proceed,  the  relat.on  of  part.cula 
ideas  to  these  two  lines  of  development.  W.thout 
more  preamble,  I  shall  attempt  to  convey  some  .dea 
of  part  of  Philo's  De  Mundi  Opifido,  as  the  handiest 
way  of  getting  an  insight  into  the  circle  of  ideas  w.th.n 
which  this  expositor  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  lived  and 

""philo  begins  his  treatise  on  the  "Creation  of  the 
World  "  by  drawing  a  strong  contrast  between  Moses 
and  other  legislators.  The  first  thing  to  be  observ  d 
is  Philo's  belief  that  the  Mosaic  writings  contain  a 
complete  revelation  of  God,  and  are  absolutely  true 
even  in  the  most  minute  particular.  The  Law  o 
Moses  is  therefore  unchangeable  and  eternal,  and  w.U 
remain  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  un.verse 
endure.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  Hebrew  scriptures  which 
are  thus  inspired,  but  the  same  authority  attaches  to 
fhe  Seotuaeint  No  scribe  of  the  straitest  sect  of 
t':  PhSs  had  a  more  implicit  faith  than  Philo 
in   the  inspiration  of  every  word   and  even   letter  of 

^"sin"ce  the  Mosaic  writings,  on  his  view,  contain  a 
final  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God  and  His  relation 
to  the  world,  it  follows  that  they  contain  all  truth, 
and  hence  that  whatever  is  true  can  be  extracted  from 
a  careful  consideration  of  what  they  affirm.  Ihe 
distinction  between  religious  and  scientific  truth,  which 
.  The  «poritian  which  follows  should  U  compared  with  the  "  Bx.n.cts 
from  Philo"  contained  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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many  liberal   theologians   no      ,„ 
did    not   occur  to   P^hl    an,    ^vk'  T"-  T  '^"'^'^ 
presented   to  him,  he  would     J  "    ''"^    '^" 

as  .mpious.  As  the  passage  ;"  '"'"""T '^^  ^«>"«d 
IS  precisely  the  "philosophical  ''^^  /l'^°^'-  '' 
writings  which,  in  his  view  ri  ""J^^'^"^"'  °f  'he  Mosaic 
to  all  other  writings  For' ZoTl  "''^  ^"P"-"'^ 
merely  an  expression  of  th'  v  '"*'''"'''  '''  "°' 
but  a  Philosop'^ica  sysL"".!;  t'^'°"^  consciousness, 
forth  with  a  vfew  to  thelt'h  '*'''  P^"*  '''  =^t 

the  Bible  is  not  merely  a  r:  o  d  oTr^-^  •'"  "'"^  '^-d^' 
but  a  theology  [„  PhilolT  °/'^''^'°"-'  experience, 
almost  entire^  a  theo'^;^  ' "n  't^e  '''''  '"  "^^^^ 
being   regarded   as  part  of/.  narrative  parts 

ceptions.  With  this  method  nf^'nT  °'  ^^"^^^'  ^°"- 
-e  are  only  too  famma  °'d  >""^  "''''  ^"'P'"^- 
Philo-s  example  and  rfluence\C  T';^^  '"-"S" 
favourite  method  of  Christian  write 's,„d  ,'^^^'"^"'e 
down  to  our  own  day  '  ^as  survived 

showing  the  basis  upon  l^L  th      /"""P'"  "''''"'"t 

express  Philo's  meaning  b^fay'^^hT"''    ,'^'=  "^^ 

be   based    upon    religion      Wh '^  '"°''^''*>'  ™"»t 

'aid    down    without    l^L  Zr^     "'°"'^'   P''"'=^P''    ^^^  • 

relation  of  God   to  th^  world  Th   '°    ""^    ^™'"    'he 

it  is  not  seen  that  the  ratllf '     .     ^'P^"^»y  to  man, 

something  more  than   exter'r"''  °'  "''"  "'"''"'^^ 

this  reason,  he  holds  that  M^    commands.      It   is  kr 

the  nature   of  God    and   th!!  ^^'"'  ^^  '"''"^^'"S 

-   for  a  ioyous'';bXt"VrLr  """''  °' 

'HdSrCttrxhi'XT^   -   -ose  who  do, 

jj  by  the  invention  of  mis  wtr  "''""'  ""'  '^'^'"rt 

-^-     — -X.f^nSn^^^^?\S:- 
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to  imnose  UDon  the  credulous  masses.     It  is  significant 

tLt  P^"o Thne  he  here  supposes  that  he  is  foUow.ng 

Lis   favou;ite   philosopher.  Plato,  in  -al.ty  d.p  ays  a 

different  spirit.     To  Plato,  and  even  more  to  Aristotle 

a  iTth  wa's  a  "  noble  lie  "  :  it  was  the  first  attempt  of 

the  human  mind  to  grasp  the  divine  nature;  and  though 

Plato  criticises  the  myths  of  his  country,  he  .s  w.  l.ng 

fo  allow  that  myths  may  be  made  an  ""port  n     n- 

,irument   in   the   education   of  the   young.     Aristotle. 

agairfindrin   mythology  an   implicit  P.V^i>°s°P  ^  ; - 

tfat   the    mythologist,  as    he    says,  is    in    a    sense    a 

phi bsopher.'      Philo    has    not    this    wide    range    of 
philosopner  ^^^    .^    ^j^^    ^^^j^^  „f 

;^ory£ic  rtfigill^nothing  but  a  false^epresenta^n 
of  the  one  invisible  God.     If  it  is  asked   how  PhUo, 
fammar  as   he   was  with  the  anthropomorphic  repre. 
entation  of  God  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  was  no   ab 
to   find   an   element   of  truth  in    Greek   and   Oriental 
mythologies,  the  answer  is  that  he   splrltuall^ed  thee 
Tay  ngs  and  thus  eliminated  from  them  the  obnoxious 
elemen        He  therefor?  distinguishes  between   allegory 
and   mythology.      He  admits  that,  in  the   Penta  euch. 
there   are   thfngs   "more   incredible  than  myths"   {De 
mZ  iU  69.)f  but  the  incredibility  arises  from   mter- 
pf    nrmeraUy  what  was  meant  by  the  writer  to  b. 
understood  in   an  allegorical  sense.     To  suppose  that 
God   really   planted   fruit  trees  in   Paradise,  when  no 
one  was  allowed   to  live  there,  and  when   it  would  he 
■lis  to  fancy  that  He  required  them  for  Himself, 
T"  great  and  incurable  silliness."     The  reference  must. 
herffore,  be  to  the  paradise  of  virtues,  with  their  appi^- 
priate  actions,  implanted  by  God  in  the  soul  {De  ^te 
Noe   8    9).     The  objections  of  cavillers  are  set  aside 
J  'a    similar    process.     There    are    those    who    sneer 
.  Melapiy^k!,  A  2.  982'  18 :  i  ♦«''»'"*»<  f'^'*^  ""  ■"'• 
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few  words  about  it  *    * 

4S=:"rr  pS.:- c„"  ,r,:  c; 

ancient  poets  a  unique  value  Th„«  ™""S\°f  'he 
the    Bible    of   the    Greek     aces    !Z'  "  ^'"^"'^ 

regarded  not  onl,  astspl^  buraslLin^rnvTh 
the  r,se  of  philosophic  reflection,  Homer  vis  held  ,^ 
contain    a    full   system   of  philosophy      A     new     de! 

actirT[hi''«,fHtn:u;r:hr:?ie^-Lr°'r' 

pretation   began    to  be   appLd    to    an  celt    Irrrl" 

Thus,  Hecataeus  explained  the  story  of  Cerberus   ^v 

n  thr^adLnl  Vr"°"^  '"^'^  found™!^^ 

Homer   a    svmt,!      1  ™"-     ^""^g"''*^  found  in 

.e„^7  ;owr'^rmr:i'rtul.'1euT^^"'-'^.  1 
Athene    was    art.       His    disd  rMefrXuTtr^ted' 

ph™-:;r of""  ^  ^  '^'"'»""'  -p^-natio  :' 

physical    phenomena.      "The    gods   were    the   powers 
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of  nature:  their  gatherings,  their  movements,  their 
loves,  and  their  battles,  were  the  play  and  interaction 
and   apparent  strife  of  natural  forces."' 

Now,   the   same   difficulty   which   had   been   felt   in 
the   Greek   world    in    regard    to    Homer   was   felt   by 
the  Jews  who  had  studied  Greek  philosophy  in  regard 
to     the     Pentateuch.      Hence,    in     Philo's    time    the 
allegorical   method  had  attained  a  firm  footing  among 
Gra^co-Jewish    writers.      In   the    Wisdom    of  Solomon, 
it  is  said  that  Wisdom,  at  the  time  of  the   Exodus, 
led  the   Israelites  in   a  wonderful   path,  "and  became 
to   them   a   shelter  by  day  and  a  flame  of  stars   by 
night."       Here    the    pillar   of    cloud    and    of   fire    is 
allegorized    as    Wisdom.     The    writer,   however,    does 
not  apply  the  method  to  the  construction  and   proof 
of   doctrines.     But   it   was    inevitable    that    a   thinker 
like  Philo  should  follow  his  favourite  writers  the  Stoics, 
and    interpret    the    sacred    writings    in    terms    of   the 
philosophical    doctrines    which    he    had    learned    from 
his    Greek    teachers.      In    this   way    he   was    able    to 
retain   his    belief  in  the  absolute  authority  of   Moses 
and  at  the  same    time    to    satisfy  his   intellect.     But 
Philo  lacks  the   keen  insight  of  Plato  and   Aristotle, 
who  rejected  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  poets, 
and  was  entirely  unaware  that  he  was  reading  into  the 
sacred  writings  ideas   that   he   had  brought   to   thern^ 
The  allegorical  method,  however,  though  it  has  obscured 
the  deeper  truth   of  the  scriptures  for  centuries,  was 
not  without  its  value;  for  in  no  other  way  could  the 
es.sential  truth  which  they  contained  have  been  retained 
by  an  age   that  had   advanced   to  a  higher   stage   of 
development.  . 

Philo,  coming  to  the  account  of  creation  contained 

1  Hatch's  Thr  Infltume  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usases  upon  Ihe  Christian 
Church,  p.  6l. 
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■n  the  divine  mind  before   thi  .•  "'    "'"^   "'"^"=d 

This   is  the  aspect  of  the  PIm  T  °^  "'^  *^°^'d- 

Philo  naturally  fastened  L.-'  u^""^  "P°"  ^''-'^h 
his  general  concept  "  ''of  th^'t  "  ''^'  ""^'^  ■"  -* 
and  His  relation  to  he  v  siMe  ,  '^"■'^'^"d-nce  of  God 
immediately  see  more  fu,  f  th  '?.''  ^'  '''  ^•'*" 
a  connected  system  o?^'L3  in"? '  'j.'\  -'^'^  - 
gence,   and   this   system   is   th.  '"'"^   '"'^"i- 

visible  creation,  which  Pll^r  '"P'"""^^   "P™    'he 
-parate  from  the  sytm        ZZl^  ■"""''  ^".' 
as  he  usually  calls  it       We  can       T        '"""'^  '"••>^°'' 
a  mind   like   Philo's,  filled  w'th  th'^^  understand  how 
of  God  as  transcendinrall   fin  /      "''""''  inception 
the   Platonic   concept'on  of       f  ^'"'^'""'^"'  '""""^   '" 
-Phical  expressK  "the  rdat tnTl  '^^^^  ^   P''''- 
the  world.     The  creation   J  Vlr'"'^^"  ^°^  and 
as  a  manifestation  o    God  HimtT  k"  '°"'="'^^'''   "°' 
of  His  creative  power  and  r,H'       '  f  *''^  P™<^"« 
of  its  divine  moTel   ^the   s^mr'   "'""'"«   '^="^^^ 
or  statue  is  the  outward    eali.TZ  17-^  "   '""''^■■"^ 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  l^chite         "^  '"■'=^"'°"''y 
is  worthy  of  remark  th=t       architect  or  sculptor.      It 
and  GreL  idJ^Philo  i  s   :"l''"\^-™"ating  Jewish 
the  distinctively    etw  h  con.     .        '°,"''^  transforming 
creation   of  the  worid  is    "    '^ ,'°"  °^  ^'"^-     ^hen  thf 
h-an   art,   the  c^  ct;  ioT'oT  God  '°  "^  •'™''"^'  "^ 
Creator,   but   of  a   Divine   Arlh?t.  "  T'  "'"'  °^  ^ 
-naterial  already  existing    Th  .    u  '   *''°   ''^^'"■°"«   a 
basis  of  Phi,o•s^ho  ghT,-3   proved'"^  '"'t  '"^  «  'he 
as  we  shall  see,  he  regards  m/^         ^   "'"   ''^^   '^at. 


(I 
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creation  ;  nor  can  it  be  legitimately  extracted  from  the 
Mosaic  account.     In  Genesis  the  world  .s  conceded  to 
spring  into  being  as  a  whole  at  the  word  of  God,  and 
to   depend  for  its  continued  existence  upon   H.s  w.ll 
What   He   has   summoned   into  being    He  "f  V  /*  ^ 
word   annihilate.     I'hilo,    overmastered    by   the  Greek 
conception  of  God,  not  as  the  cre,.tor.  but  as  the>r.«^r 
of  the   -vorld,  is   naturally  led   to   read   the   scr.ptural 
account  of  creation  as   if  it   was   the  account  of   the 
fashioning  of  an  ordered  world  out  of  a  pre-ex>stent 
maS     Thus  the  Greek   conception   tr  umphs  over 
The  Jewish,  though  of  this  Philo  was  ent.rely  uncon- 
scious.     It    is   therefore  not  without   s.gmficance  that 
he  soeaks  of  the  "beauty"  (/^aXXo.)  of  the  word  ;  for 
he  speaKs  oi   u.c  /  cons  sted  m 

"  beauty,    as  conceived  by  the  LireeK  minu, 
the  order  and  harmony  presented  in  visible  fo'"'^^- 

This   beauty,   Philo    tells   us,   cannot   be    expressed 
in    human    language;    yet    he    believes    that    .t    was 
Lprehended   by  Moses,  who  was  directly  inspired  oy 
God     and,  in  certain  exceptiona.   cases,  the  vision  of 
The    divine   nature   is   permitted   to   those   who   attain 
he  state  of  ecstasy,   in   which  the   limitations  o    the 
ordinary  consciousness  are  transcended       This  higher 
V  sion  of  God  is  indeed  the  goal  of  wisdom,  which  may 
bl  Attained  by  those  who  love  God.      In  a  sense,  there- 
fore   Philo  claimed  that  inspiration  is  possible  for  all 
men       "Every   good   and   wise   man   has   the   gift   ol 
prophecy,  whiL  It  is  impossible  for   the   wicked   man 
to  Lome  an   interpreter  of  God";   and  he  tell     us 
that   sometimes   "a   more   solemn   word      spoke   from 
his  own   soul,  and   he   ventured   to   write   down    .nat 
t  said  to  him.     "1   am   not   ashamed,"   he  says,      to 
LZ  the  way  in  which  I  am  my.self  affected    which  I 
k  ow      have'experienced  countless  times.       Intending 
sometimes  to  come  to  my  usual  occupation  of  writing 
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ltt:jM\:'cotlr''',^-"^  -  exact,, 

"ess  and  barren  and  ,rt  nff"  '"i;"'  ""^  ""'"^  f™'' 
anything,  .ep^ach ^g  i,,'  "I/'^' .^ °7"'""^ 
and  ama/ed  at  th,  L  r   ,.  "^  "'  ^elf-conceit, 

it  has  tuned  out  t^trr'T"''''  "'  '"  """"^ 
opened    and    closed        But  °^  ""=   ^°"'   «'^ 

empty,  I  sudde",;  became  fTT\''''''"^  -■"« 
sWed   upon    .^e   a^d'-pU^li  fZ  "ZVZ'Z 

present,  of  my.elf.^f'X" '."'^  ^id' ^^  ^'  "'°" 
written;     for    I    had    =.     .       ^^/^id,   of   what   was 

enjoy^^nto nUtlLT'"  °'  '"'"P-'^-n.  an 
distinct  view  ofthesuSet  LTr  T"'^"°'^ 
be  given  through  the  eye  fL  T  1'  '"*  "'  '"""'"^ 
of  an  object-  HuT  wht^e  t^  ^ ':'"^''  "'^'''"'■°" 
for  all  "good  men'  he  t  .    '  '''""'"^  inspiration 

and    es^cialirr;    Mos^f  ulneL^^^  thi'  ^^"'■ 

-H-cia-ir-x:"^"i£°--- 

b.  one  Who  s^;'  :^^::L^^h:'S-orrood^ 
creS^^rsera'di-rr"  f-'r  ^-'^  --'  of 

'"eenheldas^oTer'a^XeS;'^-^^'''-'^- 

wh£rr;rSr.^^i;:-^t"^-^'^' 
^"^^  ^tT  -f""-tir-::j 

--Sn^o/^^-^L?:^-.-- 


^^ 
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to  his  conception  of  God  as  the  supreme  architect  of 
the  world,  he  regards  formless  matter  as  uncreated. 
What  he  rejects  is  the  doctrine  that  from  all  eternity 
there  existed  a  "cosmos'-a  definitely  formed  or  ordered 
world  ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  view  of  Aristotle.       lo 
affirm    that   the   ordered   world   always   existed  is,  he 
argues,  the  same  thing  as  saying  that   it   is  indepen- 
dent  of   God.     Such  a  doctrine  therefore  denies   the 
"  activity  "  of  God  and  removes  the  world  beyond  His 
"  providence"  ( V-»'°)-     ^he  basis  of  Philo's  argument 
is  that  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  world  can  only 
be  explained  as  due  to  the  formative  activity  of  God. 
Adopting  the  analogy  of  a  human  artificer,  he  conceives 
of  this   active   or   shaping   cause   as   presupposing   an 
unformed    matter    upon     which    it    operates.      Here, 
therefore,  we  have  the  famous  argument  from  design 
which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  subsequent 
theological  speculation.      It  must  be  said,  m  favour  of 
Philo  that  he  has  a  clearer  conception  of  the  argument 
than  some  of  his  Christian  successors ;  he  sees  that  it 
leads  to  the  idea  of  God  as  the  supreme  architect,  not 
to   the    conception    of    a    Creator,    and    therefore    he 
consistently  maintains  the  eternity  of  matter.     On  the 
other  hand,  he   is   entirely   unconscious   that,  m   thus 
settine    up    two   opposite   principles,   he   has   logically 
denied  the  absoluteness  of  God.     For  him,  God  is  a 
Being   beyond    the   world,  and   complete    in    Himsell. 
How    God    can    be    absolute,   while   yet    there    exists 
independently  of  Him  an  eternal  "  matter,"  he  never 
seemV  to  have  asked.     The  absoluteness  of  God  he 
accepted   as   a  religious   belief   and   he   conjoins   with 
it  the  Greek  idea  of  a  separate  "  matter,"  not  seeing  that 
the  two  ideas  are  mutually  exclusive.     Coming  to  the 
study  of  scripture  with  this  preconception,  he  attributes, 
'  Cf.  Aristotle's  De  Coelo,  i.  10. 
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•tT;ijr  o7t:^^^  I'T-  ^"^  •"=  -d  •''at 

interpreted    ,h7s    «„,."'    T"     ""=    ^"^'■"    •"= 

suggested  irthe,i  7  w"-"  '"'  "'"^"^  '^" 
speaking  of  the  mirl       "^        f ""''  "''^'■^  ""=  ^^ter, 

was  again  Lpre    ed       el  °^  ThtT  '"  '"  °™  '''"" 
the  comparison  of  matter  to  .  J  7"^^^  '"^eests 

capable  of  receiv  nrthT  ^  ""^  "^"^  ^^•"'^^  is 

Thus    .h»     ™""^'?2  the   impression   of  various   seals 
'nus    the    conversion    of    chaos    intr,    ^„  ■ 

author's  hiehest  iri^,  of        .      f,  '^°™°*    's    the 

in  his  docrinTo'  LloZ?°"-  /•'"° '-a^- therefore, 
primeval  "  matter  ",hIT"  '^  "'^  '^°''^  ""^  °f  " 
influence  of  Greek  ,dea  '"  h  ",  ^'"V"''^'''  ""^^^  'h" 
become  a  received  tene  and  .  ?'™''''">'  '"  "'^  ^^^^ 
with  his  generll  wanT  f'-^  "  '"""=  '"  ^"o'dance 
that   he  fho   d    hav     acce  .'';"''""  """"  °"e'"'"'ty, 

incompatibihV  wuHis'S  .;:iie7t7h  'T^  '"' 
ness  of  God.  J>:wisn  oelief  m  the  absolute- 

the^rld'^lTtlt"  "rr"  '"  '"''"'"'"^  '"^  ^'""ity  of 
andThtIs  the    aL  "''""'"  "  "'^  self-subsistent 

the  p^vidence  of  Go/  ''T^  '!""  ''  '^  "°'  ^"''J-^t  to 
of   al?   elil„      ?he  "'-Kr'"""  "'"■^''  ■■''  ^"'>^--ve 

™.^e.s^d-£c^-rs 
-^:^Fr=i-r:n::j: 

moments  Wh^Sr"  com" '''  "T  "'  *"°  '"^-^-^ 
that  which   does   nn  ■  '"'°      "'"^    Presupposes 

argument  aftrardTeirLedlSKalf  ,t  ^ 
cos^ological  argument,  or  more  ';>;11^^\T::,V::, 


<ii|| 
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diffi  Shot  there  can  be  any  contact  between  two 
t^m  which  are  conceived  a,  the  opposite  of  each 
TheT  How  Philo  seeks  to  bridge  the  gulf  we  shall 
tamediarely  see.  Meanwhile,  let  us  consider  the 
Inne  n  whch  he  extracts  from  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creationtrown  doctrine  of  the  separate  existence 
nf  an  ideal  or  intelligible  world. 

u        tl,;.t  hv  "davs"   was  meant  "periods  of  time. 
T^tholXl'^e  method  of  exegesisUba.^^^^^^^^ 
the  same   assumption    as   that   which   led   to  Vhilo  s 
lxtrava"ances_th'e  assumption  that  the  cos- »      ° 
Genesis    must    be    absolutely   true.      In    our   day    me 
ScTty  arising  from  this  untenable  view  has  been  th 
It  contradicts  the  established  results  of  science.     There 
riL'S  from  the  quagmire  of  artificial  interp.t^tio 
exceot   by   the    frank    recognition    that   the   scriptural 
"  ou'nt  is  simply  a  primitive  attempt  to  construe 
cosmology,  which  cannot  now  be  a«eP^=<^^.„X "" 
we  find  any  satisfactory  way  out  of  *e  "'^     ^ 

Tying  that,  while  the  co^-"°g°"y '!.  ""''hLh  t  reveab 
^fentific  theory,  the  conception  of  God  *h.ch  it  reveals 
Tus  is  beyond  cavil.     The  conception  of  God  con 

rh::;ti"v;iiTr::perfluous.  The  diffi^^^ 

only  be  overcome  by  the  application  of  the  idea 
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development.  The  Jewish  conception  of  God  is  the 
^nl  ■^'l!!,  T^"^  P"°'  '°  Christianity  but       has 

.t  Mustlfiab^  to  ':  "  """^  "'"'=""'  ''"""°"  ""ether 
Phrases  Lh^r  !h  m."^  "°  P"''^'"'''  "  '""h  ^y  vague 
of  G^  about  the  sublimity  of  the  Hebrew  concept 

between  hf"^"'^«''''  "°'  'P""«  ''°'"  '"«=  discrepancy 
t)etween  his  scientific  and  theological  beliefs-  fnr  m- 

;ar°'S;ob'lt"^"^^  "  •"■'  ^t^t'^^etm 

conception    of'  G^r  Xh    hf  td ''^  '""h°T'""'^'' 

ar    °^    ^r'    and    Gt^'tar^^isVa^ 

ieme^triL"'V  "'.  ""'""''"  ""-"'  °f  "ef^„ 
seemed    to   be   mfected   with   an   untenable  anthropo" 

ma  aTmited  ^T"'''^''"''  ""'^^  "•=  --" "^f 
Te  fo  m     'f      r^  ""'•  ""'^  P""'"^  in  succession  from 

cS    *" Hrd""  •"""'°''''°  creatTand "t":      tu^ 
creation       He    does    not    first,    as    we    do     frame    , 
conception  of  what  He  will  do.  and  then  ^ro^e^  tn 
realue  It  in  successive  stages;  but  by  Hrme^olg 
the  world  IS  formed,  and  formed  as  a  whole.     The  !c 
of  creation   is   therefore   independent  of  time.      What 

-^^:JCc-t:;:j^r:s-n:^::- 
f^dint:::-:^--^--:^^ 

?:|r::^e:rt^%So: ^7ij^ 

Now.  Moses  cannot  have  declared  that  the  world  w^ 


■.]V 


i^i 
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made  in  six  day.,  without  a  deliberate  pur^se.  Why 
six  rather  than  any  other  number?  Here  I'h.lo  makes 
use  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers  which  m 
his  day  had  again  come  into  vogue  by  the  influence  ol 
the  Neo-Pythagoreans.  According  to  them  the  number 
6  has  a  productive  or  vital  ,x>wer  (-i^vx^^i^l  being  the 
product  of  3,  a  male  number,  and  of  2,  a  female 
number:  and  it  is  a  "  perfect "  number,  because  it  is  the 
sum  of  its  factors  :    I  +  2  +  3  "  6.  ... 

In  the  passage  following  we  have  a  good  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  Philo  imposes  upon  the  words 
of  scripture  a  philosophical  doctrine  which  was  suggested 
to  him  by  Plato.     What  we  find  in  Genesis  is  the  simple 
statement :  "  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  night ;  and  there  was  evening  and  there  was 
morning. one  day  {mipa  M-)."'     Hut  Philo  ,s  determined 
to  find  in  scripture  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  ami 
the  sensible  world,  and  therefore  he   fastens  upon  the 
words  "  one  day,"  interpreting  them  as  indicating,  no 
the  first  day  of  the  creation  of  the  visible  universe,  but 
the  unity  of  the  ideal  world.     Besides,  "  one     is  the 
•■ideal"  number,  the  prototype  of  all  other  numbers, 
but  occupying  a  unique  place.     Further,  Genesis  speaks 
of  the  earth  as  "invisible  and  unformed     (..oparot  ««< 
i«aTa«c.;«<TT0f),   which   Philo  takes  to  mean  the  ideal 
earth,  as  existing  prior  to  the  visible  earth,  /.^.  as  one 
of  the   idea.,   constituting   the   "  ideal   world      (-co,r^o« 
.o-n-df).     Who   then,   in  the   face  of  such   strong   evi- 
dence, could  doubt  that  Moses,  in  his  account  of  the 
first  day  of  creation,  was  speaking  of  the  creation  of 
the  ideal  world  !  . 

The  creation  of  the  ideal  world,  then,  was  prior   o 
the  construction  of  the   visible   world.      How    Ph,  o 
harmonized  this  temporal   precedence  of  the   ideal  to 
>  S«  the  ••  Extract  from  the  Septuagint  ■  in  the  Appendix. 
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♦«"  «;  probabt  he  would  ha^  "TT  *"  "<*'  "°« 
represent  under  the  foTmnf     .     '""*  """  ""=  ""  ""'V 
'»    rather  an   orde,   of  d/"  'rP°"'  "'«*»"°"  *h.^ 
followed  out  this  1  „e  of  trt""'      ""'   '^  "e  had 
that  it  .a,  inco^sii:','^'';?''  "',"■""  "-^  ««" 
"1  time  of  the  world      171,  iL!"^  "'~  "^  *  B"""" 
of  the  visible  universe  JeT    ^'""  '""'  'he  existence 
to  its  existence.    ThL  howeT      •''^'"'  °'  '  "■'"=  P"<" 
»i»tent  thinker-  and  therT       '  "  "°'  "^  ^'"'  °r  con- 
creation  of  the  ideal  worTd  r"'  "'u^  *"=  '"^P^^es  the 
'ensible  world,  ie  speak  'of  °tH  '^'  '°""*"°"  "'  the 
the  latter.  '^*'''   °^  t^e    former  as   prior   to 

the"p«;ro::i;^^\7- «-  -!r  ">•  ^<^'  ■•' 

'ponding  part  for  part^i°h  if  Tv      '  "°'''^'  '=°"'- 
course  borrowed  from  PlJf^      u  conception  is  of 

"fter  this  manne  °n  the    f."       ^'T'^"''  »"=  '''^ 
-na^vare  that  he  is  usinl  a  fi^ur    """^^  *"=  ''^  "ot 
not   be  too  closely  ;;e';sed^""°f^f««=h,  which  must 
turbed  by  .u^'       r,Zrll-Z        ^''°  "   "^  "ttle  dis- 
perfectly  ...    ,_  ,         "^''°"''  ''"'^  '^ems  to  have  been 
who  frame.,  in  l„      .    /      *"^'°^  to  a  human  artist 
proceeds  to  translate  it  .t,,^^""'.' .'Conception  and  then 
formed   in    His  r^^^V the  TdA,""",^'''"-     "»-"? 
'■t  a»  a  model  aft  r  wSch   He    *°'''''  °°'  '"'P'°>'»^ 
*°"d.      We  have  therefore  ^n  ?°"^'.""cted  the  visible 
"atter  of  the   universe   as   ,       T'^'""  *'  ""''"^^J 
divine  Artificer  as   mould  n.    r'^  "''''"^'   '"""   '^e 
^culptor  moulds   the   blocl^  uf  '^°'"'°''  »^  the 

«cll    upon    the   inadequacy    of'""''K-      '    "'^"   "°t 
t  '»  enough   to  say  that   "ml  '"'''    '    ""ception. 
.■"dependent    substance      s    an     J'    "  *"  ""f°"»«l 
■-■•^'^'e-ningl;'^^\----h^. 
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modern    theology  cannot  take  a  single  step  without 

^^t^h^ldilw^lKSnaanapn^tot^^^e 

Jl  . oith.no, oca.  hahiU,^^^^^^ 

ofacty  whichhepo^se^to  c  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

'"hit  ctt'tke     e'a    woZ  can'^^^.ve  no  other  place 
architect,  so  tne  ia<:<u  ,\'^„^\  which  eives  order 

than  the  ^-ine  intelhgence  (Xo70^  wh^^^^^         ^^^^^ 

to  the  various  ideas.     F°'  ^^^'.f^^'Xe  of  receiving 

one  of  them  in  its  P""ty  '  ^        „  artificer  and 

..''"irrhiroStruftfat^t^^^  wor,d  has  no 

his  work,  rhilo  tens  "»  opposing  the 

local  habitation      It  "^^^V  ^f^^  dlyAat  heaven  had 
ordinary  view  of  the  Jews  °f  ^'S  day  tha 

a  definite  position  ■n-m^^^  ^  th^Las  exist  only  in 
in  any  case   he  mam^ams  th  ^^^  ^^^^  „  ^^^^^ ,, 

SLte'thernot  oi  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  but  are 

energy  assumes      Fhilo  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^,^„ 

active  energy  of  God  a   ex  sting  p  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ence  before  he  constructs 
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metaphor  and  anaTo'y    '     '  '""  ""'  '°  '="'=  "'"S'  '" 

complete   nature   of  G^HK  l       T^'"'''    "°'  °^  ""e 
P,,..      •       ■  ^  "*'  '=°™«  "^own  upon   the  earth" 

Jewish   belief  hL  ''^^^'    'herefore,   Philo's 

jewisn   belief  has  overmastered  his  Greek  training 

gJ  butT    ■  '""•  "'""'"■'''  '"«  g-dness  or  love  of 

Hfeless  ;  t"  a  t  is  entiir  '"'"'"''^•'^''''"S^'^^^' 
being  rkiuced  L      A  ^'  P^'"^*"  "  ''^  ^^P^^le  of 

we  cLIpW  u  '■  '^''^'"'  ^"^  harmony  Thus 
tTat  a  d^  T""  ""'  ^''"''  °"^"  °^  'he  visible  univer« 
No   Ltr^^™"''"  "'''^'"y  ^"^  been  applied  loT 

H.mself.  for  mdeed  prior  to  the  creation  there  wi^ 
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„„  ^th-ri     The  love  of  God  is  infinite,  but  the  finite 
U  unilTe  to^ei  e  all  that  God  is  willing  to  besto^ 
and  would  have  sunk  exhausted,  had  He  not  measurrf 
His  bounty  by  the  ability  of  each  to  receive  it     This 
explains  why  the  world  does  not  fully  express   the 
T£Z  lo^ness   of  God.     That   the   world   is   an 
S^t  copy  of  the  ideal  world  Philo  shows  by  an 
"gTnts,  but' untenable,  reading  of  scripture,    ^n. 
we  are  told,  was  "made   after   the   image   of  God 
This   Philo   does   not   understand   in   the   plain   and 
obvous   sense   that   man    shares    in    a    measure    the 
nature  of  God,  but  in  the  sense  that  man  is  a  copy 
"the  Meal  man,  which,  like  the  whole  ideal  world 
is  a  product  of  the  Divine  Reason       f  "J^'"- *^°  '^ 
only  a  part  of  the  visible  universe,  is  "made  after  the 
im4e  of  God,"  must  we  not  conclude  that    he  who^e 
vistue  universe  is  a  copy  of  the  '<»-'  "."-"^' '    ;  J'^^^f 
Philo  preserves  the  absoluteness  and  inscrutability  of 
Uie  div^e  nature,  while  seeming  to  explain  the  activity 
of  God  as  impressed  upon  the  visible  universe 

Convinced  that  the  account  in  Genesis  of  *e  fi"t 
day  of  creation  must  refer  to  the  origin,  not  of  tee 
sensible  but  of  the  ideal  or  intelligible  world  («o.^ 
To  A).  Philo  proceeds  to  show  that  from  that  accoun 
we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  various  parts  of  this 
ideal  world  in  the  order  of  their  rank. 

Philo,  as  we  have  already  seen,  puts  the  creation  of 
the  ideal  world  out  of  time.  "  In  the  begmnm^J^f^ 
made  the  heavens  and  the  -^'^"f^^l^.^l 
the  visible  universe  came  into  being,  here  already 
Existed  an  ideal  world  which  had  no  reality  except  m 
the  divine  mind.  Time  is  the  success  on  of  states 
exhibited  by  the  heavens  in  its  revolution ,  and  as 
.ThU  .how  that,  .Ithough  Philo  sometime.  p««.mSe.  4e  Logo., 
he  conceived  it  •»  iiuepMable  from  God. 
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there  can   be  no   motion   prior  to   the  th.„„ 
time  or  succession  mnW  „  T    •  "'"S  moved, 

of  the  visibirCcns.  W  "'"  """^  '°  ">=  "~«°" 
the  sensible  wo^d  tas   TadeT  r  "T^'^  ^"^  '"« 

«me  subsists  through  theTetbeJ;::;^'  "rhe";'"  '^^ 
were  made  "first"  fn  tu.  ■  "^°"°-      ^he  heavens 

heaven  is  first  „  L  „M  "'%*l'  '"  "'^  '^'■^'"^  """'» 
highest  in  rank  sth  "  °,  "•°"^''''  '^""'^  *« 
indeed,  esse^tti  tf  1  h  """^  °'  subordination  is. 
This  distinction    bltwS     hT  L^  '\'"^'   -'"• 

and    the   S^L  .li''''"'''"'  "P°"   "■°''°"-     Arift°tle 

s.^rit~----°- 

summa^Lteme:'ofrs'jsr"X°H^'^"=  ^  "■- 
his  ideas  revolve  about  .^t!^  7^^  ^^"^  '~"  'hat 

luteness  of  God  ^h^  H^  ^  '^""^'  P°'"''-the  abso- 
and  ideas  the  vill'"!-'""""'  '*"=  '"""=  P°*"» 
relation  to  God  ther"'!""'  '"='"^'"S  """-  "«i  its 
".ore  in  det^n-  and  fi  T""  *'  """'  "°*  =°"''der 
God.  '      "'^   ''"'  ^  t°  'he  absoluteness  of 

abs!ity1'Z;i.^,''=  ""'  ""r """^  '*">'•  *«  i'  - 
of  God.    "  The  d  v^      °\  "t"  *°  ''"°*  'he  inner  nature 

sa,d  that  man  cannot  see  the  -face'  of  God    S,'" 
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is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  is  a  figurative  way  of 
suggesting  the  absolutely  pure  and  unmixed  idea  of  the 
self-existent  Being,  because  the  peculiar  nature  and 
form  of  man  is  best  known  by  his  face.  For  God 
does  not  say,  '  I  am  by  nature  invisible  '—for  who 
can  be  more  visible  than  He  who  has  originated  all 
other  visible  things  ?— but  He  says,  '  Though  I  am  by 
nature  visible,  no  man  has  seen  me.'  And  the  cause 
lies  in  the  weakness  of  the  creature.  To  speak 
plainly,  we  must  become  God— which  is  impossible— 
before  vu  can  comprehend  God."  Philo,  then,  main- 
tained I  It  the  human  mind  is  by  its  very  nature 
for  eve;  p.ecluded  from  comprehending  the  inner  nature 
of  God :  to  know  God  as  He  is,  we  must  be  God. 
This  does  not  mean  that  God  is  in  His  own  nature 
incomprehensible:  He  is  known  to  Himself  as  He 
truly  is:  but  His  very  greatness  makes  it  impossible 
that  any  finite  being  should  comprehend  Him. 

This  doctrine  of  the  absolute  incomprehensibility  of 
God  Philo  finds  in  scripture.  "  In  Deuteronomy  xxxii. 
39,  we  read  :  '  Behold,  behold  that  I  am,  and  there  is 
no'  God  beside  me.'  Now  here,  God  does  not  say, 
'Behold  me'— for  it  is  impossible  for  the  creature  at 
all  to  comprehend  God  in  His  inner  being— but, 
'  Behold  that  I  am,'  i.e.  contemplate  my  existence ;  for 
it  is  enough  for  human  reason  to  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  and  exists  a  cause  of  the  universe ; 
and  any  attempt  to  go  further  and  discover  the  essence 
or  determinate  nature  of  this  cause  is  the  source  of  all 

folly."  „. 

As  God  cannot  be  grasped  by  thought,  so  His 
nature  cannot  be  expressed  in  human  language :  there 
is  no  name  which  is  fitted  to  express  that  which  is 
incomprehensible  and  therefore  inexpressible.  This 
also,  Philo  argues,  is  the  doctrine  of  scripture.     When 
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Hewho,s"   eV  e?»,  6  &,-.  Exod   ni  ,.V      ,,■  u      ™ 
equivalent   to    "It   i,  „         .  ''*^'  **»'=h  was 

mmed."  '  "  ™''  "«"™   ♦«   be,  not   to   be 

is  S:u?'1u':i;trerr''T'"!S"'  .-nexpressibie.  He 
God  hasJuatt^UrPbt  ■.  oMhaTHe*'^""'  ''" 

tHoiSndT-t;^  f-S"4  -  t:-r  de«„.-te 
>t  was  not  Philo's  intention'^  to^ffil  that  ctn''' 

be  characterized  bf  a"; yrr'-H"''™"  """°' 
apply  to  the  finite     "If  •    •  P''^''"=ates  which  we 

orLw/af.:::;er  1 1  ^  tr::::  'rrtt" '°  "?''"^ 
eTe'^L';  ar'o':,"?  T^^^^^z 

whoTegenus"    Th.H  V       "^  *°  """"  '^"""''^d  by  a 
the  Fi^te'and  llfi^ittt fCI  t'lC''''  "^T^ 

the  .nfin?4^o°nt:.t  Iti^^/^He  finl'U"  ^""■' 
contains  infinitely  more.     HereTn  P.^        ^      ""^  " 
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the  contradiction  is  possible,  so  long  as  the  absolute 
incomprehensibility  of  God  is  maintained ;  and  we 
have  therefore  to  fall  back  upon  the  compromise,  which 
has  again  and  again  been  called  into  service,  that, 
whilfc  we  do  not  know  God,  He  gives  us  in  the  ideals 
that  impress  our  souls  an  adumbration  of  His  nature, 
which  is  enough  to  reveal  to  us  how  infinitely  perfect 
He  really  is.  Philo,  therefore,  allows  himself  to 
characterize  God  by  these  highest  predicates.  God  is 
primarily  the  self-determining  Reason,  the  first  cause 
of  the  universe.  Hence,  He  must  be  conceived  as 
"  the  uncreated  and  eternal  cause  of  all  things."  He 
is  also  absolutely  one  and  indivisible,  the  archetypal 
unity.  "  Though  existing  outside  of  the  creation.  He 
has  none  the  less  filled  the  world  with  Himself ; "  but 
He  does  so,  not  because  He  is  diffused  through  space 
and  time — for  He  is  above  both — but  because  the 
influence  of  His  creative  will  is  manifested  in  every 
part  of  creation.  And,  as  we  have  already  seen.  He 
communicates  of  His  infinite  goodness  to  the  finite  as 
much  as  it  is  able  to  receive. 


LECTURE   NINTH 
''Hao  A.O  THK  ^KW  XKSr.MK.T  CC....^ 

M  indicated  in  his  nf^  v""^  °^  ^'^'■'°.  Specially 
Philo  expresses  ht  Ulf^T^""-  '"  '"a'Tworr 
a  complete  and  finaTSLn  Tv'"l"'"'=''  =°"'»'''» 
to  the  Septuagint.  evT^  wo".  ^^'^  '^"^f  "tends 
which  he  regards  as  inspTedTh'  .'^'"  ''""  °f 
between  scientific  and  fe  Son,.  ?°u"" ''''^""«'"°n 
-iected  as  impious.  Fof  hta  [h  m'  "°"'''  ''''- 
contam  a  complete  ohilo^nnt,  V      **°*^"=  writings 

regards  as  the  mafn'tSorifv^V^'"''*^'  '""^  'his  he 
'aw-givers.  This  vierhrslf  ,*'°'-  --  a"  other 
method  of  allegory  a  r^eth^  u-  V"^^^''^  ^V  the 
from  Greek  writisfand  Tn  P^n'  ."'  *'^  "^""^^ 
accepted  by  Graec^-Jeti  h  ^h  if  ""n*"  generally 
this  method  Philo  is  enabled  t„r.  -^^  "''=  "^^  °^ 
Philosoph  „  doctrini  whth  heh.  "!'"  ^"P""«  '»«= 
Greek  teachers.      The  Te,  ^I.  borrowed  from  his 

•ningling  of  Greek  and  JewthldeL '^T'^'"'"^  '=°"'- 
account  of  creation  conta^ed  in  r  .^.==°^<l'"6'y.  the 
'"  terms  borrowed  from  he  Pktn  "'u  " '''""'^'"'^«' 
*orld  is  first  produced  in  the  n""  P*'''°^°Phy-  The 
the  archetype  of  the  Wstl  '""  ^'"'''  ""^  ''  '"us 
tne  visible   universe.     Philo,  while 
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holding  fast  by  the  Jewish  conception  of  God  as 
transcending  all  finite  existence,  unconsciously  trans- 
f"m?U  under  the  influence  of  Greek  ideas,  into  the 

lery  diff-nt  ~"-P'""  °'  ^^^  "  *J  ^"'^rhim 
Former  of  the  world,  not  its  Creator.     Hence  for  h.m 

"matter"  is  uncreated  and  eternal.     The  "beauty     of 
th^   cosmos   is    not   comprehensible   by  the   ord.nary 
mind,  but  it  is  visible  at  times  to  those  who  attam 
by   philosophical   contemplation   to  the  state  of     en- 
thusiasm."     Even    they,   however,    never   reach    that 
ulnes    of  divine  illumination,  and  consequent  mfalh- 
Llty  of  utterance,  which  was  granted  to  the  b.bhcal 
writers,  and  above  all  to  Moses  ;  -d.h-« -ery  word 
of  Moses  has  a  deep  spiritual  meaning.     While  Ph.lo 
admits  the  eternity  of  "  matter,"  he  rejects  ^J^^^ 
the  prevalent  view  of  the  Greek  poets  and  Ph'l°s°Phe". 
hat  the  "world"  is  eternal.     Such  a  doct.me  den.es 
the  creative  activity  and  the  provtdence  of  G°d.  Jn 
proof  of  the  former  he  employs  the  argument  from 
Cgn,"  which  he  extracts  from  scripture  by  h.s  usua 
allegorical    method;    interpreting   the   statement   that 
"tS  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  water"  as  meamng 
that    "God    acted    upon    unformed    matter.       This 
Ttrine  is  already  implied  in  the  «'«*'«  ^f//?"""^ 
and    as  we  may  conclude,  was  an  accepted  belief  in 
Philo's    time.     The    eternity    of  the    world,  agai,^  . 
subversive   of  the    providence   of   God,  because   that 
which  already  exists  apart  from  the  "f^'J""^l^ 
God,  must  be  entirely  independent  of  Him.     Hence 
Philo  here  employs  what  Kant  calls  the    <=°»">°l°f  «=^' 
argument:    the   finite    and    changing   presupposes  tl^e 
inlnUe   and   unchanging.     Philo,   however    absolutely 
eparates  the  energy  of  God  from  its  mamfestation  m 
the  world,  and  therefore  he  has  to  attemp    to  connert 
he  one  ^ith  the  other  by  the  interposition  of  sub- 
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ordinate  "powers."  In  our  time  the  "six  days"  of 
o^afon  have  been  held  by  some  to  mean  "six'^ageT" 
nhilnJ'f-  "i"'"™  »™"=''ant  method  of  reconcihng  his 
Philosophjcal  creed  with  the  text  of  scripture.  In  his 
vew  God  cannot  be  truly  represented  as  acting  in 
t.me,  and  therefore  he  holds  that  the  "six  day"^'  of 

ITir"  "l,""""'  '°  '■"'"""=  ">=  °'d"  °f  su/,Lrity 
in  the  visible  universe,  not  the  order  of  time.  The 
heavens  are  said  to  have  been  created  "first" 
because  they  are  "the  first,"  U  the  "highest"  of  all 
cT       TT-    f"'"-"'  '""'   -  -  -"y^tical  sign.fi 

he  pile"  '■  '^  "="•"  "^  ™'°  "-necl  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  is  a  "perfect"  number,  and,  as  at 
once  male  and  female  (odd  and  even),  it  is  "  productive  " 
or  generative  ;  hence,  it  was  intentionally  chosen  as 
the  number  expressive  of  the  "  perfect  creation."  This 
mterpretation,  as  Philo  argues,  is  confirmed  by  the  use 

theahJlT""°"'  ^"f  ^'"^'"'  '"'"^^  for  this  signifies 
the  absolute    oneness  "  of  the  "  intelligible  "  or  "  ideal  " 

Hence  the  beginning  of  Genesis  (chap,  i.)  gives  an 
account  of  the  eternal  creation  of  the  arcJ^pll  ,^orU 
not  of  the  visiiU  universe.  If  further  pfoof  were 
needed  does  not  Moses  speak  of  the  earth  as  "  invisible 
and  unformed  (aoparot  «ai  «aTa<r«.'a»To5)-showine 
ftat  he  was  speaking  of  the  "  ideal  "  earth,  the  earth  ^ 
1"!       M   '"'  '^'"""  ""'"''  P"°'  '°  *'  '■"""^tion  of 

ZtT-  cT'°"   °^  '^'  "°'''*   ^y  =>"    «l«borate 

comparison  of  the  Creator  to  a  human  architect.  No 
doubt  he  warns  us  that  the  analogy  is  imperfect;  but 

world,  ,s  incomprehensible.  This  is  the  real  explana- 
ton  of  his  continual  practice  of  falling  back  upon 
".etaphors,    which     explain     nothing.       The    div^e 
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"powerf,"   already   mentioned,   constitute   the    divine 
itHuon.     The  sensible  world,  however,  as  Philo  now 
explains,  does  not  bear  the  impress  of  the  complete 
nature   of  God,  but   only  of   His  "  Bfod""^^ .  3»'« 
same  thought  had  already  appeared  m  the    Wisdom 
of  Solomon.     This   is    an    instance   in   which    Philos 
Jewish   belief  overmastered   his   Greek   training;    for 
"  the  good  "  in  Plato  is  another  term  for  the  perfection 
of  God,  not  a  special  attribute.     Philo's  explanation  of 
this  limitation   in   the  manifestation   of  God   is   that, 
while  the  divine  love  is  inlinite,  the  finite  is  unable 
to  receive  all  that  God  is  willing  to  bestow.     That Jhe 
world  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  ideal  world   Philo 
finds  to  be  the  teaching  of  scripture,  in  which  we  read 
that  man  was  "  made  after  the  image  of  God    ;  t.e. 
man   is  a  "copy"  of  the  "image  of  God,"-m  other 
words,  of  the  "  ideal "  man,  as  he  exisU  in  the  divine 
mind.     And    as    man    is  only  a   part  of  the  visible 
universe,  we  must  infer  that  the  whole  universe  is  a 
copy  of  the  ideal  universe  ;  which,  again,  is  the  product 
of  the  divine  "  powers."     Thus  Philo  seeks  to  preserve 
the  absoluteness  and  inscrutability  of  the  divine  nature 
while  claiming  that  God  is  the  ultimate  Cause  of  all 
things      Convinced  that  the  account  in  Genesis  of  the 
first  day  of  creation  must  refer  to  the  origin,  not  of 
the  "  sensible  "  but  of  the  "  ideal "  world,  Philo  proceeds 
to  show  that  from  it  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  ide.-'  world  in  the  order  of  their 
rank      The  creation  of  t-c  "ideal"  world  is  not  in 
time  •  for  time,  as  the  succession  of  states  exhibited  by 
the  heavens  in   its  revolution,  could   not  exist   prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  visible  heavens.     The  heavens 
are  first  in  rank  or  ideal  beauty,  and  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  "in  the  beginning  God  made  the  heavens. 
From  this  analysis  of  the  opening  of  Philo's  treatise  we 
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^.'M'"!^."""''"  '""'"''  «"""  «"'«>  point*. 

f^tie  vi.  K^°     •""•  °^  ^'  ('^  'h*  divine  Xrf^ 
(3)  Uie  visible  creation,  including  maa 

it  ^T,  "'"T-  i"  ""  '"°"  ""q-^'ified  way.  that 
of  GoL'^J'""  ^°'  ■"•"  '°  comprehend  the  natu« 
^nd  tWefo-  l"=°'"P'«*'™""'.  God  i,  inexpre«ible. 
and  therefore  15  ,a.d  to  be  without  qualities.  Philo 
however,  does  not  mean  that  God  is  purely  abstrart 
but   only   that  all    the   predicates    by   wWch    cS 

nfin^:e"'Thrrf ""  '"""'"'^^'' '°  -p-»  'h^ 

stand  ;f<;  !f  ''°"""'  »"«'"«".  like  the  Sub- 

and  tte   nfinT,"'.**'"""  "'^  "^solutely  indeterminate 

bvth^lolr'^:.     '""""'"'•    "'  "  """y  committed, 
by  the  logic  of  his  system,  to  the  former,  but  he  «*a« 

Lbrbit"tH""K  J"""  "  absolutely 'one  andTdT 

fi  eH  th,     '  t°"^\  "'  "'"'  ^y°"'^  ^'^''tion.  He  haa 
filled  the  world  with  Himself. 

In  resuming  our  study  of  Philo  and  attemptine 
to  esfrnate  his  possible  influence  on  the  New  Testa! 
■nent.  it  is  especially  necessao'  to  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  his  doctrine  of  the  Log^s.  because  here  "f 
co"ntIt"L"'  ""T  "P"*  ^°  ""^  »''«  main  p^n  'of 

rcris^TdL":"  '''''^'''  -'  *'  ^--^'-'o" 

tJurL'Tj^T'lV"  """""y  •"='  ">""»  either 
of Z  Phlt  ,  ^'"^/°'""«  """"ing  is  made  use 
1  intfn  M  "''•  J""  "■"  "'''*'°"  '"bsisting  between 
tte  intelligible  or  ideal  world,  which  exists  only  in  the 

vtbTe  TL'""  '"^  ""^""^  ""-"-  *hich  is  t 
visble  embodiment  and  image.      "The  Xiy„,"  says 

man  '  j''  T"'"  '  '"  ''^  """"="  ^""^  '"  th7naturerf 
xl       u   '•'t""'^"'^  "'^'^  i'-  on  the  one  hand,  the 

on  tie  oth  TT^'^e  the  intelligible  cosmos,  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Uyo,  which  is  concerned  with 


l^fc^l 
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vLibte  thinp,  these   being  copie.   .nd   i""''*"""*   °[ 
the  ideas  from  which  this  sensible  cosmos  hu  been 
fashioned.     In  man,  again,  there    .,  on  the  one  hand 
the  X<!r«  iMOrro,  (inner  reaK>n),  and   »" J^"  ^ 
hand,  the  X«>  ^po4„puc6,  (outer  reason).    The  fonner 
is  lilce  a  fountain,  the   latter-the  expressed   X«r»t- 
like  the   stream   which   flows  forth  from  it ;   the  seat 
of  the  one  is   in  the  ruling  part  (to  ,y.fio,uco.).  the 
seat  of  the  other-that  which  is  expressed-is  in  the 
tongue    and    mouth    and    all    »>«    other    organs    of 
soeech         .     Two  virtues  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
egression    (i-iX^-'O    and    truth    (iX,i6„a);     for    the 
\iyos  of  nature  Is  true  and  expressive  of  all  things, 
and    the    Xdyot    of    the    wise    man,    imitating     the 
Xo>  of  natJre,  ought  therefore  to  be  abso'utely  in^ 
capable  of  falsehood  ;  it  ought  to  honour  truth,  and 
Obscure   nothing   from  envy,  the  knowledge  o    whid, 
can  benefit  those  who  have  been  instructed  by  it     Not 
but  what  there  have  been  assigned  to  the  two  forms  of 
the  \6yo,  in  us  two  appropriate  virtues-to  the  Xo^os 
«od.op«<i5  the  virtue  of  expression  (M«^«).  and  to 
the   XoV«   in  the  mind  the  virtue  of  truth  (aX,;^,,,,, ; 
for  it  il  not  fitting  that  the  mind  should  accept  ^<^y 
thine    false,  or  that  declaration   {epmma)  should   be 
a  hindrance  to  the  most  precise  «P«'»'°"  °f '"'^ )  ^ 
In  this  passage  Philo  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
microcosm  and  the  macrocosm.     Thought  and  speech 
Z  man  are  related  to  each  other,  as  the  intelligible 
cosmos  is  related  to  the  sensible  cosmos      As  in  man 
the  inner  source  is  the  intelligence,  which  is  reveal  d 
outwardly  in  speech;    so  the  archetypal  ideas,  whi  h 
exist  only  in  the  divine  intelligence,  are  expressed    n 
the   sensible   cosmos,   an   imitation   or  copy  of  these 
ideas      The  X070,  of  the  intelligible  world  constuutes 
its   order   and   harmony,  and    from    this   same  Xoyo^ 
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he  visible  universe  in  an  outward  form.  Thus  the 
mtemgible  and  the  sensible  universe  correspond  as 
perfectly  as  truth  and  its  outward  expression  in  Ian- 
o^H  aT'  ■"*"  '"  B'^Pinc  by  his  intelligence  the 

order  and  harmony  of  the  visible  universe  will  a.t^n 
to  truth,  and  this  truth  he  will  adequately  exp"  s 
when  h,s  anguage  is  the  precise  and 'accurate  ^tte" 
ance  of  his  thought. 

In  this  instructive  passage  we  see  how  Philo  sought 
to  preserve  the  absolute  inscrutability  of  God,  and 
yet  to  explain  how  it  is  possible  for  man  to  have 
m  a  certain  sense  a  knowledge  of  God.  Though  in 
His  inner  essence  incomprehensible  by  any  but  Himself 
God  has  created  the  intelligible  cosmos   by   His  self- 

sS'the  r  "'t'"""="'Bi''>e  cosmos,  'which  c^n- 
s  1  u  es  the  divine  Xoyof,  is  to  be  distinguished  the 
visib^  cosmos,  which  is  its  outward  expression  Thus 
the  \oyos  IS,  on  its  inner  side,  the  TAougAi  of  God 
and  onits  outer  side  the  fVord  o(  God.  The  IVord 
.3  therefore  in  Philo  the  rational  order  manifested  In 
the  visible  cosmos;  in  modern  language  it  is  the 
system  of  laws  constituting  the  permanent  and  abiding 
clement  in  all  the  changes  of  phenomena.  To  com 
prehend  this  system  is  therefore  to  grasp  the  outward 
expression  of  the  divine  intelligence 

umty  with  Himself,  Philo  naturally  represents  the 
Aorof  as  the  instrument  of  creation,  while  God  is  the 
ulfmate  cause.  "God  is  the  cause,"  he  says  ''not 
mnrument.  Whatever  comes  into  being  is  pr;duced 
b^  means  o/^n  instrument,  but  dj,  the  cause  of  all 
wmgs.      In    the    production    of  anything    there   must 

«'M  It  .3  made;  (3)  that  tirou^A  which  it  is  made; 
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(4)  that  on  account  of  which  it  is  made ;  in  other 
words,  (i)  the  cause,  (2)  the  matter,  (3)  the  instrument, 
(4)  the  reason  or  purpose  (airia).  Thus,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  house  or  a  whole  city  there  must  co-operate, 
(i)  the  architect,  (2)  the  stones  and  timber,  (3)  the 
instruments.  Now,  the  architect  is  the  cause  ijf  which 
the  house  is  made,  the  stones  and  timber  are  the 
'  matter '  from  which  the  building  is  made,  the  instru- 
ments are  the  things  through  which  it  is  made,  and  (4) 
the  reason  of  its  being  made  is  to  afford  shelter  and 
protection.  Passing  from  particular  things,  look  at 
the  production  of  that  greatest  of  all  buildings  or 
cities,  the  world,  and  you  will  find  that  God  is  the 
cause  by  whom  it  has  been  produced,  that  the  matter 
is  the  four  elements  from  which  it  is  put  together,  and 
the  instrument  is  the  \6ytK  of  God  through  which  it 
has  been  formed,  and  the  reason  of  its  existence  is 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator"  (I.  161,  §35). 

The  \6yof  is  here  distinguished  from  God,  as  the 
instrument  from  the  cause.  Following  the  analogy  of 
a  human  architect,  and  adopting  the  Aristotelian 
distinction  of  the  efficient  cause,  the  matter,  the  instru- 
ment and  the  end,  Philo  represents  the  visible  universe 
as  a  vast  temple  or  city,  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
which  is  due  to  the  Xo'yos,  i.e.  the  outer  expression 
of  the  divine  word.  The  \oym  or  Word  is  therefore 
the  instrument  employed  by  God  in  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  Word  is  not  the  cause  of  the  world — 
the  primal  energy  from  which  it  has  proceeded — but  the 
means  by  which  the  world  has  received  its  order  and 
system. 

As  the  \oyot  is  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
God  made  the  world,  it  is  in  its  nature  intermediate 
between  God  and  man.  It  is  therefore  "neither 
unbegotten  as  God,  nor  begotten  as  man  "  (I.  502),  but 
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the  other  hand,  it  if  ItJf  ''"""  '  *''"<'.  »" 

Wew  may  therefore  ^  suL!h  '^-  °^.^°^-  ^^'''^^'^ 
^oyo,  is  eternally  begotten  ^0'^^  "'  "'^^"^  ^  '•"= 
tHotr.'^'"^4\„^7--^^^^^        the  expressed 

cpleofthe  visible  loLtt  'n  !.  '  '""°"="  P""' 
"  first-born   Son  "    of    C^'        '  '^  '"^  ">e  "eldest  "  or 

that  "the  eldett  1;4.^^of  fhe'self""  ^"'  '''"■'°  '''^"B 
on  the  cosmos  as  rgarme„V  ".'  "'  ''^'"^  P"ts 
earth  and  water  and  aifa„Tfi  J    ""^^^  '^^^^  '"> 

the  individual  soul  is  ItheH  •r^'J'^'''^  P^°'^"='=. ''^ 
mind  of  the  wise  ma„  t  h  1 "       "''  ^^^  ''"^  ">e 

oftheself-existentBe!n„"*eadd,""-"f  '"""« ^°>°' 
of  all  things,  which  haU..t'"^^^^"^(^'"^i') 

>"  departs  pTe^ntfnJtL^^f".'"'  ^'"^^'y  •"^»« 
sepantted"  (1  59^)  1  thT"^"  ^'"^  '°°^"^  ""^ 
we  are  therefore  ,„  ,    I         "'•st-born  Son  of  God  " 

Which  diSsi""oSrd  T'  '■""' '~"''  -^- 

universe.     Philo,  however  cnn  ""T  °^  "'^  ""'ble 

""'rely  as  the  law  of  ^atu°  kT  °^  "'^  ^°'''  "o* 
determines  the  course  of  hn^'     ,v  "'  "'"   '**   ^^ich 

destiny  of  states  and  nal'-'Oncto:'  "r"'"'^  ^'^ 
he  says,  "  but  the  MacednnL    V  ^"  flourished," 

Then  Macedonia  had  1°"^^"'  "  °'j''  '"°°'"- 
gradually  dismembered  anSi  .'~"'*''  ''"'  '"'  ""^ 
perished.      Prior  to  ^hl'  M      T  ^  "'  ^"thority  entirely 

prosperous,  b  tn  a  'LTe  ^""1" '  ""=  ^"^'^^  -«- 
kingdom  was  overthrown^     aL  '"'  T'  ""''  "''shty 

^rssef^n^^^rx 

^'— ™e.but^:^aSi^-ir-S^ 
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passed  away.  Where  are  the  Ethiopians,  where  are 
S^age  and  Libya?  Where  are  the  k.ngs  of  the 
Pontu??  What  has  befallen  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  m 
a  word,  the  whole  habitable  world  ?  Is  it  not  tossed  up 
and  down  and  agitated  like  a  ship  at  sea-at  one  time 
sailing  under  prosperous  winds  and  again  struggling 
with 'contrary  gales?  For  the  divine  Xo,,.,,  which 
most  men  call  fortune  (rvxi),  moves  in  a  circle.  Ever 
flowing  on,  it  acts  upon  cities  and  nations,  assigning  the 
possessions  of  one  to  another,  exchanging  the  posses- 
Sons  of  each  by  periods,  but  ever  making  for  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  habitable  world  into  one  ci  y. 
with  that  highest  form  of  polity,  democracy    (I.298> 

The  XoVf  is  also  called  "the  man  of  God.  As 
such  it  is  called  the  "father"  of  all  noble  men,  a 
father  not  mortal,  but  immortal  ;  and  as  the 
"heavenly  man"  (oipivio,  5.9p<«r«)^.t  is  opposed  to 
Adam,  the  "earthly  man"  (rii""<"  ""V'^); 

The  \6yo!  is  also  called  the  "  second  God.         Why 

does  Moses  say."  he  asks,  "that  God  'made  man  .n 

the  image  of  God.'  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  another 

God    and  not  of  Himself?     This  mode  of  expression 

is   beautifully    and    wisely    chosen.      For    no    mortal 

could  be  made  in  the  image  of  the  most  high  God, 

the   Father  of  the  universe,  but  only   in   the   image 

of  the  second  God  (Seirepo,  eeA),  who   is   the   X«r» 

of  the  other.     For   it    was    fitting    that    the    'a»>na^ 

rXoWO    impression   on   the   soul   of  man   should  be 

englTv^   by   the  divine  X.;yo,,  since  the  God   prior 

to    the    Xdyov   is   higher    than    every   rational    natu^ 

and  it  was   not   lawful    for   any  created   being   to  be 

made  like  Him  who  is  above  reason." 

Philo's  whole  system  of  thought  compels  him  to 
interpose  the  Xiyo,  between  the  •"':°"'P'«^="f '= 
and  self-contained  God  and  man,  and  hence  man  as 
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a  rational  being  is  the  image  of  tlie  \6y„,  which  is 

PW  o  L"  """^^  °'  ^°^-     "  *""  therefore  naturlfo 

S°an°d":aT".?he';rtr"  T  '"^'■""  *-'--" 
or  the  universe,  har;ivrr':rthe\^  l^t^^Tl 

that  Sh"h'"=  "'i'"''°'  '-'--  the  aeaTal'd 

^9^S^^:^^tirro-i:tan 

called%he  "high  S'        '        '  ^"""^  "   ""'"""^ 
Wo^rd  ''"  '^t^^"'  *""  '^"  characterized  as  (,)  the 

thf-r^'n  '*r  ^  .?."^''''  "^  ''"'-'~™  Son  of  God.  (5) 
he     man  of  God,"  (6)  the  "heavenly  man"  (7)  thl 

he  ArfL  fi^  /r''-     ^"  '""^^  "*>"  of  characterizing 
the  Ao^of  find  their  parallel  in   the   New   Testament 

ne   bread    that   came   down    from    heaven    Cial  thJ 

Imng  stream.  (.3)  the  sword  that  turned  ^viy^wlv 

vi  er   :-«Y"  (---Kconceived   as  at  onTe  tl^' 

salrifii  •  .     !   ^    "'    '"'°    ""    ^P^cies    and    of   the 

ha  H  -A^  "u  '''^''  ^'4)  *»«=  "o-d  at  the  Red  Sel 
S  in  life  -u'  ^^P"''"^  ""'^  •-''='■■'««.  CS)  t^e 
w":;  In  tTrTel^alr  '^""  ^^^  '"  -°"'- 

;n  ^  ::.Hng^Tthe  Sf  o^f^ffr  ■'jJS' 
"r>«  under  these   figures,  and   another  to   maintain 
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that  it  is  a  person.     The  answer  seems  to  be  that 
the     Logos    is     never    conceived     by     Philo    as    a 
distinct  person,  but  always  as  the  Thought  of  God, 
constituting  the  divine  Mind,  which  is  expressed   in 
the  rational  order  of  the  visible  universe.     It  is  true 
that  Philo  finds  in  the  angelic  or  divine  appearances 
mentioned  in  scripture  a  reference  to  the  \uyus,  but 
he  invariably  explains   these   as   allegorical   modes   of 
expressing    the    nature    of    the    divine    reason.     We 
must,  however,  admit,  I  think,  that  Philo  also  accepted 
these   divine    appearances    as    actual   embodiments   of 
the  X0705,  as  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  guide  to  the 
Patriarchs,    the    angel    who    appeared    to    Hagar,    the 
avenging  angel  who  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
the  God  who  appeared  to  Jacob,  the  divine  form  who 
changed  the   name  of  Jacob  to    Israel,   the   angel   of 
the  Lord  in  the  burning  bush,  the  angel  who  appeared 
to  Balaam,  the  guide  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
If   it    seems    strange    that    Philo    should    accept    the 
accounts    of  these   divine  appearances   literally,   while 
yet   he    found    in    them    a    mystical    signification,    we 
must    remember   that  his   whole   mode   of  thought   is 
an   illogical   combination   of  traditional   Judaism   with 
Greek    conceptions.      It    is    no    more    surprising    that 
Philo    should    have    accepted    with    implicit   faith   the 
Jewish  belief  in  angels  and  divine  appearances,  while 
holding  a  philosophical  theory  inconsistent   with   that 
belief,  than  that  he  should  have  held  tenaciously  by 
the  Jewish  ritual,  while  yet  he  found  in  every  feature  of 
it  an  allegory  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  relation  to  man. 
Besides    the    parallels    with    the    New    Testament 
already  mentioned,  there  are  one  or  two  very  striking 
resemblances  in  his  treatment   of  the  kindred   notion 
of   the    law.      "In    Gen.    xxvi.    5    we    are    told    that 
'  Abraham  kept  all  the  law  of  God.'     Now,  the  Law 
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ought    not    to    be    Hnn»  "  '  ^"^  '°*''''   "'•lai 

when  it  is  sa°d,'^he°r'^^eiv':d"hrr   T""   f"'^' 

of  the  Palestinian  Schools  and  the  r  "  ^''""'*"''"''= 
of  law   as    the   order?  ,"  u  ^'^^^  conception 

The  Law  is  the  Word "f  0^°^^^  °'  '^'  ""'^"-■ 
inspired  by  God  but  ;.  .  '  ^'^""^  "  '^  <^"««ly 
■•»   an    express^;    of   I      "''^  "^^  ^°^''-  '^'=''"««  '^ 

embodied  rr  vi^osrs-^rThe  ti'  "-^ 

cents' thf  *^°-'\"^«"^^  '-^rword  orGc^ 
uS  me^  bnt  ther^''  ""^  •''°'"'"'"°-  '""''S 
an^reX^n'o; t:  Zd"'rs'trUw'';t;?'^°-  ^'j 

Aristotelian  conceottn'  '"*  °^  "«"'«■  "^  'he 
sort  of  harmon"  •^"°"  °'  "^^°"  ""  "-"Sht  into  a 

wo'S  r^r  is  ;,;ts?  t-'^^'f  "'■°"  °^  ""= 

to  the  Law  i,  ftL  ?•'  doctnne  that  in  obedience 

^'aveo'.  -Men  w^°~""h'  '""J-^^"""  '°  P--°"  - 
or   d«ire    n  Y    ""''*''  ""^  dominion  of  anger 

-icked  "s  are'co^:,  r   T"""'    "    °'   '■"'-"- 
the  Law   are   f~e    '^l  '  tl'^'r'  "'"'^  "'°^'=  ^l^"  '°-«> 

'^-  -.    it  is  no\rLs;;o;iarormtrtat/:r„^ 
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on  parchments,  or  engraved  on  columns,  the  lifeless 
on  the  lifeless,  but  an  eternal  law  stamped  by  the 
immortal  nature  on  the  immortal  mind"  (II.  452). 
We  can  hardly  fail  to  see  here  the  beginning  of 
that  wide  conception  of  law,  which  is  found  in  the 
Pauline  epistles :  a  law  written  on  the  "  fleshy  tables 
of  the  heart,"  such  as  those  had  who,  "not  having 
the  law,  were  a  law  unto  themselves."  Thus  Philo, 
while  holding  by  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is 
under  the  domination  of  a  higher  conception  of  law,  as 
having  its  seat  in  the  conscience  of  the  spiritual  man. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  parallel  to  St.  Paul 
is  found  in  the  conception  of  the  \6yot  as  the  con- 
dition of  moral  guilt,  reminding  us  of  St.  Paul's 
saying,  "the  law  entered  in  that  sin  might  abound." 
Hence  the  X0705  is  called  the  eXeyx"''  '''^  convincer 
of  guilt.  "The  e\tyxos,  which  dwells  in  and  is 
inseparable  from  each  soul,  refusing  to  accept  what 
is  wrong,  always  preserves  its  nature  as  a  hater  of 
evil  and  lover  of  virtue,  being  itself  at  once  accuser 
and  judge"  (II.  195).  Here  the  conception  of  the 
Mosaic  law  has  fallen  into  the  background,  and  the 
reason  or  conscience  is  the  convincer  of  sin,  just 
because  man  contains  within  himself,  or  is  conscious 
of,  the  divine  \6yot. 

Philo  holdj  that  the  soul  existed  prior  to  its  union 
with  the  body  and  will  survive  the  decay  of  the 
latter.  "  Every  man  in  his  reason  is  connected  with 
the  divine  Xo-yoj,  being  an  ectype  (eauaytloy)  or 
fragment  (oxoiriro<r/Ba)  or  spark  {airavyaerfta)  of  that 
blessed  nature,  while  in  the  structure  of  his  body  he 
is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world"  (I.  35)- 
Hence  the  wise  man— Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses- 
confesses  that  while  on  earth  he  is  a  stranger  in  the 
Egypt  of  sense. 
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This  conception  of  the  soul  as  a  straneer  dwelling 
m  an  ahen  world  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  S  hf 
body  ,s  m  some  sense  the  source  of  evil.    "  A  thousand 

It    s  entangled   m   so  great  a  crowd   of  imoressions 
wh>ch  seduce  and  deceive  it  by  false  opinions    Thus 

which   1"'^"'   ni^  '°  •*  """"^  '"  '  '"°^»'  '>°dy 
which    may   be  called    its    tomb"   (II.    ,67)      "U  f, 

bTS  toM'"   '''■'"'   ^"'"^  '°  dwelMn'\he  sLu" 
but  not  to  take  up  its  permanent  abode  there      And 

n    h,s  world  the  possession  of  which   is  stable  and 

S  £1  '"°'^'  "'''"■"  ""^  =°"""'«'"y  wavering  "n 
n  tK  fr^'  "°"  '"'""'"e  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other,  and  liable  to  continual  alternatio^  And 
the  greatest  cause  of  our  ignorance  is  the  flesh  (rdpB 
and  our  connection  with  the  flesh.  With  this  Lr«s 
the  saymg  of  Moses:  Because  'they  are  flesh  X 
d.vme  spirit'  is  not  able  to  abide Tn  them  A„d 
■ndeed  marriage  and  the  rearing  of  children  provion 
for  the  necessary  wants,  and  meanness,  and  avarice 
and  occupation  are  apt  to  wither  wisdom  ere  it  co.^* 
mto  bloom.  Nor  does  anything  so  impede  the  S 
of  the  soul  as  the  fleshly  nature  (.ap.&; ^.,y^  jW, 

Lfoftd  '^'r""  fo-dation'^f  ignorance  ?nd 
want  of  understandmg,  and  upon  it  each  of  the  thines 
poken  of  .s  built"  (I.  .66).  Hence  Philo  speak  Tf 
he  hfe  of  the  wicked  as  "working  and  pursuing  what 

d"v1nJ,      >"•"  ''   ""'"*   ^"^-  '^■■"^'   which   the 

cZ     '""vi'  ""  ''""'"S-     "^^""^  '^  a  strife  in  the 

ZT'Z\^TV   '^'  "•  '"'^  'P'"'  '-"hin  us  cries 

be  regarfed  as   the  source  of  evil,   but  the  flesh 


IP 
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comprehends  in  itself  the  ideal  evil  will,  ever  seeking 
to  satisfy  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

"  Hence  Philo  is  led  to  make  a  new  division  of  the 
soul  into  two  parts :  the  one  in  alliance  with  the  flesh, 
the  other  separate  from  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
men,  he  says— those  who  live  in  the  flesh,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  Spirit  And  there  is  an  outer  soul, 
^uxh  trapKuni,  the  essence  of  which  is  blood,  correspond- 
ing to  the  first  of  these  two  classes  ;  and  an  inner  soul, 
>|n/xi  ^oy*^.  which  answers  to  the  latter,  into  which 
God  puts  his  Spirit.  That  is  the  true  soul ;  the  soul 
of  souls,  as  it  were— the  apple  of  the  eye(II.  241,  356). 
In  like  manner  he  seems  disposed  to  confine  immortality 
to  the  souls  of  the  good." ' 

The  end  of  human  life  is  to  become  like  God,  and 

virtue  is  the  means  to  this  end.     Man  is  by  nature 

corrupt,  and  therefore  lies  under  the  condemnation  of 

God  ;  but  God  gives  men  grace  by  which  they  are 

enabled  to  serve  Him,  and  without  this  grace  even 

virtue  is  of  no  avail.     By  the  power  of  the  \6yot  God 

will  raise  the  just  man,  and  bring  him  near  to  Himself 

in  heaven.     There  are  three  ways  to  the  higher  life— 

oo-mxrir,  StSaxri  and  <f>i(rit.     Those  who  follow  the  first 

way  are  engaged  in  a  perpetual  strife  and  struggle; 

the  second  is  that  of  instruction,  which  Ph'to  finds  in 

the  ordinary  elements  of  Greek  education— grammar, 

music,   geometry,   rhetoric  and  dialectic.     These  two 

ways  are  described,  in  terms  suggestive  of  St.  Paul, 

as  respectively  "milk  for  babes"  and  "strong  meat.|| 

He  who   follows  the  highest  way— that  of  "  nature " 

(i^iOT(t)— experiences  peace  and  the  joy  of  resignation, 

and  being  pure  in  heart  he  enjoys  the  beatific  vision  of 

God,  though  he  sees  Him  only  as  through   a   glass 

(i&rirep   Sm  Karoirrpou).      Philo  also   uses   such   terms 

'  Jowetl's  £fislle!  s/SI.  Pan/,  3rd  ed.,  i.  4"3- 
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"  hun«"^""^ft'"''  !'""""«  "•*"  "•'  «<^  »"d  noble," 
hungenng  after   the  noble  ,ife."  "being  a  slave  ,;f 

rX^«^         r  "^K°^  ^'  "'™«  riches  "(iX^^i, 

theTri'        ""/ff   *"   "*"«    •«   "fe*  «ho   find" 
the  true  way  of  life  (1.  488,   ,65;  11.   ,98,  425) 

Bes.des  the  four   virtues  of  Plato  and  the  S  oic, 

Ph.lo  mentions  the  three  graces  of  hope,   reLntaT« 

and  nghteousness  ;  and  he  has  also  a  se'^ind  TrLdTf 

fa.th,  hope  and  love,  which  are  the  fairest  graces  of  the 

wZrht're^"'""  ■  *"'■"«  '°^«'  »"'  though  p1 
callTn^fath"  1'"  ''^T'  ""■'"'^'■^'^  ''"''  »"l^"tition. 
callmg  faith  "the  most  beautiful  and  blameless Mcrifice " 
he  never  surrenders  his  belief  in  the  perpetual  obligation 
of  he  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and  he  accepts  the  pipular 
belief  in  ransom  and  sacrifice.  h"!""" 

The  parallels  between  Philo  and  the  New  Testament 
dental  VT  """  "''"  ""^  '°°  ''"^'"^  '°  ^^  "cc"! 
As  Siegfried  has  shown  in  his  PMo  von  Alccandria, 
there  are  striking  resemblances  between  Philo  and 
many  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  both  in  meth^ 

m  detail,  but  a  summary  of  the  results  of  such  a  com 
panson  may  be  given. 

of  \^"  Tf^'  ^'-  ^''"'  '='"P'°>'^  """"^  °f  the  canons 
of  interpretation  accepted  by  Philo.  One  of  these 
canons  was.  that  scripture  is   not  to   be  taken   in^ 

u„'^Lr"'^'u*'^"  '■'  "P^^-«  something  tha^  is 
unworthy  of  the  perfection  of  God's  nature.  Appfying 
his  principle  to  Exod.  xxii.  26-27.'  Philo  says  tharby 
the     raiment     there  referred  to  is  to  be  understock  the 
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\iyot  as  the  protector  and  guardian  of  man.  Unlets  we 
so  interpret  the  command,  he  argues,  we  suppose  Moses 
to  be  laying  down  a  law  about  a  very  trivial  matter. 
Does  the  Creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe  concern 
himself  about  such  trifles  ?  The  same  sort  of  objection 
and  the  same  kind  of  interpretation  is  applied  by 
St.  Paul  in  explanation  of  Deut.  xxv.  4 ;  "  Thou  shall 
not  muzile  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn." 
This  cannot  mean,  argues  the  Apostle,  that  God  is 
careful  of  the  ox,  and  hence  we  must  understand  it 
as  a  command  to  the  Christian  churches  to  support 
their  teachers. 

Again,  in  the  allegorical  method  special  significance 
was  attached  to  the  use  of  the  singular  number.  In 
Gen.  xvii.  16,  a  promise  is  made  to  Abraham  that  he 
should  have  a  son  by  Sarah.  Why  is  only  ene  child 
promised  ?  To  indicate  the  truth,  answers  Philo,  that 
"  the  good  "  is  not  in  number,  but  in  power.  St.  Paul 
employs  similar  reasoning  in  Gal.  iii.  16.  In  Gen.  xxii. 
18,  Abraham  is  told  :  "In  thy  seed  (<ririp^)  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  The  Apostle's 
comment  is :  "  He  saith  not,  And  to  sads,  as  of 
many;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy  setd,  which  is 
Christ" 

So,  speaking  of  the  "  rock  "  that  followed  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness,  Philo  says:  "That  'rock,' 
employing  elsewhere  a  name  signifying  the  same 
thing,  he  calls  'manna,'  the  eldest  ^oyot  of  all 
things."  Similarly,  St.  Paul  in  I  Cor.  x.  4 :  "  They 
drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them  ;  and 
that  Rock  was  Christ."  As  Philo  interprets  the 
"  raiment,"  the  "  rock  "  and  the  "  manna"  as  metaphors 
for  the  Xo'yos,  so  St.  Paul  explains  the  "  seed  "  and  the 
"  rock  "  to  be  Christ.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that 
the  Apostle  employs  the  same  method  as  Philo. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  author  of  the 
Ep.t  e  to  the  Hebrew,  ha.  come  under  the  influence 
^Inin  ?"  ,™'*''"'  """^  "'""'■°«=>  "  *e  »hould 
r^\  J  y,  "1^^°^'  ""  """goric"!  method. 
l^n,'^  T  '  ""  """''  -"""'"K  *hen  it  con- 
tains somethmg  contradictory  ;  like  Philo  he  draws  an 
inference  from  the  silence  of  scripture;  and  he  bases 
conclusions  upon  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  upon 
Its  etymological  signification. 

Besides  this  agreement  in  method,  there  are  many 
«mnanties  between  Philo  and  New  Testament  writer 
m  metaphors,  general  modes  of  expression  and  ideas 
Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  have  borrowed  from  Philo?  That  would  be  a 
very  rash  inference.  The  truth  rather  is,  that  both 
were  under  the  influence  of  widely  diffused  mode, 
of  thought  and  expression.  As  to  the  exegetical 
canons  common  to  both,  we  have  to  remember  that 
these  were  not  peculiar  to  Alexandrian  writers.  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  writers  to  a  certain  extent  practised  the 
Mme  method  of  interpretation,  and,   in   the  case   of 

methc^  w"  u  '"ft"'  '°  "P'"'"  •"»  "»  °f  "-at 
method.     We  have  further  to  remember  that  "  in   the 

nl'!!^"  '^^°^  **""■"  '"=  "''"^y  "«"<="'■=  elements. 
OrUiodox  Judaism  could  not  escape  from  the  influences 
which  arose  from  the   victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the 

n^t  J!!!:^°^  "'''°  '"^^^'^'^  'he  eastern  shore, 
of  the  Mediterranean  had  a  common  history  from  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  and  acquired  similar  convictions.- 
When,  therefore,  Judaism  and  Hellenism  are  contrasted. 

rxtent^'l  ''"'""^'  """  J'"''"'""  "^'""^y  '°  "  "rt^in 
thought  r^  '"  •  """"'Phe™  of  Greek  modes  of 
thought  and  expression.  "  There  is  not,"  as  Hamack 
»ys.    a  single  New  Testament  writing,  which  does  not 

'  Hani»ck'«  Dogmmgisckirkle,  L  55,  n. 
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betray  the  Influence  of  the  mode  of  thought  and  general 
culture  which  reaulted  from  the  Hellenizing  of  the  East. 
Indeed,  thii  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  TesUment.  We  may  even  say,  that 
the  Gospel  itself  is  historically  unintelligible,  so  long  as 
we  regard  it  as  an  exclusive  product  of  Judaism  which 
Is  in  no  way  affected  by  any  foreign  influence.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  evident,  that  specific  Greek 
Ideas  neither  form  the  presupposition  of  the  Gospel  nor 
of  the  principal  New  Testament  writings.  The  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  breathe  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
created  by  Greek  culture,  ...  but  the  religious  ideas 
in  which  they  live  and  move  come  to  them  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  especially  from  the  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets." ' 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  main  ideas  of  Philo,  and 
his  whole  mode  of  thought,  are  determined  by  Greek 
philosophy.  We  may  therefore  be  certain  that,  what- 
ever superficial  resemblances  there  are  between  him  and 
the  New  Testament  writers — and  these  are  neither  few 
nor  indefinite— the  whole  spirit  and  view  of  life  is 
fundamentally  diflerent.  The  distinction  is  not  due 
merely  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Christian  writers  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
conceptions  which  made  Christianity  a  new  power  in 
the  world.  There  is  only  one  New  Testament  writer 
who  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Philo, 
or  at  least  with  the  main  ideas  which  those  writings 
express— the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ;  and  in  him 
the  antagonism  is  more  fundamental  than  in  any  other 
writer.  Whether  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  by  the 
Apostle  John,  or  by  a  disciple  of  his — and  modern 
criticism  has  shown  that  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  authorship— it  is  certain  that 
'  Harnack's  Dffgitungtiekukttt  i.  47,  n. 
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«»   marked  because  it  is  le«  conscious.      Thr  r.  'u 

TMtament  is,  therefore,  that  it  enable,  us  t.,  „■ .  ,„.„ 
clearly  the  unique  character  of  Christi,.,,  ,v  „h  T^ 
«p.rate  from  it  the  accidents  of  its  c.p^.  '2..  wM,.! 

Jewish  or  predominantly  Greek      The  ,.,;„,     r  r- 

it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  we  can 
^^"tTeo?""'?"''^"  '"'  '"""-''  -»>■•"-" 

^^cneration  of  thelX.  "rh^LlnTTl'llS 

soughT  to  set  fS  th  "'  '''"  ■'"''""^"'  *"^" 
only     eekinTtI  ^'  '^,"'"'  "P'-'^'^'y-  "'"y  *««= 

human  sS  Th"''''''  ^  f""''""«=«='>  "eed  of  the 
numan  sp,„t  The  question  rather  is.  whether  the 
first  form  in  which  the  system  of  ideas  which  the  Master 
"pressed  in  all  their  freshness  and  living  for  e  was  no 
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"  The  centre  of  all  St.  Paul's  life  and  thought,"  as 
Hamack  says,  "  was  his  absolute  faith  that  Christ  had 
revealed   himself   to  him,   that    the   Gospel  was   the 
revelation  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  and  that 
God  had  called  him  to  proclaim  this  Gospel  to  the 
worid.     Those  three  ideas  were  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Apostle  absolutely  inseparable   from  one  another. 
If  Christ  had  not  revealed  himself  to  him,  there  was 
no  foundation  for  his  faith  ;  if  the  Gospel  was  not  the 
revelation  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  there  was  no 
new  revelation  ;  and  if  he  had  not  himself  become  the 
medium  of  this  new  revelation  he  had  no  call  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  to  others.     In  this  new  consciousness 
consisted  his  conversion,  and  his  whole  life  was  deter- 
mined by  it.     In  this  faith  he  was  conscious  of  havmg 
undergone  a  complete  revolution   in  his  whole  being. 
His  attitude  towards  others  was  therefore  completely 
changed.     He  was  no  longer  a  Jew,  but  a  '  nev    ir,->n  in 
Christ  Jesus,'  and  therefore  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike,  were  related  to  one  another  and  to  God  in  an 
identical  way.     That  being  so,  his  mission  was  to  lead 
the  Jew  beyond  the  limits  of  Judaism,  and  to  brmg  the 
Gentile  to  a  consciousness  of  his  true  relation  to  God 
and  his  fellow-men.    The  crucified  and  risen  Christ  was 
not  only  the  central  principle  of  his  theology,  but  the 
ruling  principle  in  his  life  and  thought.     The  Christ 
was  not  the  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,   who  had  been 
exalted  by  God  to  a  position  beyond  that  of  ordmary 
humanity,  but  the  mighty  personal  spiritual  being,  who 
had  humiliated  Himself  for  a  time,  and  had  destroyed 
the  worid  of  the  Law,  of  sin  and  of  death,  and  who 
as  spirit  worked  in  the  souls  of  believers.     Hence  for 
him  theology  was  the  doctrine  of  the  liberating  power 
of  the   spirit   of  Christ,  operative   in  all  the  concrete 
relations  of  human  life  and  of  human  need.     The  Christ 
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.      ''"°*    ""n  according  to   the  fle^sh       H-  ■ 
creative  power  of  IiYp  f«,  fi,  ..     ,  "'  "  » 

at  the  past  St   p3  „!  V  j    u    .^-     booking  back 

of  the  Si'^nlf  Kt  'He  r  T  '"^  "■"'""<= 
old  in  the  light  of  the  r^'  ■  "^"'"=f°™  views  the 

been  done  away  b^  ChrT  •hT"'"^^"^ '"'"  "  "=" 
scripture  are  n^eTel/in^Sed  inTulJo'rt  oThf  '""" 
convictions.  These  revolve  around  ^h'^^dea  thatT 
true  mean  ng  of  the  Law  nf  ,•  j  r  ,  '  ""'  '^"^ 
;;evealed  in  theirtboS^.^^B^"  tt UwThe  L°"'^ 
destroyed,  in  sinful  fl^.h  .;     •  "^  ^*  's 

death  "is  ^nq^er^d   '•'''         "  °''"'=°""='  ""'""eh  death 

In  controverting  Christian  opponents,  who  sought  to 
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combine  the  gospel  of  the  crucified  Christ  with  the  belief 
in  '  riehtcousness  by  works,'  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  argu- 
ments and  even  of  ideas  borrowed  from  the  Pharisajc 
theology;  and  he  employs  the  exegetical  method  practised 
by   Pharisaic  theologians,  as  well  as  by  Alexandrian 
writers.     But   the  dialectic  in  regard  to   the  law,  cir- 
cumcision   and    sacrifice    does    not    form    the    central 
source  of  his  inspiration,  but  is  merely  the  outer  body 
of  his  doctrine.     St.   Paul   is   the   highest   product   of 
the  Jewisn  spirit  as  transformed  by  the  creative  power 
of  the  spirit    of   Christ.     Pharisaism    had    fulfilled  its 
mission  in    producing    a   man  of   this   type,  and    was 
henceforth  dead.      In   a   measure   St.   Paul   shares  the 
Hellenic  spirit,  but  this  spirit  he  imbibed,  not  from  the 
direct  influence  of  Hellenic  writers,  but  from  his  Phari- 
saic training.     In  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  he  had 
the  advantage   of  an   intimate   acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  considerab  e 
skill  in  handling  the  Greek  tongue,  and  an  insight  into 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Greeks.     His  great  power,  how- 
ever   lay  in  his  gospel  of  the  s/'inlual  Christ.      This 
eospel  he  could  express  in  modes  of  thought  compre- 
hensible by  the  Greek  mind.     In  his  Apologetics  he 
even  turns  to  his  purposes  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  the  Greeks,  though  it  cannot  be  shown  that  he  had 
a  direct  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  and  philo- 
sophy.    Thus  he  prepares  the  way  for   the  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  in   the  Greek  and  Roman  world      But 
this  in  no  way  affects  his  central  doctrine  of  salvalw,,, 
which  was  neither  Jewish  nor  Gentile,  but  universal 

Now  when  we  consider  that  the  centre  of  all  bt. 
Paul's  ideas  is  faith  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ, 
we  see  at  once  that  his  whole  conception  of  life  differs 
from   that    of    Philo.      Both,    indeed,    speak   of    the 

■Hiitnack's  Dc.finingen-iMIe,  '<■  89-91. 
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,     ppusne.      1  he     heavenly  man  "  of  Philo  is  tint 

ChrTr,K  r^"^  '''^^   '"   "'^    '^■•"'^ified   and   risen 

the  Son  of  r^,^  jo-  "'^   conception  of 

me  son  of  God  differs  Mo  cotlo  from   Philo's    <!o  h;. 

No  distmcfon  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  cultureTor  uncu  ' 
nion  with  God  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Soirit 
?/om  the    '"  ''"'•      """"^    "°   ^-"t  "berated  him'e 
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all  men.     Thus  he  is  Umited  in  two  ways :  on  the  one 
tanHhe  man  of  culture  alone  i,  capable  of  »lvat.on 
„d   on  the  other  hand,  the  JewiA  ceremonal  law  is 
^t  temtx,rary    but   eternal.     St.   Paul,    on    the  other 
S^nd   b^^;  doctrine  upon  a  faith  of  which  all  men 
a"    apable,  and  sweeps  away  the  whole   ceremor..a^ 
law,    which    he   regards    as    "'"'^V  .''"^'^"^^J.^f 
universalism  of  Philo  was  no  true  ""Y""!''"' ,  *f  °, 
Paul  was  based  upon  the  fundamental  '■"f"'""'  °/j,  f ' 
men,  and  the  possibility  of  salvation  through  fa.th  .n 
the  love  of  God.     We  can  thus  understand  how  Ph.lo  s 
d'^trTe  had  no  influence    beyond   the   schools    wh.e 
Christianity  turned  the  world  upside  down.     The  more 
we"  fleet  upon  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  the  ™ore  cleariy 
we  see  that   it   was    import  to  regenerate   the  race. 
And  even  as  an  abstract  creed,  it  was  merely  a  com- 
bination of  discrepant  ideas.     There  is,  in  his  theory, 
no  real  manifestalTon  of  God.     The  inscrutab  e  Being 
lo  cannot  be  in  any  way  defined  is  little  better  ^han 
the  deification  of  Nothing.      His  Xoyov.  viewed  on  its 
higher  side,  is  but  the  hypostatizing  of  abstract  .dea.s; 
and    on   its  lower   side,   it  does   not  uke  us   beyond 
the   idea  of  an   abstract   law  which  operates  beyond 
but  not  in.  the  spirit  of  man.     Thus,  from  either  pom 
of  view,   it    has    no    more    potency    than    an  abstract 
°aw   of  nature.      St.    Paul,   on    the    other    hand,    has 
Irasped  the  principle  of  the  self-manifestation  of  God, 
f^dThe  possibility  of  the  regenerated  man  living  m 
the  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  God.     Thus,  in  his  doctrme,  w 
a„  dealing  with  the  actual  manifestation  of  God,  and 
tTth    he  IMng  principle  operative  in  the  souU  of  me,. 
When   we    compare   Philo  with    the   wnter   o     the 
Fourth  Gospel  we  find  the  same  superficial  resemblance, 
and  the  same  fundamental  opposition. 

(,)  We  have   seen   how  Philo  affirms  the  absolute 
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incomprehensa>ility    of    God.     "Thoui*    n^    ■     u 
nature  visible,  no'^an    has  seen   H  f  "   'I'his   1^ 
guage  naturally  «,ggests  the  similar  statement  In  Ae 

ime.       By   the   false   method  of  assuming  that  simU 

be  argued    that  St.  John    was    indebted   to   Philo  for 
h.s  conception  of  the  invisibility  of  God      Now    not 

are  almost   .dentical,   the   two  writers    are  exL^si^e 
a  tota  y  d  fferent   idea       I„   n,  expressing 

ttaT  "the         '"T^'^:'y  °f  G°d.  he  goes  on   to  say 

>    in  the  '■     Zr     "/"^^  "^'"'"'''^  °f  'he  creature" 

hVnl,         /'"'^'^''■'y  °f  the  human  intellect,"  to  use 

he  phraseology  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.      I    i    thus 

a  l.mit   m   the    human    intelligence   which,   in    Ph  lo 

v,ew    prevents   us  from   comprehending  the  nature  of 

God;    and   he   adds   that    "we    must    become   Gc^_ 

wh.ch  .s  .m^ssible-before  we  can  compreh^^d  G^d  " 

But  no  such  doctnne  is  suggested  by  the  Gospel  wrker 

the  'bn^'  V  u'K  ""'y-begotten    Son,  which   i.f"n 

What  ,h?     >      .'    ^  ""'''■    "^    "'"•'    ''^^'^^^d    him," 
What  the  writer  has  in  his  mind  is  that   prior  to  ^e 

revelation  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Fa'hTr  was  in 
as' He  rut?  "t"""  .'° -"• '^"t  is  now  reLa,^" 
Z,  J  '  .  ^''^'  ""'  ''  >"■=  -"""ing  is  evident 
wr.tT^r'^'f  ^'^'  ^'"'^'"^-  "For  the  Law 
JeTus'ch  ist  ^  T^'  ''"'  ^""  '"""  "■""-  "■"<=  by 
Uw  anS  the  /''%<=°"*''"'  '=  therefore  between  the 
.^Lt  G,^  ^  "^  '  """  "''=  '■""'^''""=ntal  thought 
■^  that  God,  whose  true  r.^ure  hac   oeen   hidden    is 


f ; 
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now  revealed  as  a  God  of  love.  No  doubt  the  Gospel 
writer  holds  by  the  thought  of  the  spirituality  of  God, 
but  in  his  view  God  is  not  hidden  but  revealed. 
There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to 
countenance  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  incompre- 
hensibility of  God,  and  theologians  who  interpret  such 
passages  in  an  agnostic  sense  do  violence  to  its  whole 
spirit  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God"  is  the  utterance  of  the  living  Christian 
consciousness,  not  a  dogmatic  proposition;  but  it  is 
incompatible  with  any  theology  which  ^f;  "P  »" 
impassable  barrier  between  God  and  man.  If  theology 
is  to  remain  Christian,  it  must  discard  this  fiction  of  an 
absolutely  incomprehensible  God  by  providing  a  com- 
pletely reasoned  basis  for  the  Christian  consciousness  of 
a  self-manifesting  God. 

Philo  then,  as  we  see,  so  far  from  anticipating  the 

Christian  idea  of  God,  merely  expresses  the  conception 

current  in  his  day  among  his  countrymen.     And  it  is 

significant  that,  in  defending  his  preconception  of  the 

inscrutability  of  God,  he  employs  the  dualistic  modes 

of  thought    which    he    had    learned    from    his    Greek 

teachers      The  false  abstraction  of  an  incomprehensible 

God  on  the  one  side,  has  as  its  complement  the  equally 

false  abstraction  of  formless  matter  on  the  other  side  ; 

so  that  God  is  not  the  creative  source  of  all  things, 

but    merely    the    Architect    who    fashions    the    world 

Thus  the  very  writer  who  imagines  that  he  exalts  God 

bv  declaring   Him   to  be  incomprehensible,  falls  back 

upon  the  analogy  of  a  human  artist  when  he  attempts 

to  explain    the    creation    of    the   world.     Ihis    defec 

still   permeates  much  of   our  current  speculation      It 

is  still  supposed  that  God  in  respect  of  His  relation 

to  the  world   may  be   conceived  as  a  kind  of  external 

artificer;   a   view   which    rests   upon   the   blasphemous 
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noHon  of  .he  independent  existence   of  the   material 

a'ndThrwl''"   ''"'"'''   '"    "«=  ^-^''    -^- 
which    he  '^P'e^nted  as  the  "  instrument "  by 

Fo:;VGos;rre  Ld™^in  Tz  ^^  "-^ "  ^'^ 

\6y„c   anri   ,hl  1^  •  "'^  !»eginning  was  the 

was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God 
All  thmgs  were  by  Him  (S!  airoO),  and  without  H^" 
was  not  anything  made  that  hath^t^n  made"  Th^ 
two  modes  of  statement  have  undoubted^The  strongest 

gS  bu  ^i,  ^'^  "'^  ^"y"  ''  "°'  identical  with 
God,  but  ,s  a  product  of  His  self-activity.     Thus  the 

enXVoftod'    -"P'«=.te   counterpart  of  the  i^nfi^^e 

s^n  of  what  God  m  H,s  inner  nature  is,  but  only  an 
effect,  distmct  and  separate  from  Him.  Philo  in  short 
apphes  the  conception  of  external  causation  to  express 
^e  relation  between    God    and    the    X„Vo,.     On  The 

^^g1  b  ''"^'T''^^  ^"V'  cannot'^i:  identical 
with  God,  because  God  .s  absolutely  self-contained  and 
herefore  cannot   be  expressed.     Now,  St.  Jokn  gives 

tiau>   self-manifestmg,    he   employs  the    current   term 

"::cr..:rG:s^^.o^-g:^r-'^? 

can  L^  r'  i'  ^""■"g'-i'hed  from  God.     This 

the  Xoyo,.      ,t  ,3^  ,h^„    j^   ^^.^  m 

the  A„^„,  or    fF„.rf.     There   can  be  no  doubt'lha 
he   makes    use    of   the    current    Hellenistic    metlpho 
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implicxl  in  the  double  meaning  of  the  term  Xorit. 
but  he  adapts  it  to  the  expression  of  the  new  concep- 
tion of  God  as  self-manifesting.  Thus  his  conception 
of  the  X<Vt  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  from 
that  of  Philo.  God's  inner  nature  is  fully  manifested 
in  the  Xoy«,  who  is  not  the  product  of  God  but 
is  God  Himself.  Tiv  mechanical  conception  of  God 
as  a  cause  distinct  ;om  the  Xor.t  is  set  aside,  and 
for  it  is  substitute  the  conception  of  God  as  the 
eternal  self-manifesting  God,  or,  in  a  word,  of  God 
as  Spirit.  „ 

Philo  holds  that  the  X070?  «»*  »*>e  "instrument 
by  which  the  visible  world  was  created ;  and  he  ex- 
pressly compares  the  world  to  a  vast  temple  or  city 
explaining  that  the  Xd^w  was  the  instrument  by  which 
the  four  elements  and  their  various  compounds  have 
been  formed.     St  John  also  speaks  of  the  Xoyov  as 
that  through  which  the  world  has  been  made,  and  so 
far  he  seems  to  be  expressing  the  same  idea  as  Fhilo. 
But  there  is  this  important  difference :    that   as   the 
X070J  is  identical  with  God,  it  is  God  «  the  Xorot 
who  has  "made   the   world."     Further,   the   world  is 
not  "made"  in  the  sense  of  being  "  formed'  out  of  a 
"matter"  already  existing,  but  is  brought  into  being 

absolutely.  .        ,     .,.u       1..  „f 

(3)  In  Philo,  the  \6yot  conceived  as  the  Thought  ot 
God  is  distinct  from  the  \iyot  as  the  Word.  The 
latter  is  the  order  and  harmony  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence. There  is  no  such  distinction  in  St  John. 
For  him  the  Word  is  the  expression  of  God  Himsell, 
and  it  is  to  the  direct  agency  of  God  as  the  Xorw 
that  all  created  things  owe  their  existence.  Thus, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  compare  them,  we 
find  that  Philo  and  St  John,  while  using  the  same 
term    give   to  it  an  entirely  diffierent  meaning.      Nor 
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IN   my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
resemblances  between  the  New  Testament  writers  and 
Philo  are   no   proof  of  direct  obligation  on  the   part 
of  the  latter,  and  that,  when  we  go  beneath  the  surface, 
we  rind   in  each  a  totally  different  conception  of  life. 
The  first  point  of  resemblance  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos       In   ordinary   usage   the   term   \6y<K   means 
either  (<.)  thought,  or  («)  speech.     Philo  makes  use  of 
this  double  meaning  to  explain  the  relation  between 
the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  world.     Thought  and 
speech  in  man  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  Divine 
Thought    to    its    Expression    in    the   visible    universe. 
Thus  the  Xo'yot  is  the  Word  of  God,  U  the  order 
impressed  upon  the  sensible  world.     Therefore  man,  in 
grasping  by  his  intelligence  the  order  exhibited  in  the 
visible  universe,  may  attain  to  irulH.  or  to  a  symbolical 
apprehension   of  Ihj   Divine  Thought.     The  Xoyot  is 
the  "instrument"  of  creation,  while  God  is  its  "cause 
Hence  the  visible  world  is  represented  as  a  vast  temple 
or  city  the  form  of  which  is  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
\iyo,  just  as  the  architect  embodies  his  thought  in  his 
work'    The  \0705   is   therefoie   intermediate   between 
God  and  man  ;  it  is  "  neither  unbegotten  as  God,  nor 
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begotten  u  man,"  but  is  eternally  begotten  A,  th^ 
"E^  I'rf ^°'  ^""^  "'  GodTiscalled  e 
of  f n  tl,  ""'■'^'"  ^°"  "^ °°^"  "  '■'  'he  •■  bond  " 
world  an  ordered  system.  The  XoW  or  Word 
.»    also    the    la»v    which    determines    the    course    of 

ofG^""'%."!r  '"'  '•''^-  '■'  -'"d  the  "man 
?™^^h"  ^'  ""''"'^  ■"""•"  ^ho  .=.  distinguished 
fram  Adam,  the  ■■  earthly  man."     Philo  also  speaks  of 

Is  HeT  i^  H  "  "frr"  ''"'•"  '*'='"'-  '■'  '"  -'  G°d 

fhf™  /  !^  "u.  u""'  ^'J"  '■"  "hich  the  xlo.  is 
ThuT  h"\^'  "I""  »"=  ,''"*"  f™"-  J--"  -tree 
Thus  the  Xoyo,  ,s  a  suppliant  or  intercessor  f«.V,0  to 
God  on  behalf  of  man.  It  is  natural,  therefo,^  to 
sf^alc  oft  as  the  "high  priest,"  who  mediate,  t.'^een 
God  and  man.  To  these  striking  parallels  with  !^e 
New  Testament  may  be  added  the  \6yo,  as  )  the 
manna    the  bread   that  came  down  from  heaven   Ta 

or  tie  "^  ri^'/^^^  "•"  '""'^  "''"  """«d  «ve^  wly 
or  the  "d,v.der,"  (4)  the  cloud  at  the  Red  Sea  7;)  the 

he  can  hardly  be  said  to  conceive  of  it  as  JZrsa« 
No  doubt  he  identifies  it  with  the  angehc  orSe 
appearances  mentioned  in  scripture,  but  he  interprets 

he  kmdred  nofon  of  the  Law,  Philo  speaks  in  a  way 
that  strongly  remmds  us  of  some  of  sT  Paul's  ideas 
fuM^^^T""^  "  "°"""S  '""  'he  Word  (Ao'yoO  •  so 

he  Wo'rd"'  pTr  TT'"  "'''P^  ""=  Law  also  k«;: 
s  frlol  K  ,"°  \''^"  "="^  "'  "''"  '°  "hey  the  Law 
s  freedom,  while  subjection  to  passion  is  slavery  The 
Law    he    further    characterizes    as    "an    eternal     law 

mtd'^whi^'"'  -T"^"'  """^'  °"  *"»  '■™-^^' 
mmd,     wh.ch   remmds  us  of  the   Pauline  conception 
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of  a  law  written  on  "the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart." 
The   most   striking    parallel,  however,   is   in   the  con- 
ception   of  the  Xciyot  as   the   JXeyxw.  the   convincer 
of  sin;    where  the  Mosaic   law   has    fallen   into  the 
background,  and  the  reason  or  conscience  is  viewed 
as    the    divine  \6yot,  in   so    far   as    it    takes    up    its 
abode   in   the   soul   of  man.     As   to   the   nature   of 
man,  we  find  that  Philo  holds  the  soul  to  be  separate 
and  distinct  from   the  body.     This  view  is  connected 
with   the   doctrine  of  the  \oyos  by  the   idea  that  m 
his  reason   man  is  an  "  ectype  or  fragment  or  spark 
of  that  blessed   nature,  while  in  the  structure  of  his 
body  he   is   connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 
The  soul  being  thus  a  stranger,  dwelling  in  an  alien 
world,  the  body   is   the   source   of  evil,   though   it   is 
not  in  itself  evil.     Hence  Philo  divides  the  soul  into 
two  parts,  one  in  alliance  with  the  flesh,  and  the  other 
separate    and    independent      Corresponding    to    this 
division  there  are  two  classes  of  men— those  who  hve 
in   the   flesh  and    those  who  live   in   the    spirit     As 
man   is  by  nature  corrupt,  even  a  virtuous  life  is  of 
no  avail,  unless  there  is  imparted  to  him   the   grace 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  serve  God.     There  are  three 
ways   to   the  higher  life— practice  of  virtue,  teaching 
and    nature.      Those    who    follow    the    first    way    are 
engaged  in  a  never-ending  struggle,  while  those  who 
follow  the  path  of  knowledge  attain  to  a  higher  life, 
and    compared  with   the   former,  feed   upon   "strong 
meat,"  not  upon  "  milk  fit  for  babes."     But  the  highest 
way  of  all  is  that  of  "  nature  "  ;  it  is  the  way  to  peace, 
the  joy  of  resignation,  and  purity  of  heart,  and  those 
who  enter  upon  it  at  last  "see  God,"  though  only 
"  through  a  glass."     It  is  also  described  in  such  terms 
as   "hungering    and    thirsting   after   the   ideal   God," 
"hungering  after  the  noble  life,"  "being  the  slave  of 
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Phi.o  speaks  o^Ul:^"!:^  1    e  ^l!'/'^' 
graces  of  the  soul,  the  greatest  be";  love      fiuT 
strong   contrast    to   the   Aoostle    hi    Jr  ''  '" 

perpetual  obligation  of  7h^  I  u  ^''^™'  '"  ^^e 
though  he  a  JsSks  If  faW'J'!H  T""""'""'  '^*- 
and  blameless  sacrifice"  ""^    "•°'''  ^''"''f"^ 

ChSa^rhamCt  ilfeCr  "'•'^'^ 
Christian  ideas  in  terms  of  reflecl/  th  k'"^ 
struggle  similar  to  that  through  wWhphnn"^'T! 
m    his    effort     to     nreserve    tvZ     u-  I  ^"^^ 

Juda,...  „hi,e  inco^pT^C;  n\i  '!"r"'^  ,°' 
of  Greek  speculation  ^  ""  "=""» 

asi^J^rt^^^'S^r^sXTr-"^''"- 

genealogies,    which,  ^s^he    A^itl    1       '  f"*?  ^''" 

-SrX^^^^nl"^'---^^^ 
mislead    an^   Sr  Z'u'JZ   ir'°"\*'^ 

them  astL  bv  the  nrl^i^  ?!  "^  °'^  ""'">'■  '^''ding 

r-  Him;h'rht%rbredU^adSd'tL~' 

is  therein  PlausibU  t  thTn  "'  '=^'*''  ^"^  ^"  "-at 
art,  whereby  they  dral  ,t  r.""?'"'^"'^  °f  rhetorical 
method  of  ^ves^gat;  tty^p'^ "itV^''' 
he.r  victims,  whom  they  have  r«lucedT  """ 

■"capacity  to  distinguish  truth  from  ,rbtth  °' 
blasphemous  and  impious  conclusions   con^rnXt: 

'■Tim.  1.4. 


'Irmum,  KiJutatiM rf Hm^,  Pref.  j  ,. 
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These  words,  with  which  Irenaeus  opens  his  Refuta- 
tion of  Heresy,  indicate  the  main  features  of  the  Gnostic 
sects   as  they  existed   in   the   second  century.     Their 
theology  was  not  set  forth  in  a  reasoned  and  connected 
system,  but  was  imbedded   in  a  fantastic  cosmogony  ; 
their  exegesis  was  of  that  artificial  character  with  which 
our  study  of  Fhilo  has  made  us  familiar ;  they  claimed 
to  be  in  possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  or  Gnosis, 
revealed    only   to    the    initiated;     and     between     the 
Supreme    Being    and    the    world    they    interposed    a 
number  of  spiritual   Powers  or   Aeons,  attributing  the 
creation  of  the  visible  universe  to  a  subordinate  agent, 
the    Demiurge.     That    a    doctrine    of   this    kind    was 
inconsistent   with   the   fundamental   ideas  of  Christian 
theology,  and  in  practice  led  either  to  an  antinomian 
license  or  to  asceticism,  is  also  true ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  when  he  warns  his  flock  against  these  "  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing,"   as   he  does   not   hesitate  to  call 
them.     But,    while    it    is    true    that    Gnosticism    was 
fantastic    in    form,    arbitrary  in   the    interpretation    of 
scripture,  full    of   intellectual   arrogance   and   dualistic 
in  content,  it  was  not,  at  least  in  its  main  representa- 
tives, either  so  unchristian  or  so  irrational  as   Irenaeus 
alleges,  nor  can  it  be  fairly  stigmatised  as  a  deliberate 
and  wicked  perversion  of  the  "  truth  once  delivered  to 
the  saints."     When   the  Gnostics  wrote   there  was  no 
fixed  body  of  Christian  doctrine  of  which  the  Church 
was  the  custodian,  and  therefore  no  "  heresy  "  in  the 
later  sense  of  deviation  from  the  Catholic  faith.     Even 
in  the  age  of  Irenaeus  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  were 
still  in  process  of  formation,  and,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  the   Nicene  Creed,   Irenaeus  himself  must  be  pro- 
nounced  heretical.     The   Church   afterwards   accepted 
as    orthodox    those    writers    of   the    first    and    second 
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faith  by   Jen   whoe  tv,;"''       ',°^   "'^   ^^"''''" 

rrj'  aJ!  f         '"■°'"''  '°"''^  "°*  ^'°P  here.      Even 

■"the   Apostohc    age,   Christianity    found   itself  con 

The  wn,„  of  .he  F„„„h  Gospel  h«  i„  hU  .i„d  Alexandrian  Judai,. 
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fronted  with  believers  who  brought  to  it  preconceptions 
derived  originally  from  Babylonian,  Persian  and  other 
or^ntal  sources,  and  the  danger  which  it  had  already 
experienced  of  losing  its  universality  from  the  survival 
of  Jewish  beliefs,  threatened  it  from  th.s  new  so.jrce. 
Evidences  of  this  conflict  meet  us  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloss.an 
and    the    Revelation    of    St.    John.     A    new    danger 
emerged  when  Christianity  was  embraced  by  men  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Hellenic  philosophy  of  Alex- 
andria.     To    this    class    belonged   the   great   Gnostics 
of   the  second   century,    who    attempted    to    reconcile 
Jewish.   Oriental,   Greek   and   Christian   ideas,    mainly 
by  weapons  borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy.     Their 
syncretistic  method  could   not  possibly  y'^^  »   f '^^ 
factors-  philosophy  of  religion,  but  they  must  get  the 
credUof  forcing  the  problem  to  the  front,  and  doing 
their  best  to  solve  it     While,  therefore,  we  do  just.ve 
to    writers    like    Irenaeus,   who    instinctively    revolte-! 
against  the  dualism  by  which  Gnosticism  was  largely 
infected,  we  must  not  forget  that  but  for  the  Gnos^cs 
a   Christian  philosophy  of  religion    would  have  been 
impossible.     Grant  to  Irenaeus  what  he  never  doubts 
f""^  moment,  that  the  conception  of  Christianity  held 
bv  the  majority  of  the  Churches  in  his  day  was  identica 
with  the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  and  that 
the  salvation  of  man  depended  upon  its  implicit  accept- 
ance, and   we  can   understand  *hy  he  was  unable  to 
account  for  its  rejection  by  honest  and  fair-mmded  men 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  perverse  and 
"eked  sophists^  The  Gnostics  he  therefore  pictured 
To  himself'as  a  class  of  men  who  wilfully  and  sinfu  y 
rejected  the  truth,  and   with   a  malignant  in  enuity 
sought   to    destroy   the   souls   of  their  simple-minded 
To  Justin  Martyr  Gnosticism  is  the  work  of  daemons. 
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Which  only  tended  to  oveHi7a:d1."L;/ tKosS 

because   they  wtr,  speculations.      It  is  true  tha    the 
Gnos,,cs  pretended  to  find  their  doctrines  in  scrip  ue 

arts  by  which  they  sought  to  effect  their  evil  ouroose 
were  only  a  cloak  for  their  perversity  and  wickedn«s 
Who  but  w-cked  ™en  would  dethrone' God  and  put  „ 
H's  place  their  absurd  conception  of  the  Demiurge  ? 
Having  formed  such  an  image  of  the  Gnostics^  s Tot 

rraiie  t  tt  '""T" """  "-p«-'-"e"B- h^; 

d  "tn'Tes  ^"  "  ""'  ""'  '"'''"-'  -<=*  of  their 

for'lr  °-  '°"""''  "°  '''*'""  ""  l^  «"«=hed  to  Irenaeus 

yLtnTir  '"''""■'=  ''^'"■"'"  '"^  Gnostics      The 
■sL  ^Pe<="'«-on  on   divine  things  is  hurtful 

^  surorisr'T.'"  °"^  """  ^^>'  ♦hat  we  should 
be  surprised   to   find   it   in   a    Bishop    of   the   second 

Zr^  tl'f  "TrT"'   '^''^    '"   the  savInTof 
oy  JUS  zeal   and   strong   practical    sense.     But    while 

taLssibl  fn    K     ^"'^    '""""'*   *yP^   ^hich    made   it 
Xt  Z      ■"  '°  appreciate  the  efforts  of  more 

aft?  nto"        '°  """'  '"^  P""='"P'-  °f  the  ChriXn 
^cognize    that,    while    Christianity    is    based    u^„   I 


m 
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universal   piinciple,   that   principle   is   not  capable  of 
being   imprisoned   in    a    fcw    simple    truths,   but,  just 
because  it  is  a  living  thing,  must  be  enriched  by  all 
the    elements   with    which    it   comes   in    contact.     To 
identify   Christianity   with    its    first   simple   form,   and 
reject  its  later  developments  merely  because  they  are 
later,  is  as  unjustifiable  as  to  prefer  the  germ  to  the 
full-grown   plant.     We   must,   therefore,   approach   the 
study  of  Gnosiicism  with  the  object  of  discovering  how 
far,    in    the    wild    whirl    of   conflicting    ideas— Jewish, 
Syrian,    Babylonian,    Persian    and   Greek— which    was 
characteristic    of    the    age    in    which    it    appeared,    it 
prepared    the    way    for    a    more    perfect    system    of 
theology    than    itself      We    are    in     no    danger    of 
becoming    Gnostics    of    the     fantastic     type     which 
flourished   in  the  early   centuries  of  our   era,   but  we 
may  be  in   danger  of  coming  under  the  influence  of 
its  modern   representatives;    and  in   any  case  it  will 
do  us  no  harm  to  study  impartially  the  early  struggle 
of  Christian  men  to  "  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them."     The  vagaries  of  Gnostic  speculation  are 
at    first    sight    strange    and   almost  inexplicable,  and, 
indeed,  no  human  being  but  a  philosophical  Dryasdust 
can  now  take  the  least  interest   in  the  details,  some 
of  them  absurd  in  the  extreme,  of  their  multifarious 
systems.     I  do  not,  however,   propose  to  burden  you 
with  these  details  further  than  is  necessary  ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  deal  with  the  more  important  developments 
of  this  early  phase   of  theological  speculation,  in  their 
relation  to  the  main  current  of  doctrine,  which  gradually 
gained  for  itself  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 

The  term  "Gnosticism"  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
wider,  sometimes  in  a  narrower  sense.  A  recent  writer 
tells  us  that  "  Gnosticism  is  a  religious  movement  which 
is  characterized  by  a  seeking  for  Gnosis  or  enlighten- 
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ment  for  the  purpose  of  finding  salvation  "  ■     t  l      ■ 
th.s   sense  Gnosticism  is  oldef  than  PH  '  »•  " 

may  be  said  to  make  it,  Jn^  Christianity,  and 

who  can  betraced  back  to^r"""'!!  "'"■  ""^  E"«"". 
Christian  era/  I„  tt  °  '  ''"'"''  """"-y  '^'""e  the 
term,  however.  GnostliTm  il"'"'"^'  T"^'  °^  "« 
Christianity    which  \^.b  *"     ^^''y    fw"'     of 

Apostolic  Age  but  onlv  L  '"'"''"^"^'^  ''^^"  '"  '"e 
method  of  thought  in  the  sr"";  '  ^'•^"'''y  """^^ 
influence  of  H^nL  c  ohiln  ll  ''"'"^^'  ""''^  ">» 
Gnosticism  in  this  second  anH^^^'  •  °"'  '""'J"'  " 
and  it  will  be  convenln",r"'"'r'"P'^''  ''-«'• 
successive    phases    as   7  '°"'"'"    "    '"    "'^^ 

second  and  thTd  centulr''"''.'''^'^  ''"    *''=    ""'. 
phases  may  ato  ^  ch"-t''"'^f ''''^-      ^'"='<'  '"ree 

-d   Syriac^Gnostl^sm^TCrsttn'  /l^'^'  "^"•="'= 
matters,  if  we  set  a.iHo  =  L  '^"'■"'"  simplify 

which  have  one  or  more  f?^'  °^  "^^'"""^  °'  vLvs 

-ain   Gnostic   systems    but    T-  L"  r™™""  "'"'  ""= 

--^--utSe:tt^r^r"""'^- 
-prime  ::;^L:?trthi''^  ^rr-'  -"^  -'--^^ 

claimed  the^^ex^pL  'of  "Ct  "Y°^*•''^•'  '"ex 
mentioned  the  DoMi^is  Ihn  T  u  ""  ""^^  ^ 
*"tings  in  which  it  wf^'n  /u"'  ""="  '"''^''^  ^o™ 
■nan.  their  v.eTb^in?  tha."  K  """  ^^"''  "^  "  ^•'^l 
with  a  Phantasmal  fdriTe^'^r'^,^"'^'' 

(^^^^<oandthet-i::r:=^u.'^~ 

.^"  ■"•"='''■»'"' for  J»'..  .898,  p.  s.,,. 
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^  ■      •  not  the  work  of  God,  but  of  inferior 

°"  T":X  true  Gnori.  attained  Hy  those  who 
"""  .b  e  W  recal  the  ideas  which  they  had  in  a  pre- 
are  able  to  recaii  x"c  f,„„„,,d  with  the  v  sion  of 

existent  state,  and  are  thus  f»«'"'^  *''"  f    ,„„,  over 

Jec     el     nTo    theoretical  and  practical  Ant.nom.an^-m 
r  specuUtive  basis  "^  their  doctnne  as  at  rbut«i  - 
Epiphane.  the  son^f  Carpoc    t„,  ^.n.  ^^^    ^^^^^^^^ 

ra";  ti^:«nr.n    any  "ca^    iHeJ^^J-- 
adopted  the  Communism  -|f '' f^  ."^.'philosopher, 

Plato.    i'^l^'^Z^^^ZX^^^^'^^^^^^  °f 
setting  up  his  statue  side  oy  s.a 

their    honour.      In    <=°"'7*J°'Sn  there  was  also 

first  phase,  or  Judaic  Gnosticism 

1     JUDAIC  GNOSTICISM. 
The  most  palpable  traces  °^*'^.  f  arliest  form  of 
Christian  Gnosticism  are  found  '"  ^^e  Ege  to 
Colossians.'     The  Apostle  warns  the  Christian  no 

•Col.  ii.  4.  8.  9.  >8.  '3- 
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Sabbaths   anH   „..  '^         *    °o«rvance    of 

rite  of  clZtion  r^r'f^  "■""  ""=  '"""""^y 
they  were  Jew  who  haH  f  ;°""''  '■"^'"'"  «"« 
valley  of, he  Lv'r.nH  ^°""'^'^"'  h^-n"  in  the 
from  their  faith  ^ni        ^""u    """'""  '°  f^"*  themselves 

they  zjtt  }::'tr  tr"";" '"'  "'"»'■ «"' 

in^mediately  see  ^fr^tn  Ihe'^^fZ  T ' /'  7 
goes  on  to  mention  three  feit  ^^  u  u  P"'"" 
Jewish,  but  Gnostic      In    ^^  «        ?   ''■''"''   "=    "°' 

understand    his    vigorous     orclJ  ^''""    '° 

«t  up  a  "philosophy"  which  he  ch        f^  *'"'''"'' 
"empty     deceit"     h"L^  characterizes  as  an 

::S^~s^-^^S"decS: 
2ie^.i;;^5:r^^^^ 

hidden  in  i.^  »     H  7eTTo°  ^'t""..""'  ''"°'^'«'s«= 

to  a  few,  bft  an  " o^n  secret "  T  Z^'    '"'='"'''  ""'^ 
n     open  secret,    manifest  to  all  who  are 

^l-  "•  «•  'Col.  a.  ,.3 


m 
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not  prevented  by  w.yw«dne..  .nd  di«,bedience  from 
receiving    it.     Secondly,   the    Apostle   objects   to   the 
co'moZy  and  theology  of  the  false  teachers.     It    , 
"ellThat  they  attributed  the  -^  "^  -^'°y° 
aneels  instead  of  to  the  one  Eternal  Son,  the  Word  ol 
G<^"  through  whom   and   to   whom  all  thmg,  have 
S«,'  created/'     St.  Paul  also  stigmatizes  the  worship 
^  angels  as  a   false  "humility."   which   is  wrong   m 
principle.'     The  idea   that   man   may  mount  to  God 
S;  the' ladder  of  intermediate  beings  ,s  -"« '"P^.s  o^, 
and   is  subversive  of  the  mediatorial   work  of  Chr«^. 
In    Christ    dwells    the    "fulness"    (r^^po-M")    of   God 
"nd  through  him  alone  it  is  communicatedJ:o  man 
Thirdly,  the  Apostle  objects  to  '\'""""""°\^l 
false    teachers,   which   was    advocated    by     ^em    as    a 
means   of  "checking    the    indulgence    °f /h^"^. 
This    end    it    entirely    failed    to    accomplish,    and    he 
mantaTns  that  the  tnie  remedy  consists  in  spintualu- 
Zl.   passions   by  a  living   faith-by  dying  with 
Chris?   and     rising    again    with     him    and    thereby 
renewing  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul 

There   can   be   no  doubt,  then,  that    m    the    false 
teaching   referred   to   in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
we  come  upon  an  incipient  Gi.osticism.     Even  m  the 
TposX  a^  there  was  a  tendency  to  lose  the  central 
fd^of  Christianity  in  an  -teric  doctrine  in  vagu 
mystical  speculations  and  in  asceticism.     The  vigo  ous 
pro«st  of'he  Apostle  was.  however,  -successful  in 
Lasting    the    growth    of    Gnosticism,    even    in    th 
churches    of   the    Lycus,    as    we     ^\  f™""     '*'%  °f. 
nunciations  of  the  Apocalypse,  *°"g»' i"  ''',=^^;^  ""o 
century  it  assumed  a  difTerent  form.     The  »"""'  ™ 
from^he    earlier    to   the   later   form    we   find    in    th 
doctrine   of   Cerinthus,*  who   even    in    point   o    time 

.ecu.  .8.         'Co..,i.,ff.         'CCii..,.  'Flounced  ,8-.„, 
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"maintain«l   n,=t     "nos"c.      Like    the    Ebionites    he 
though    he   ,2led"".!r?.'^"'  '■"   '"'  "'»""'  -y. 

from   the   Supreme   Ruler     ;  '^^'"f'"^  "»»"  J""» 
revealeri    .„  "P™™=    «"■"    in    the    form    of  a    dove 

while  th.  i-K.;  .  sunered  and  rose  aea  n 

suft„ng%  '""•  "  ^  'P'""""  "-'"g-  ^---ned  without 

a  feat'u'e  which"'  °' "'  "^'"'"^  "^  ^«""""»  -  find 
MrhV,  •  ''"'   ''y  ^  '"^ordinate  agent      The 

ucparted    from    this    view    so    far    as    t«    ..     i. 

<"•  Aeon      Thus  hU  H    f-  "  'P'"'"''  P°'^'" 

Ihus  his   doctrine  is  evidently  in   process 
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of  transition  from  the  Judaic  to  the  later  Gnostic 
doc  L  And  as  the  creator  of  the  world  .s  said 
t  be  nar  removed"  from  the  supreme  God  we  must 
suppose  that  Cerinthus  held,  more  °'  •«».\'^'=•'"'»f'f■ 
he  Gnostic  theory  of  a  number  of  mtermed.a te 
agencies,  though  he  still  conceived  of  these  as  angels 
not  as  emanations.  Lastly,  Cerinthus  agrees  w.  h  later 
Gnostics  in  representing  the  Dem.urge  as  also  the 
giver  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  he  differs  from  them 
fn  merely  ascribing  ignorance  to  h.m,  while  h>s 
successors  represent  him  as  antagonistic  to  the  supreme 

*"Ni::1t';:ems  at  first  sight  as  if  Cerinthus  in  his 
conception  of  an  angelic  creator,  had  fallen  back  upon 
a  "ower  conception   than   that  of  the  Eb.on.tes    who 
held   fast  by  the  conception  of  God  as  the  creator  of 
the    universe.     But  we  must  distingu.sh  between  the 
uncritical  acceptance  of  a  traditional  belief  and  the  first 
Tfl^rfect  effort  to  transcend  it.     The  Ebion.tes  s.mp^ 
accepted  the  common  anthropomorphic  idea  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  the  work  of  Gods  hands 
just   as   they   clung  to  circumcision  and   were   sta 
observers  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law.     They  were 
only  half  liberated  from  Judaism,  and  therefore  they 
did   not   perceive   that   the  Christian  conception  of  a 
slif-reveaLg  God  was  not  identical  with  the  traditional 
Jew  sh  conception.     We  can  therefore  understand  why 
ihey  accepted  only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  rejected 
the  teaching  of  Paul.     Nor  must  we  forget  that  the 
Pauline  con'ception  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  creator 
of  the  world  must  have  seemed  to  them  hardly  less 
objectionable  than  the  angelic  Dem.urge  "f  Cenntte 
We  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  see  in  the  doctr  ne 
of  Cerinthus,  imperfect  as  it  is,  an  advance  upon  the 
doctrine   of   the    ordinary    Jewish    Christians.     What, 
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world  by  the  supreme  God,  and  to  attribute  it  to  an 
angelic  Dern.urge?  Partly  no  doubt  it  was  logically 
necessitated  by  the   reflective   movement  of  the  time 

eot!on'  VT''  '"''"'='  '°"''P''°"  °f  '"^'  -  in- 
cept on   which,   as   we  see   from   Philo,  was   explicitly 

developed     m     the     Alexandrian     school    of    Jewish 

pMosophy.       ,n     the     revolt    from    anthropomorphic 

modes    of  concewmg    the    Supreme   Being,   God   was 

difficulty  was  to  find  any  mediation  between  Him  and 
the  world.  In  this  strait  the  belief  in  angels  of  later 
Judaism   seemed  to  offer  a  means  of  connecting  the 

theTffi::  '  "=  T"'-     A'"-d.ian  Judaism  solved 
the  difficu  ty   by  hypostatizing  the  attributes  of  God 
as  spiritual   powers,  through  whose  agency  the  world 
was    formed.     The  way   for   this    doctrine    had    been 
prepared     by     later    Judaism     in     the    books    which 
personified  Wisdom  as  the  daughter  of  God,  and  even 
he  Septuagint  sought  to  preserve  the  spirituality  and 
mdependence  of  God  by  representing  Him  as  acting 
indirectly  through  angelic  ministers.     Cerinthus  rather 
inclined  to  this  latter  view  than  to  the  more  abstract 
conception  of  Philo,  adopting  a  compromise  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  in  which  the  purified  conception 
of  God   was   combined   with   the   angelology   of  later 
Judaism.     This   illogical  doctrine,  in   whicf  God   was 
viewed  as  at  once  the  Author  of  all   things  and  yet 
as  inactive,  could  not  long  be  accepted,  and  hence  later 
Gnostics   carried   out   the   movement  towards   a   more 
spiritual  conception  of  the  universe  by  transforming  the 
angels  of  Cerinthus  into  ideal  powers  or  Aeons,  while  pre- 
serving the  separateness  of  God  from  the  world  and  the 
creative  activityof  the  subordinate  agents   To  this  second 
pnase  of  Gnosticism  attention  must  now  be  directed. 
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U.     HELLENIC   GNOSTICISM 
The   main   leaders   of    Gnosticism    in   the    second 
century,  while  they  retain  the  characteristics  we  have 
found  exhibited  by  the  "false  teachers     among  the 
Colossians   and   by   Cerinthus,  differ  m   be.ng   largely 
influenced   by   Greek   ideas   and   modes   of   thought. 
This  inevitably  gave  a  new  character  to  the.r  specula- 
tions.    Greek  thought  had  for  centuries  occupied  itself 
with  the  problem  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  the  principles  which  underlie  the  various  forms  of 
being  and  of  human  society.     Early  Greek  philosophy 
turned  against  the  anthropomorphism  and  polytheism 
of  the  traditional  mythology,  and  this  movement  finally 
resulted,  in  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristo  le,  m 
a    pure    speculative    Monotheism     and    in    a   close  y 
reasoned  system  of  ideas,  embracing  the  whole  wealth 
Tknowledge  as  it  then  existed.      In  its  later  phases 
Greek   philosophy  had  come  to  despair  of  a  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  existence  by  the  normal  exercise  of 
reason.     But,  even  when  a  basis  for  truth  was  sough 
in  religious  intuition,  the  Greek  tendency  to  intellectual 
clearness   led   to   the    attempt   to   construct  a   system 
of   ideas,  in   which   the   reflective   intellect  could   feel 
itself  at  home.     Christianity,  with  its  new  revelation 
of  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  compelled  thinkers  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Greek   schools  to  seek  for  a 
view    which    should    solve    the    problems    raised    by 
philosophy,  and    it  was    inevitable    that    the    attempt 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  new  ideas  into  harmony 
with  the  preconceptions  by  which  they  were  dominated. 
To   them   Christianity  presented  itself,  not  merely  as 
a    religion,    but    as    a    divine    philosophy,    and    in    it, 
as  they  assumed,  was  to  be  found   a  complete  answer 
to    the       roblems    which     philosophy    had     in    vam 
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St  Paul  iad  put  forwS'llr"  '°  ^^"^^'-"'ty. 
of  the  Law  as  a  d.W  Huni.nafng  conception 

by  the  afd  oTthif  P.-;«P''™t'on  for  the  Gospel,  and, 

the  Old  Te4menra""'"f-  '''^' "^^  ^^'""^'^^  ^™- 
character  ofihe  -hole  Mot""/  '°  "^  '""^'■"°-' 
had  also  seen  in"he  de^h  and  '"'"""°"'  "'"'''=  '''= 
a  revelation  of  the  d.Vinenatue    TnT"?  °' J""= 

ideasofChristS     and       1'""'*°"    '°    "'^  «"'"' 
well   as   of  later  Jewish   speculation,   which 
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was  already  dominated  by  Greek  ideas     Lik^JW)^ 
the    Gnostics    found    a    solvent    for    the    d  fficulU^ 
nvolved    in    the    literal    interpretation    of   the    Old 
Testament  in  the  allegorical  method  of  exeges.s^wh.h 
was  as   much   a   legacy   from  Greece   as   the   positive 
ideas  due  to  Greek  philosophy.     In  support  of  this 
method  they  could  appeal  to  St.  Paul  and  other  New 
tI  tament  writers.     By  the  aid  of  this  potent  mstru- 
ment  even  the  historical  records  of  the  Old  Testament 
"ot   ;  s^ak  of  its  other  contents,  could  be  mterpreted 
as  symbols  of  hidden  truth.     Instead   of  apocalyptic 
dreamTof  a   Messianic  kingdom,  the  Gnostics  sub- 
Sd   a   mystical   philosophy,  in   which    the   centre 
of  interest  was   transferred   from   the   ordinary   world 
in    which    men    live    to    a   vague    spiritual    realm    of 
Isonified  abstractions.     But  this  transforming  process 
,A    Zt   stoD   with    the   Old   Testament.      In   the 
::^nd"    ntu"'  t^writings  of  the   New   Testament 
were    accepted    as    a    divine    revelation,  certainly   not 
Tnflrior  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  them 
ws   applied    the    same   method   of   «egesis    «,  ^hat 
the   birth,   life,    passion    and    ascension    of  the    Lord 
were  interpreted  as  symbols  of  a  great  --Id-^-es- 
Thus    arose    those    fantastic    creations    of    Hellenic 
Gnosticism,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  find 
"on^fthe  problems  of  P^'osophy  i- m/st'ca 
interpretation    of   the    sacred    records.     And   when   it 
wis  once  admitted  that  Christianity  in  its  inner  essenc 
Tould  only  be  understood  by  those  who  PO--sed  th 
inner  light  which  enabled  them  to  interpret  the  hidden 
meaninl  of  scripture,  it  was  an  obvious  inference  that 
Tlv  those  who  were  endowed  with  this  facu  ty  were 
Sbfe  of  that  special  Gnosis  or  illumination  in  whc 
salvation    was    supposed    to   consist,   *ough J.t    leas 
some  of  the  Gnostic  schools  were  willing  to  allo« 
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Cri""""    °'    '"""•'"'"'■°"     '°    *«    o^d-ry 
Now,    though    the    Church    refused    to    accept    the 
solutions    proposed    by    the    Gnostics,    it    has    „eler 
rejected   the   problem   which    they    were   the   fir,t  7 

rr  T^frf  °^  "'"=''  tLy^^pSef::  ,^ 

solution.     The  Gnostics  are  the   first   Christian   then 

ou'r't"  "*"  ""=  '"'  ^•'-'■•-  thee  ogians  who' 
"on^aft  r  r^'^r^'i'  '^'°'°^y  °"  '"e  basi/of  revela" 
use   of  the  r  "t^    „      ''"''  P''"°^°P'>>'  -<^   by  the 

z  the  tth^odte^'Ttat:  rfhTitag?:,  r  i": 

at  which  the  world  had  arrive^  Tnd   neUher  the  f 

tTe'ch'  T'T  '^^^"^^  "y  "e'chu  ch  n  w"a: 
he  Church  uninfluenced  by  Gnostic  ideas,  even  wLn 
these  were  untenable.  Hence  we  cannot  bu"  sym 
pathize  with  the  problem  which  the  Gnostics  were 
attempting  to  solve.  Convinced  that  ChristiaX  was 
he    universal    religion,    they   attempted    to    set    forth 

No  r  kT'k'"  "'^"^  '"  "'^i'  ='>-'«">atic  connex^^n 
No  doubt  their  method  and  the  results  reached  by 
them   were  very  inadequate  as  an  expression   of  the 

ex^itd  from""""''"^  '"'  nothing'else  could  te 
expected    from    men    who   lived   before   theology   had 

tfcd  t  ?  I  '''""■■'^  ^"^P^-  To  them  Wongs 
the  credit  of  eeking  to  interpret  all  the  knowledge  or 
supposed  knowledge,  of  their  time  in  the  Sh''  of 
Christianity,  a  task  which  the  theologian  dofs  not 
always  attempt.  Let  us  then  see  what  results  th^f 
.nitiators    of    theological     science    rea     ed  he 

attempt  to  construct  a  comprehensive  religiou^  philo 
sophy  Certainly  their  systems  were  arbitrary  and 
fantastic  enough,    but   we   may   be   certain   thaT  they 

exiin°7robf '  TT^'  ""'  -«=  -  ^^^nZ 
explain  problems  with  which  we  are  still  occupied. 


i 
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As    Gnosticism    was    essentially    a    philosophy    of 
religion,  it  began   with  the  conception  of  God,  then 
attempted  to   explain   the   origin  of  the  world  w.th 
its  finitude  and  evil  by  the  hypothesis  of  emanation 
and  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  restoration  of 
man   to    unity    with    God.       It   is   thus   evident    that 
Gnosticism   makes    no  attempt   to   advance   from   the 
nature  of  the  world  as  known  to  us  to  the  ultimate 
principle   of   all  things,  but  starts   with   the  ultimate 
principle  and  proceeds  to  deduce  the  various  forms  of 
existence    from    it.       The    objection    which    at    once 
sueeests  itself  to  this   whole  method   of  procedure  is 
that  it  begins  by  assuming  the  idea  of  God,  instead 
of   showing  that  that  idea  is  necessarily  presupposed 
by   the  contents  of  our  experience.     And   there  can 
be  no  roubt  that  the  Gnostics,  instead  of  seeking  to 
discover  the  true  nature  of  God   by   an   examination 
of   the   nature  of   the   knowable   world,    started    with 
the  preconception  of  God  as  absolutely  complete  in 
Himself  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  world. 
This  indeed  was  inevitable  in  a  philosophy  which  was 
based,  not  upon  the  interpretation  by  reason  of  what 
was  known,  but  upon  a  revelation  which  transcended 
reason        It    must    be    observed,    however,    that    the 
Gnostics  were  led  to  adopt  this  method  by  the  whole 
movement  of  the   age.      By   the  development  of  the 
religious    consciousness   in    Greece,   the  conception   of 
God  had  been    purified   from  anthropomorphism   and 
polytheism,  and  by  a  parallel  development  among  the 
lews  God  had  come  to  be  conceived  as  the  God  of  the 
whole    universe;     and    hence    the    Gnostics    naturally 
started  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure   Monotheism. 
Moreover,    the     Jewish-Alexandrian     philosophy    had 
exalted  God  so  far  above   the  world  that  Ph.lo  was 
led  to  declare  that   He  was  absolutely  incomprehen- 
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had  thus  ^/„  :::zT>:tr:Tzt^n:^''' 

whom    they    consider   1/         th^'^»"<^ept,on  of  God, 

particular  Lr      lr„;.  "we  sh"a  ,"b''r    "^^   '"' 
the   charart,.r  ^c  .u  •      ,  "all  best  understand 

'W'ng.      It  wou  d  seem    however    f,„_  »i. 

i-eus  tH.  ,„.  w.tToi:;r.n^aUtr:h: 

Valentmu,  d.  circ.  ,60,   B«ilid«  fl.  dm  ,«,. 
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sought  to  push  the  negative  conception  of  God  to 
its  utter  extreme,  and  who  therefore  denied  that  even 
"being"  could  be  predicated  of  the  Absolute.  And 
obviously  this  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  denial 
of  all  positive  predicates,  among  which  "being  must 
be  placed.  This  sect  of  Valentinians  may  have  been 
influenced  by  Basilides,  who  was  a  more  consistent 
thinker  than  his  contemporary  Valentinus,  though 
perhaps  for  that  verj'  rrason  he  had  fewer  adherents. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  Basilides  the  purest  expression 
of  the  Gnostic  conception  of  God.  Here  is  the  account 
eiven  by  Hippolytus  of  his  doctrine. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  nothing ;  and 
when    I    say    'nothing,'     s=iys    Basilides,    I    mean    to 
express  in  plain   and   unambiguous   language    without 
equivocation    of   -^ny  kind,    the    idea    that    there  was 
absolutely  no  being  whatever.      I  have,  indeed,  made 
use  of  the   term  'being'  in  saying  that  there      was 
nothing,  but  I  employ  the  word  only  in  a  symbolical 
sense      Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  then,  that  nothing 
whatever  was.     No  doubt  even  this  statement  is  inade- 
quate; for,  even  in  saying  that  the  First  Principle  is 
•inexpressible,'    we   imply   that   it   is    not   altogether 
'inexpressible.'      But   what    I   mean   is,  that  there  is 
no  term  by  which  it  can  be  expressed,  and   therefore 
that   it   cannot   even    be    said    to    be    'inexpressible^ 
Even   when    we    are    speaking   of  the    known    world, 
we  find  that  language  is   unable   to   characterize   the 
infinite  differences  of  things  ;    for  it  is  impossible  to 
f.nd  precise  terms  for  all  things,  and,  though  we  can 
comprehend   the    distinctive    character   of    things    by 
thought,    we    are    forced    to    employ    current    terms, 
having  no  proper  words  by  which  to  designate  them. 
This    ambiguity   in    the   use    of   words   has  produced 
perplexity    and     confusion     in     the    minds    of    the 
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not   (o  our  <a.   a„',),   being    without  thought    «^,ho^ 
perception     without     will,    without     purpose'   T  hou 

«rwi..r'°h'  '"'■"■  ^""^  '°  -JT'wo^T 
say  willed,  however,  merely  because  I  am  forced 
to  use  some  word,  but  I  mean  that  the  W  who 
was  not  -willed-  without  volition,  without  t^ou^ht 
without  perception  ;  and  when  I  sa^  '  woHd  ■  J  do  n„; 
mean  the  extended  and  divisible  wori:!  whi  h  af  erwa" 

smUTs^'T'J'''  "■   """"^  °'  ^-ion.'bur.t 
cosmicai  seed  [a-irtpun  Koanov).      This  '  «poH  ' .  •     j 

a    things  within  itself,  just  as  the  ^ed  oT^he  m  :ra:^ 

htr  J^^l       '"""'"^'•able  seeds  of  future  plants    Thus 
orwha^wtr-  "°'  "'''''  '"^  -''  "^^  -  - - 

express  more  fully  the  idea  of  the  absolut  tfnscend" 
ce^and  mscrutability  of  God,  or  the  logical  conse~  s 

affirms  tLt"'*''"^  °'  ''°'  ''^   "^  '^  '"   HimseTf    yet 

andTnexor^s^hl  "  '''""'"'"'y  '"^^Prehensible 

He    !"'''P'^-"''''«.   *«   ">ust   refuse  even    to   say    that 

He  «.     For,  to  say  that  God  is.  or  u,as  before  the 

'  Hippolylus,  VII.  jo-ji. 
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creation  of  the  world,  is  to  apply  to  the  Infinite  a 
predicate  which  has  meaning  only  in  its  application 
to  the  finite.  Borrowing  an  argument  common  in  the 
Peripatetic  school  of  thinkers,  Basilides  se^ks  to  show 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  even  adequately  conceive 
or  name  the  finite ;  and  therefore,  as  he  implies,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  cannot  comprehend  or  express 
the  nature  of  the  Infinite. 

In  this  doctrine  of  Basilides  we  have  the  first  clear 
and  unambiguous  expression  of  a  view  which  has 
exercised  a  very  great  influence  upon  Christian 
theology  That  God  absolutely  transcends  all  know- 
able  forms  of  being,  and  as  a  consequence  is 
inconceivable  and  inexpressible,  is  a  doctrine  which, 
as  Hatch  points  out,  "  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  by  the  Christian  philosophers  of  the 
Alexandrian  schools,  who  inherited  the  wealth  at  once 
of  regenerated  Flatonism,  of  Gnosticism,  and  of  Theo- 
sophic  Judaism." »  Clement  Alexandria,  for  examp.e, 
affirms  that  God  is  "  beyond  the  One  and  higher  than 
the  Monad  itself."  He  ..'.nnot  be  named  ;  we  cannot 
say  that  He  is  "  the  One,  or  the  Good,  or  Mind,  or 
Absolute  Beinc,  or  Father,  or  Creator,  or  Lord." 

Now  the  whole  conception  of  God  as  transcending 
the  kno'wable  world  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
He  is  absolutely  complete  in  Himself  prior  to,  or 
independently  of,  the  universe.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  first  Christian  theologians 
should  have  been  led  to  adopt  this  view.  Christianity 
was  a  development  out  of  Judaism  by  the  application 
of  later  Greek  ideas,  and  therefore  it  naturally  insisted 
strongly  upon  the  infinite  perfection  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  while  in  the  earliest  Christian  teaching  God 
is  conceived  of  as  invisible.  He  is  not  thought  of  as  a 

■  Hitch'i  Infuena  of  Gruk  /(Uas,  p.  25S' 
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natural  inference  wa,  d™!^n  Z   "    '^"  """^  """• "" 
but  i,  incomprehensible  bvt,*H      '  '*  "°'  °"'»'  ''"""'■»«. 
normal  exerdse.     No   ,an    hL  ^T""  '"'""^'nce  in  i„ 
fi"t  Christian  theolo Jans  lle^fl      ""!:  '^°"'"  »"»'  'he 
"  Philo.  „ho  had  a&T '"?,'"""''  ''>"«h  writer, 
nation  of  Jewish  and^r^k  cln'^    """^  "'^  ~"">'- 
h'»  conception  of  "  th«  G^  I "    "  ""'•     ^""'■''~-  '" 
who  was  still  wrapped  uo  in  H  """>,"°''"  "•  ""e  God 
>-t  created  the  va"S„  ."^^^f  ""^  had  not  as 
the  logical  result  of  the  nl  f^'  ""'^  "PreMing 

*°rfd  to  God.  ^!t  :hen^G  H  "°'"'"""'  f™™  «'>f 
beyond  the  world  and  3^?.^  •"  ~n«'ved   of  as 

«"  that  is  known  "4  us  H?"'  '"  ""  "'*"«  f^" 
P""=ly  indeterminate^Jne  of  T"'^  '*~'""  « 
be  said.  """^'   °f    «'hom    nothing  can 

in.Jl°rt"nce7f  lhi!*nL!«ve  Z':,'"""  '°  """'^''^"'^  the 
«nd  principle  of  al^C^    r  J™'"*-     ^^  the  source 
-tb    any  particular   So^tint"""'  ■«  '^«"«fi«d 
"mply  one   beine  exi,fi„„     j     I  ^"     "^  "nnot   be 
butmustbeconcdvS^tin   '1'  ""  ''"'  *'"'  °«bers, 
wthin  Himself  all  th«i^a„dT/  "-'"'"  ^^P'^-ending 
h'eher  than  the  highest  ;,ftt^' °"  "'  '"  ""  "'«'<* 
»  dependent  upon   H  m      But      .f  "?°''  "'"""ce 
ranscendence  oFcod   Tnnof  h^  T'  ""'  '"  '""«-  the 
■"Which  it   was  hdd   by  th^."f  '■"  '""  «="^ 
unless  we  are  oreorr-J  ,  *^   '''~'°«'ans    like  Basilides 

Absolutely  not£:^"1i°,'^3t  tf-°'  ^"^  ^  ''"- 
^elf-consistent  doctnne  of  the  h'  ',""'■"""'  '""''  °f 
°^«--     -Basilides  .;at%S[:S«-^^^^ 
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--  the  ^.P-*;^- .^r S"det  J^torlJ.- 
determination  of  «•'»»*'"""  „  ,,„.  ^e  can  make 
,„te.y  indefinaWc;  ""^^^'^^tKlno    form  even  the 

faintest  idea   .f  His  "'r;-    .-(=„„  ^f  ,he  word  "  not," 

the  world  as  known  lo  ^^,j, 

two  things  are  P«"«'y.*^' Sty  and  is  marked  off 
each  thing  has  Its  own  -dmduahty  a     ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

from  all  "'^".^'X apply  to  them,  only  express  what 
the  names  which  *«  •"PP'^  ^°  „f  ,  ,i„,,  not  what  is 
i,  common  to  all  the  '"'""^  '^^^^^ye  to  define,  and 
characteristic  of  «'^'>-  " '^JX  individual,  and  we 
therefore   impossible  to  "»">«»«  ^^.^^ 

h.ve  to  content  »"''«';;" /,f„,h  We  should  only 
leave  out  a.l  that  is  ?«=""»' ^"'th  thing  if  we  had 
express  --l^-tr ''^ch^n    Tn^^  f^r  eih  of  the 

-^H^fr£a?treS:SsCt 

Sul^tVtfi^P-^^^-^^^ 

events.  Now.  this  ^'S^'^''^^^  th^applied  to  God, 
conclusion,  wou^d  seem  t°  --;  "'^^j^^  Pf^^^,  ,,,„,,, 
that  we   cannot  th'nk  «'  «P  ^  is  »> 

because  the  very  essence  °f^thougnt  ^  f^^^^^y 
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ugiji  tan   never  take   ud   into  i>c*.if  t-k* 
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absolute,  and  there  can  exist  nothing  apart  from  Him, 
Infceriainly  nothing  which  He  does  not  compete  y 
comprehend.       If  we   say  that    God    is   a   thmkmg 
being,  we  must  suppose  Him  to  thmk  a^j'thrnt  t 
already  exists  independently  of  H.m.  and  to  thmk  it 
imperfectly.     Hence  the  nature  of  God  must  be  such 
haVirtr^anscends   thought.     Nor    can    we    predicate 
perception    of    God;    for    though    perception,    unlike 
tought,  comes  into  direct    contact   with    things    and 
their    qualities,    it    does    not    create    the    objects 
apprehends,    and    it    has   this   P-f"^\^^^^'''''%J^ 
never  deals  with  the  whole,  but  only  with  a  part     Per 
ception,  in  other  words,  carnot  create  its  objects,  nor 
can    it    comprehend    existence    in    its    completeness. 
But  God  must  be  creative  of  all  things,  and  therefore 
He  can  never  be  described  as  exercising   »   -eceptwe 
faculty  like  perception.     Lastly,  «.://  cannot  be  ascribed 
to    God,    because   volition    as    we    experience    it    in 
ourselve^and  we  know  of  no  other-is  the  process  by 
whTchweseek  to  complete  our  being  by  a  transition 
Tnto    a    new   state;    whereas    God    must    be   eternally 
complete.     It  was  from   such   considerations   as  these 
that  Basilides  was  led  to  deny  thought  perception  and 
will    of   God.     He   denied    these    predicates   of   God 
Lause  they  seemed  to  him  to  destroy  the  unity  and 
perfection  of  His  nature,  which  must  transcend  all  such 
limited  forms  of  existence.  kj..  t„  „«- 

But,  while  it  was  the  intention  of  Basilides  to  pre 
serve  the  absolute  perfection  of  God  by  denying  o 
Him  thought,  perception  and  will,  the  logical  resulo 
his  doctrine  was  to  empty  the  conception  of  God  of  al 
meaning.  He  confuses  the  distinction  of  bought, 
;reptL  and  will,  and  the  distinction  of  subject  an 
^ject,  with  their  absolute  separation.  It  s  quite 
true  iat  in  God  thought,  perception  and  w.11  cannot 
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DC  separate  modes  of  activitv  ■  h„t  ;*  ■ 

the  Divine  Intelligence  «nt'^-i    '/  "°"™^  "'^t 

't  must  be  adX"  that  t  God  .k'''''''""=''°"- 
absolute  separation  t^f  I  "^"*   ""   "Je  no 

-hich  He  kn^ws  ^7'^-  ''  "'"'^''  "^  "  '"''*  ^^at 
within  His  natuTe'no  di  •  I  "°'u  '""=  "'^'  '"ere  is 
object.     That  TnTeC  "°"  ''''*^''"  '"t-J^-^'  »nd 

tinctions  are  thelxol   "  "  T''''  '"  -^ich  all  dis- 

no  Intellige  ce  whe?e"rre  ""'.'^'  '"'  "^^^'^  ""  >- 
and  object     God  Is    J.        "°  .'''^j'nction  of  subject 

Intelligence  or  Spi"  tl^ss^rtolarb^r^'"^ 

-  have  toSfa„  %Sr'of'Td  '°  '".""'■'  '"^^ 
but    he   seeks    to    avoid^h.  "  "willing"; 

fission  b,  sa,ing^r  tht^er^r^:pp°L? 
s*  :z  'con^rirt"^  ^-boiicai'^r'-^B:: 

doctrine  !?« Im "  t  IT!  ~"!""d''="<'"  "^  his 
sense  we  must  »  i  !  ,^"'P'°y<='^  '"  an  analogical 
contrJ^Twe  Lfot  ,^°"  ^'  ^'"^  -hich  ^  is 
-se  applicaSl^  t^.tlL'":!  l:"' "J^  '"/">' 
»  true,  and  how  far  fal  e      T^,.  ''°''  "^^  '' 

the  dilemma  •  If  „!  i,  .    "*  *=  *™  '«I''ced  to 

'o-wn-we'mLrLT  "''""  '■"  <^°^  corresponds 
of  Goi  .'  if  ^e  do  n^t  '°  comp«hend  the  natu« 

any  cor;es;:de„t  rhkt::er "" '""-  '*"'  *"-  ■•' 


LECTURE    ELEVENTH 

GNOSTIC  THEOLOGY  (Cmcludai) 

THE  Gnostic  conception  of  God,  as  absolutely  com- 

Jete  in  Himself  prior  to  and  independent  of  the  worid. 

obviously  made  the  existence  of  the  world  a  difficult 
obviously  ma  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

rurhav.'^trdt  "he  concJon  that  the  whole  finite 
uXerse  has    no  true    reality,  but    is  an    illusion  due 
^o  rUerfection  of  °- ^uman  -de  °f  conc^n 
the  absolute.     But  this  oriental  idea,  though  it  left  its 
mpress    upon    Gnostic    speculation,    was    inconsistent 
X  he  Jewish,  Greek   and  Christian  modes  of  con- 
Teption   and  therefore  the  Gnostics  sought  at  once  to 
^Zn  the  absoluteness  of  God,  and  to  account  for 
Te  origination   of  a   world    which   was    -fected  w^ 
r   ■    J        „A    ^«il        To    them    it    seemed    manliest 
Jr  he  world  tntaiLd  an  element  of  imperfection, 
whUe  yet  every  order  of  being  was  continually  striving 
Tfter  the   primal   source  of   all   being.     The   problem 
Jhh  presented  itself  to  their  minds  was  to  accoun 
for  the  creation  of  an  imperfect  universe  by  a  perf 
God      The  answer  which  they  gave  was  to  attribute 
fhe  creation   of  the   world,  not   to  the   supreme  God 
tt    o  a  subordinate  agent.     By  the  device  of  a  sane 
of  intermediate  "aeons"  or  "powers;'  the    perfection 
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of  the  Absolute  seemed  to  be  preserved  while  yet  the 
ong.nafon  of  an  imperfect  world  was  explained      The 

t?^,y  'I  '^'  '^"""^  ^'°'"  *•>=  Absolute  was  the 
production  by  emanation  of  the  spiritual  essence  com- 
posmg    he   first  realm   of  existence,  the   Ogdoad   or 
super-celesfal    region.     The    Gnostics   did    not    ^rZ 
with  each  other   in    the    names   and   number   of  the 
aeons     or  ■  powers"  which  constituted  the  sum  of 
tinl^^r"   r^  "'^""''  ''"'  '^^y  *"«   «'  °"=  i"  dis- 
the^lT-^     7T'-"'"""'  "°'°"  °^  I''"""-"  from 
he  hair        u       "'/^"^'''y  '^"-n^-    Valentinus.  though 
he  had    spoken   of  God   as   the    inconceivable  Depth, 
yet  employs    the   conception    of   a   dual    principle    an 
mIr.nH  /  Pf''.'^«'-  """'ogo""  to  the  distinction  of 
male  and  female,  m  his  attempt  to  explain  the  succes- 
sive emanations  from  the  Divine  Being      The  essential 
nature  of  the  Original  Father  was  Jve,  and  2^ 
demands    an    object    there    flowed     forth     from    the 
unfathomable    Depth    the    dual    principle    of    Reason 
NouO  and  Truth  CAXma),  from  which  arose  Thought 

c«ded  the  archetypal   Man  CkvOp^^o,)  and   Church 
Kr^-  ^"'^^"'-%'-'  g-«  rise  to'twelve  aeons 

lit   ^'       ,.',  ''"""''  °^  '''''   ^='«='"«=   "e   obviously 
arbitrary.     Valentinus  obtained  his  "aeons"  by  hypo^ 

staizmg  abstract  distinctions,  derived  partly  from  G^^k 

philosophy,   partly  from    oriental   sources,   and    partly 

from  Christianity.      Setting  aside  the  pictorial  form  of 

he  doctnne    what  Valentinus  seems  to  mean   is  that 

lumS."^'?  ^"'^r'  ^y  "'■'  ^elf-limitation,  originated  a 
number  of  partial  manifestations  of  Himself.  The 
Pleroma  is  thus  the  revelation,  but  not  the  complete 
-velation,  of  the  inner  nature  of  God.  The^fs  n 
the  conception  of  God  as  Love  and  as  self-manifesting. 


m 
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a  distinctively  Christian  element,  shrouded  and  dis- 
torted as  it  is  in  the  fantastic  garb  of  a  series  of 
projections,  each  of  which  is  a  less  perfect  expression 
of  the  Divine  Essence  than  its  predecessor.  Thus 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  in  the  scale  of  being. 

A  similar  conception  we  find  in  Basilides,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  represents  the  divine  "  powers,"  as 
he  calls  them,  which  constitute  the  super-celestial  world 
or  Pleroma,  as  single,  not  dual.  The  successive 
heavenly  "powers"  which  he  mentions  are  Reason 
(Noif),  Thought  (Aoyot),  Sagacity  (iponvrts).  Wisdom 
(Eo(pla),  Power  (Ai/ra/ur),  Righteousness  (A«aio<nim), 
Peace  (Eipw).  All  these  "powers"  belong  to  the 
super-celestial  or  heavenly  realm.  They  are,  like  the 
"aeons"  of  Valentinus,  simply  hypostatized  distinc- 
tions. The  Gnostics,  though  their  doctrine  of  the 
inexpressible  God  arose  in  a  revolt  from  anthropo- 
morphism, show  that  they  were  still  under  its  influence 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  half-personify  abstrac- 
tions, which  take  the  place  of  the  gods  of  mythology. 
There  was  thus  in  their  doctrine  a  distinctively  Pagan 
element,  which  their  opponents  were  not  slow  to  point 
out. 

But  how  does  the  visible  universe  originate?  for  so 
far  we  are  still  in  the  region  of  purely  spiritual 
essences.  The  explanation  of  Valentinus  is  as  follows : 
The  lowest  of  the  "  aeons "  is  Wisdom  (2o</)ia),  who 
was  subject  to  ambition  and  desire,  and  who,  in  ignor- 
ance that  the  Uncreated  One  alone  can  produce  what 
is  perfect,  gave  birth  to  a  shapeless  mass  (em-fm/uj), 
from  which  arose  the  visible  world  by  means  of  the 
Demiurge  who  fashioned  it.  What  this  mear.s  obviously 
is,  that  the  world  is  not  the  product  of  the  supreme 
God,  but  of  a  limited  and  imperfect  being.  The 
motive  of  this   doctrine  of  course  was  tlie  desire  to 
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world  which  is  fuUo  imn  f"';^'"''^  ^'■°'"  "'■»  » 
device  by  which  thi»     '"'P"'^='^"°"   »nd   evil.     The 

to  be  recVcS  i  by  aStC'h  f "  "■=  ^°"^''* 
world  to  a  subordinateand  I  >l  u"  '^°""''"°"  "^  ""e 
fection  andevi,tund^'^,L™woH^'"^-  ^''"■""-'- 
to  a  division   in    the  d ivinl      7       f"  ^'^^  ''»=k 

consequence  of  this  doc tlLthe"  ai.  K  '  •  ""  '°^'"' 
tation  and  evil  to  God  t  attribution   of  limj. 

the  conception  of  a  De'i^''  '°"e'''  '°  ^  avoided  by 
who  is  unable  to  prodtc  "f  °V"'°^''"''*"=  '^'"^^ 
of  his  necessary  ;.„u  adon.  r'1  .'  ''°''''  '^""^ 
regards  all  fo  Js  o     l^rdL.  "^"^   Valentinus 

in-perfect,  he  avoMs  t^'  l  f'"'""'='=  ^'  '■""'=  and 
opposite  powers  :hthts'ct'r  '"^"™  °^  '- 
Persian  religion  by  h^s  ol^  .'"'""  °^  '^^  '"^^ 
finite  an  element  of  the  d  ^^^  ■''"'  *""'=  "  '"  the 
"'urce,  and  hence  the  ,de?'r-''''  ^'""^  ""  P"""" 
«utes  the  ce:t;atidtrhi:teX"   '°'"  "' 

4ter;"ia;;^4Thr/r«  "^  ^^^-^^  ^^  <- 

maintains  tLt  we  c^Mn  "'°""  ''''°"«''  "e 
the  inner  nature  of  God  h^    \     ^^  '""^  comprehend 

-  rather  the  cosmiS^  i':ut"or\"K  't'  ^'"''• 
*as  to  arise,  was  creat^H  ■.  .  "^  which  the  world 
How  this  to;k  place^f  th  ,  °^  "^"^  ""^   "°t." 

of  Basilides  given  bv  H  '?'""'"  '"  ""^  "^^-nt 
known  to  us,Twell'^as  wh^^""-  "^"^'^''^  '" 
originated  from  thT  oriLT  "  ■'.^"  ""''"°wn,  has 
appointed  time  this  seH  "  T""'"^  ^-  ^t  the 
of  a  God  who  is  t^^at  and  '  ?'"  ''=  '■"''"™« 
«ived  or  expressed     ^™^'  »"<!  ""y^tenous  to  be  con- 

the  'seed'   came   into    be  "iT^'  ""=  *°'d.  =>"<! 

"-lares;  for,T  h'tells    ?  •  God"^    H    T'^'"   *'°- 
leiis  us,     God  said,  let  there  be 
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light,  and  there  was  light.'     Here  we  learn  that  light 

was  made  out  of  nothing;  for  scripture  does  not  say 

that  light  was  formed  out  of  anything,  but  '"nP'y  »»f 

it  arose  at  the  voice  of  Him  who  spoke   .  .  .Thus 

the  cosmical  seed  was  created  out  of  what  was  not,- 

that  seed  being  the  word  (\iy<>^)  which  was  spoken 

■Let   there   be  light.'      This   is  the    meaning  of  the 

saying  found  in  the  Gospels:  'He  «"  t^e  true  Ught 

which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  mto  the  wo  Id 

Thus  the  cosmical  seed  is  the  primitive  substrate 

of  all  things.      As   Basilides  himself  says.  '  Whatever 

comes  into'being  subsequently  is  ««='y»/°"f '";•*;" 

the    seed,  as   that    which  as    yet   is   not,  but   is  pre 

ordained  to  come  into  being    by  means   of  the    God 

who  is  nc*.' " '  .        _r    »v.. 

Here    we    i.ave    the    first    clear    expression    of    the 

doctrine  of  creation  out  of  no*i"g--\''°'i*""=  .**';!' 
was    afterwards     adopted     by    the    Church    and    has 
survived    to    our    own    day.     The    value    of   such    a 
conception    we    must    not    underestimate        t    is    the 
first  step  in  the  liberation  of  Christian  th~l°gy  f'om 
the  faJ  conception  of  God  as  the   Arch^tec    of  the 
universe,  acting  upon  a  pre-existent"  matter.       Ph.lo 
was    unable   to   free   himself  from   the   pre-concept  on 
of  the  eternity   of  "matter,"    though    ^e    denie^    th 
eternity    of  the   cosmos  or  ordered    -  .rid      Basil  des 
saw  that  the  admission  of  an   independent     matter 
is    incompatible    with    the    absoluteness    of   Goa,   »nd 
therefore  he   maintained    the    absolute   °"g'"»"°"   "^ 
the   world,  or   rather  of  the   cosmical   seed.     On   the 
o'herhand,  he  expresses  the  true  idea  of  the  absoUi« 
origination  of  the  world  in  a  pictorial  way   as  if  G^ 
were  first  complete  in  Himself,  and  then  brough    the 
Tosmical    seed    into    existence.     This  obviously  leads 
»  Hippolylus,  VII.  22. 
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back    to    the   complete   separation   of  God   and    th- 

rn:'  iiciv^t"  "''''V''  -•--e'':?the"ti 

inexplicable.     There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  t,r  r^ 
as  conceived  by  Basilides.  to  Lount  for  th^  °S 

bv    h"  '^  ""'*  inexplicable  act.      If  God  is 

tt  a      of '^  "T"  ^'"■-=-'"'■"8.  *=  cannot  r^ard 

pressfoi  o    thT         "'  '  '"P"'"'"'''''   •""  «^  »"   ex- 
pression of  the  very  nature  of  a  Creative  Intelligence 

not    he':^.d  ""''r-  ^^™''*'"^  '°  Basilides?"- 

tte   world"     Thus'"  °1""'  *''°'^'  •""  "^"^  "^'''d  "f 
two  TdeJ,'   f         I  ""   '"'^^   ""=  combination   of  the 

^' tcreaterbu;"  "'  "°'""°"-     '^'«=   "— "' 

^=e:^.u:--p-^;:  —  ^ 

conception    of   creation    with    that    of    developmem 

to'th  °eX'^chrtL":h:""'r '-  -"-'^ 

th.-n,  deny  kttt-    r^^tVpL/^^TCei 

1^'"  At'' ;:'"■■'''  "'""■°' '°  ■"-'  o^ts%S: 

Basilidet  ml k    '""'      ""^   "   ""'^'   >«  ^'^'"'■"ed   that 
.deaf  of  cTe^"  "°  ^"^'"P'  to  reconcile  the  opposite 
meas  of  creation  and  evolution  •    nnr  H~..  i. 
froo,    the   dualism  charactert^' orG^c.';  ""^ 

peXTon  o  rod  ■  TK  u"  '"'^°"'P«ible  with  the 
d^ tr^e  of  B^-..  *""  '^^  congenital  flaw  in  the 
doctrine    of  Basilides    remained,  try  as  he   might   to 
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conceal  it.  The  eosmical  seed  in  its  first  form  is  at 
the  furthest  extreme  from  God,  and  to  the  last  it 
contains  an  irreducible  element  of  irrationality  and 
evil.  The  whole  subsequent  theory  of  Basilides  is  an 
attempt  to  explain  how  from  this  chaotic  admixture 
of  good  and  evil  the  higher  spiritual  element  is 
separated ;  but  it  was  impossible  lor  him  to  get  rid 
of  his  initial  assumption  that  the  evil  involved  in  the 
"eosmical  seed"  was  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
goodness  of  God. 

"  Let  us,  then,"  proceeds  Hippolytus  in  his  account 
of  Basilides,    "see    the    order    in    which    things    were 
developed  from  the  eosmical  seed.     In  the  seed  there 
was  contained  a  threefold  Sonship  (vior^),  which  was 
absolutely  identical   in  substance  with  the   God   that 
was  not,  and  was  created  out  of  nothing.     The  first 
Sonship  was  refined,  the  second  gross,  the  third  was 
in    need    of  purification.     Now,  the   refined   Sonship, 
the    moment    the    seed    was    created,    throbbing    with 
life  rushed  aloft,   'like   a   wing   or   thought,'   to   the 
Creator;   for  every  created  being  strives  after   Him, 
attracted    by    His    exceeding   beauty   and    loveliness. 
The  second  Sonship,  being  of  grosser  nature,  remained 
in   the   seed,  unable  to  ascend  of  itself;   but,  being 
invested    with     the     Holy    Spirit,    was     borne     aloft, 
carrying  the  Spirit  with  it.    Thus  the  Spirit  approached 
the  first  Sonship  and  the  God  who  created  the  seed  ; 
but,  not  being  of  the  iame  substance  as  God  and  the 
first  Sonship  ...  it  was  unable  to  enter  the  region 
of  the   Creator.     The   second    Sonship  therefore  left 
the  Spirit  below  the  highest  region,  a  region  beyond 
thought    or    expression.       But    the    Spirit    was    not 
entirely    forsaken    of    the    Sonship  .  .  .  for,    though 
separated,  it  still  had  in  it  the  fragrance  of  the  Son- 
ship.     So  we  read :    '  As  the  ointment  upon  the  head 
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Which  descended  to  the  hearrf  „f  a 
after  the  ascent  of  th.  «  /  °i  '^»"'"-  •  •  •  No«r. 
firmament  was  plaL^^f;:!  ""f  '"°"<J  Sonship.  .' 
the  cosmical  4fo^  The^",!'"  ^r"'°'""°"  »"d 
the  cosmical  sl^  "he  Grl^t  a"1 ''""'  ^°^''  f""" 
the  cosmos,  who  is  uLr^Tl  '^°"'  ""=  '^u'"  °f 
v-.-'dom  and  go^  ess "^tt '^.  ^'''"  '"  P°*"  ""d 
of  the  co,n,ical  seed'  th^rrchL*"  ^T'"'''  °"' 
firmament,    which    he    IT  -1  "scended    to    the 

'"undary  of  the  u„iv  "f  ""*  «  ,'".  '"«  "'-™« 
be  Lord  and  Ruler  and  r- t  T'"^  himself  to 
fashion  the  cosmo  FWstofT^^'"'^^''"'  '° 
what  was   beneath   him  f  Q  J"'  ^"""'^   °"t   of 

*i«r  than  himsl'f  tl  had  ^  *''°  *="  "^"^  ""d 
God  that  was  not  when^S^"  P-ordained  by  the 
seed.     Amazed  at  f  JTT  '"**'='^    ">=   cosmical 

Archon  placed  ht  at  ht"'''  °'  k"  ^°"'  '"^  ^reat 
called  the  Ogdoad  /,  „  h  "/'^'"  ^'""^-  '"  "hat  is 
by  the  Demtge  whe^tr^  '""  ''^'°"  '^'"""ed 
counsels  him   l^LZ^u        Son  ope,at„  in  him  and 

aethereal  thi  g^Then -t  Z'  f,"  """^'"^  "  '  "  A" 
downward  to  the  spCe  of  !.  '"  "^'°"  "'''ending 
by  the  Son  of  the'^oL  A  l""""""""  ^°'""^ 
aether  is  the  .egion  of  air  wf°"j  """^  '*'°*  '"e 
-egion    had    S   fo™^     ^hen  the  whole  aethe,«U 

cosmical   seed   another  Sch  k'""''"''    ^'""^    'be 

all  that  remain^  „u  "  ° ;  "^  ""  ^"P"-°'  '» 
Sonship.  but  muchTnferioTto'^hrfi  ;T  l"''  °'  "^^ 
«cond  Archon  is  also  saTd  t  ^  ''  ^'■'=''°"-  ^bis 
dwells  in  the  reg^Tn  of  he  J^^P^'f  «=•  «e 
™ler  over  the  whole  of  th.  "=''<^°'"»d,  and  is 
him.     He  also    made    a    -        "'^'°"    '^'"^    beneath 

»eed,  who  was   more  intelCn    °"'.  °'.  '""    '=°""'-' 
seli:"i  "'^  'ntelligent  and  wiser  than  him- 

'HippolTtlnVII.  M.S4. 
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It  is  difficult  for  us  to  take  much  interest  in  this 
complicated    and    artificial    system;    but   the   general 
idea  of  Basilides  is  intelligible  enough.     He   presup- 
poses   the    division    of   the    universe    mto    a    super- 
celestial   region  or  heaven,  a  celestial   region    and    a 
eJ^rial  ^region.      The    threefold     Sonship     agam 
corresponds  to  these  three  regions   and.  though   each 
is  con«ived  as  differing  in  degree,  there  '»  »"  '^entay 
in    substance    or   essential   nature   with    the   supreme 
God.     We    may    express    the    idea    of   Bas.hdes    by 
saying  that  in  the  creation  there  are  two  ele"""''- 
the  material  and  the  spiritual-and  that  the  spiritual 
bv     the    process    of    evolution     separates     from     the 
material  -nd  comes  into  unity  with  i'»  P^^l  »?":«^ 
Expressed  in  term,  of  later  theology,  the  do<='""«=  '' 
that  the  Son   is  of  the  same  substance  or  essential 
nature  as  the   Father,  but   is   not  eternally  begotten. 
Further,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  of  the  same  substance 
as  the  Father  and   the   Son,  but  is  at  once  created 
and  lower  in  nature.     This  doctrine  of  three  degrees 
of  spiritual   reality  was  necessitated   by  the  primary 
conception    of    the    absolute    separateness    and    self- 
completeness  of  the  supreme  God.     The  fundamental 
dualL    of  God   and   the  worid   pervades  the  whole 
theology  of  Basilides.     The  cosmical   seed   is   not  an 
™l^n  oi  the  absolute  nature  of  God,  but  contains 
an  unspiritual  or  evil  element,  so  that  the  process  of 
regeneration  consists  in  a  complete  separation  of  the 
^ritual    from    the    material.     This    is    a    distmctn^ 
note  of  all  Gnostic  systems,  which  invariably  assume 
that  matter  is  in   some   way  the   antithesis  of  spirit^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  universe  is  not  conceived  as 
absolutely   evil.      Neither   Basilides   nor   any   of  the 
other    Gnostics    adopt    the    Persian    or    Manichaean 
absolute  opposition  of  a  good   and  an  evil   principle. 
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|v«  an   .mportant   reservation,   becau»   it  ^kes   .he 

chal^S";;^i;-°^--;;: -;;;''- r"' 

providence    nf    r„j      -ri.      .        "'"''crse  is  under  the 
The  motives   for  this  dualistic  doctrine   were   L^r 

cosmica,  seed  the  third  S^lhfpwh'   ZTl^.^  ''' 

'•"""rwamn/for  th"""""/"^"""  ''"^  '"-'"^'h 

God'     N^w  bv  -Ion,    f  r?:'^''''"°"  °f  the  sons  of 

INOW,  by    sons  of  God/  says  Basilides,  is  meant 
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'ipirituil'  men  {ot  irwi/Mi«Ti««'),whcMe  office  It  is  to  perfect 

the  Muls  which  are  placed  in  thi»  lower  world.     Hence 

we  read  that '  sin  reigned  from  Adam  to  Mose».'     Thi« 

means  that   the   Great   Archon    who   rules   from   the 

firmament  imagined  himself  to  be  the  only  God.     Here, 

according  to   Basilides,  is   the    'mystery'   which  was 

unknown  to  the  early  ages,  the  Great  Archon  being 

supposed  to  be  the  Lord  of  all  things.     In  truth  the 

Second  Archon  was  the  real  Governor  of  the  lower 

world,  and  he  it  was  who  said  to  Moses :  '  I  am  the 

God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  I  have  not 

revealed  to  them  the  name  of  God  (as  they  would  have 

us  read),'  i.e.  the  name  of  the  Great  Archon.     All  the 

prophets  prior  to  the  Saviour,  they  say,  were  inspired 

by  the  Archon  of  the  lower  world.     But  when  the  time 

had  come  for  the  revelation  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God 

—an  event  for  which  the  whole  creation  groaned  and 

travailed— the  Gospel  came  into  the  world,  and  passed 

through  every  principality  and  power  and  dominion  and 

every  name  that  is  named." ' 

We  have  here  Basilides'  view  of  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  Christianity.  Like  other  Gnostics  he  was 
strongly  impressed  by  the  new  revelation  of  the  nature 
of  God  which  had  been  made  by  Christianity,  and 
the  problem  forced  itself  upon  him  to  reconcile 
this  idea  with  the  statements  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  seemed  to  him  incompatible  with  it.  St. 
Paul  had  already  solved  the  difficulty  by  the  con- 
ception of  successive  stages  in  the  divine  education  of 
the  race,  the  first  extending  from  Adam  to  Moses,  the 
second  from  Moses  to  Christ,  and  the  last  from  Chnst 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Gnostics  did  not  accept 
this  highly  suggestive  philosophy  of  history  in  the  direct 
Pauline  form,  though  they  claimed  and  indeed  believed 
'  Hippolytuj,  VII.  !$■ 
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formation  of  tte  pl.T  li"-'"''"^  '  ~""'""'  •""- 
the  Apcolic  tC  and  rn/. h^P^'T-  '"=""""« 
was  interpreted  after  their  1.  '^'"""'  '=''«"•« 

Sony  and^a  phi.oiph;  o  'h.rr:"  St'^  °r  '  '^°""°- 
was  based  upon  the  «K.  ,  .  "'y-  ^  *'■  Paul's  conception 

•he  Gnosticrw^ '.  h^-  T  riTft:'"''"''^  °^  ^"^  ■• 

to  hold  that  inferior  honth'^  emanations,  were  led 
the  direct  agencTe  w£"« /h"'^'^""'""'  •»"'"  *«™ 
were  the  unconsct'urm^'^  'hey  maintained  that  these 
Himself,  "therefore  ,«"::;,  1  """^  •""^"''"«  "'  G°d 
the  Old  Testament  JLToTfheVu""  ""A""  °°^  °' 
of  the  inferior  powerr  To  H,.,!  "T"  ^'^'  ''"»  °"« 
that  "sin  reiW^fr„„L  '"'"""'''»'"■■"«  »aying 
•efer  to  the  s!n  ^f  r  r""  .'°  '"°«'"  '"""^d  to 

be  .he  Su^reL  Gj^.'irthe"'°"v:\'''''"'"«'° 
t .  Christ  ,va.  held  to  'h<.  ?K  .^  '^"°^  '^'°'"  ^°«^ 
Archon,  the  God  of'the  ^^  ""!  '"'''"  "'«  S~°"d 

the  wor  d      To  the  Ibi,^r''  T  '^'  ""'  G°^""°'  of 

on  his  own  sl:z,ts:::L!'iT ,^''  j"'-«t. 

could  not  procej  from  !  J  ?"''  ""''  "'=^"'°'« 
Basilides  answer^tha^h,  u^    '°*"    ""'"    God, 

the  Second  IrcCrhfwarhCfT  '""""='  "^ 
medium  of  the  Supreme  Gad  n  ri  ""~"'cious 
have  found  i,i  hea^hern,,  "'"'"  '''=""  "'«>  to 

^'Tect.  Thus  i^:fow"  Ch  'e::S°""  V'  ""-^ 
view  of  three  great  stage"  Tth.        ,       "  "'"  ^'"'"'"' 

of  God,  maintaining  She  firn  t^o  f"  °'  '"^  "'''""= 
anticipations  of  what  It     '"',''"'  two  stages  were  vague 

what!Therw/st"::.rnaS:;:r^ 

"The  Gospel  was  "rlt   "  '  ?^"     '  "^*"=""'"'°"' 

the  Son  ofth^Gr^a    Arl     ?  k^'    ""=  "^  '°'''.  "by 

that  he  wa     not  th/r.^°"   .°  *"'  ^''"'"'  "''°  '"""e^ 

•gotten.  Thlcre^r^A    .'''  ''"'"'"^'  "«  *" 

ine  Great  Archon  was  converted  and 
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filled  with  fear,  when  he  saw  in  what  ignorance  he  had 
lain.     This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying :     The  fear 
of   the  Lord  is   the  beginning  of   wisdom.      For  the 
Great  Archon  began  to  be  wise  being  t^^g^^y  his 
Son  the  Christ,  who  revealed  to  h.m  the  God  that  was 
not,  explaining  the  nature  ..'  the  Sonship  and  of  the 
Ho  y  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  destiny  of  the  ""'v^rse  and 
the   manner  in  which  the  final  restitution   shal    take 
When    the   mystery  had  been  revealed  to 
the  Great  Archon  and  all  his  subjects   the  Gospel  must 
next  be  proclaimed  in  the  Hebdomad.     This  was  done 
by  the  Son  of  the  Great  Archon  illuminating  the  Son 
of  the  Second  Archon,  by  whom  it  was  revealed  to  his 
Father  ;  whereupon  the  Second  A-hon  was  also  thrown 
into  fear  and   confessed  his  sin.      And   when   all   the 
Hebdomad  had  been  illuminated,  last  of  all  our  wor  d 
must  also  be  illuminated,  and  the  mystery  revealed  to 
the  Sonship  still  remaining  in  the  formless  world.  .  .  . 
The  light  therefore  descended  upon  Jesus,  the  son  ot 
Mary,  as  it  is  written,  '  The  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon 
thee    and  the  power  of  the   Highest  will  overshadow 
thee""     The  final  consummation  consists  m  the  whole 
Sonship  being  transformed,  following  Jesus  and  sinking 
purified  into  the  bosom  of  the  non-existent  God.     Till 
then  the  universe  endures,  and 

"  Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity." 

In  this  daring  doctrine  salvation  involves  the  deliver- 
ance not  only  of  man,  but  first  and  primarily  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  spheres  of  being.  J^is  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  Gnostic  doctrme,  wh  ch 
traces  back  the  imperfection  and  evil  existing  in  the 
lower  world  to  the  Spiritual  Powers  dwelling  m 
'  Hlppolytus,  VII.  26. 
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-  .ease  rr  JhSest  iZCioT^'^  °^-'-"-°"'  ^ 

which  descended  upo/h-r:  "  Basil  d'  '"^7'^  ^•'"='- 
tained  that  there  JI.Z  ^^"^"^^'-  '"  f^-:*.  main- 
heavenly  Christ  aL  Th^  real  union  between  the 
the  first'^»f  ?he  .'Si  u  , ""  1"\^'"'  "'^  -■■"?>/ 
the  great  "mystery  "of  th.'  "''°'"  ""^  ^^^^^'^^ 
however,  was  not  tte  unif  J'^P''^''^^^  God.  This. 
The  Va/entiniL:  thoug  t  tTat  ^hT L"'  V'^'^""^''"' 
not  human,  but  celestial,  nd  therefore  thati  ^""  T 
apparently  the  son  of  Mary  whl  Vl  "'^^  ""'^ 
Saturnilus  is  the  representatZe,  Sred'tS  tt  "h7 
appearance  of  Christ  wa<=  a    '    ^"'^'^^'"hat  the  whole 

denied  the  birth  of  Jsus ^1  og'thT'it"'    '''■"'""' 

"naturar-''rn,t;dtrth^tl^;:7'"''"  -'^ 
capable  of  Gnosis  and  the  divnelfe  thil^r.^^'^ 
were  by  their  very  constitutZ  ^  "fe,  while  the  latter 
The  Valentinians^so  fa  '^  fil^°T.^  '°  destruction, 
hold  that  there  are  thrl     ,  "*   ""'  ''°<='""«  "s  to 

the-psychtr-rd^t^.^SarTd-'!!*'''"""™'-" 
though   the  Gnosis  i.\     -l,        7^"^  admitted  that. 

second  class  are  ca^abfe  of  /"'^  '°'  ""=  '-'•  "«= 
of  the  supersensible  'by  La  sof"T-?...''T'=''^"^-°" 
*ith    this    doctrine    was    the    hr  /  Co-^bined 

Gnostics,  that  "spirituar^  f    '°"""°"    '°   »" 

"•the  highest  truth  and  mV  "''"'^^ '"  P°^=^'»'°" 
tHe.  s^,U^  enter;  ^  hrenVpie^mf  '""=  ^''- 
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We  know  what  was  said  of  this  doctrine  by  the 
Apostle    Paul,  when  he  found  incipient  traces  of  it 
among    the    Colossians.      For     him    the     separation 
between    God    and    the    Creator,    and    between    Jesus 
and  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  particularism 
which  divided  men  into  separate  classes,  was  an  entire 
subversion  of  the  Gospel.     We  have  therefore  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  the  Church,  in  resolutely  rejectmg 
the  whole  Gnostic  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
and  the  distinction  of  men  into  classes,  was  the  true 
successor    of  the    Apostle.     The    aberrations    of    the 
Gnostics    enable    us    to    sympathize    with    the    acute 
controversy   of  the    fourth   century   over  the  doctrme 
of  the  Trinity,  and  to  see  that  the  Church  was  right 
in  principle  in  maintaining  the  true  humanity  and  true 
divinity  of  Christ  as  inseparable  from  the  universality 
of  the  Christian  faith,  whatever  may   be  said  of  the 
form  in  which  this  fundamental  truth  was  stated.     Our 
investigation  into  Hellenic  Gnosticism  makes  it  evident 
that  no  true  and  consistent  Theology  can  be  based  upon 
the  self-contradictory  conception  of  the  absolute  trans- 
cendence and  unknowability  of  the  divine  nature.     As 
we  have  seen,  it  was  this  initial  falsehood  which  led  to 
all  the  rest.     Because  of  it,  the  daring  hypothesis  of 
intermediate  beings  was  advanced  ;  because  of  it,  the 
Creator  of  the  world  was  distinguished  from  the  one 
God  who  is  over  all  and  through  all  and  in  all ;  because 
of  it,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  was  denied, 
and  Christian  faith  converted  into  an  esoteric  doctrine 
revealed  only  to  certain  select  souls.      A  true  system  of 
Theology  must  be  prepared  to  defend  and  make  intelli- 
gible the  propositions  which  the  Gnostics  denied,  but  it 
must  seek  to  do  so  in  terms  of  the  enlarged  experience 
and  knowledge  of  our  own  day. 

Before  passing  to  the  third   phase   of  Gnosticism 
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opposition   b^.lltTnZ:i:^,V.  ""  '"  ^''=°'"'' 
Gnostic  ethics  assumed  eftLer  L  '"'"'"''  ""= 

nomian  form.  WlieTthe  nl.  ?  ''"'  ^  ^"  "«'- 
the  ascetic  tennl  ^'"™'  "^^  "««'ed  as  evil 

chwst  at  i^:'rZtr:^-  ^"'  "^^  -"^-w 

ascetics,  was  invoZd  '1^°  Z"\"''"'''''''''"''<^  " 
of  tl,e  elect  wasTnsisted^!^!"'''^  «''^°''"«  spirituality 
-  indifferent,  an^  fts  adhV.  /t'""'  "" --^S^^d-^ 
licentious.     The  Gno  tL  ,'   ^"""^  *°ridly  or 

tendency,  but  thS  c  „  Z  "  '"'!  '"^"""^  ">«  "o'i^ler 
i-nism  [n  the  worst  sens^  "°  ^T^'  "'="  """om- 
or  the  dualism  r/lr:n7rp,f  V'"'  T"'' 
between    asceticism    and    the    ^.    v  '°"'^'"°" 

natural    has    been    made    *„      .f  "'"^''^«'on    of   the 

-Pect  of  Christian";  w;i:h'mh"-  V"'  '^°"'"<= 
'iving,    is    aot    tr,    ul     ■  ^ombmes    dying    with 

doctrine  UTnLiTed'^JXT'"'^''  ""''''  '^^ 
self-mortification  for  its  ow^^k"  \T"i  "'''"'  '" 
of  Christian  men  are  aot  foh  ^  !""'  ""^  ^""Sies 

positive  duties  of  hfeT  J'^""''  '■'°"'  'he  great 

the  inevitabl^wl  t  °a:,"  -"-''hy  "wooding 'over 

^^  see  that  this  distorted  eth"         ^""T^-      ""^en 
dualistic    theology,    wh^t  tgL    ^"'11""  "'"  ^ 
made  in   the  image  of  cZ-  .        '    "*"    ^^ 

less  ready  to  conTuse  thl  ?^'  ""^  ''"'"  P^'^aps  be 
natural  L  ^iTntu^  :rtl:'"'''"""''°"  °^ '"«= 
the  natural.  At  the  ven,  ^m  u  """'  ""^^'on  of 
branding  Gnostic  tht:;7ash:reS  fw"'"^'"  '^^^ 
"g  to  Gnostic  asceticism,  and  we  ktl^n""'"""'" 
the  strange  spectacle  of  th^  oT  1.  '  '°'^  centuries 
by  its  early  e^emy.  ''""'""^  """"""^ 
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III.    SYRIAC  GNOSTICISM. 

We  have  seen  the  form  which  Gnosticism  assumed 

under   Judaic   and    Hellenic   influences,   and   it   only 

remains  to  consider  it  in  its  Syriac  form,  as  it  grew 

up  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.     Here  Christianity 

appears  to  have  been  introduced  only  about  the  middle 

of  the  second  century,  and   to  have   been  unaffected 

by  Greek  philosophy.     This  immunity  it  owed  to  its 

political  isolation  and  its  language.       Until  A.D.  216, 

in  the  Reign  of  Caracalla,  it  was  beyond  the  boundary 

of  the  Romar.  Empire,  and  the  Aramaic  of  Edessa, 

its  metropolis,  differed  from  the  Aramaic  of  Palmyra 

and    Palestine   in    much  the  same  way  as   Lowland 

"Scots"  differs  from  the  standard   English.     It  was 

therefore  natural  that  a  vernacular  translation  should 

be  made  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  that  part  of 

the  New  Testament— the  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St. 

Paul  and  the  Acts— which  was  regarded  as  canonical. 

How    little   this    isolated    Christian    community    was 

affected  by  the  burning  controversies  of  Greek  and 

Latin   Christianity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 

Homilies  of  Aphrates,  written  within  half  a  century 

after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  there  is  no  reference  to 

the  Arian  controversy.      This  eastern  branch  of  the 

Church  seems  to  have  takc.i  little  interest  in  theological 

speculation,  and  to  have  given  its  mind  almost  entirely 

to  the  consideration  of  practical  religion. 

In  such  a  community  Gnosticism  naturally  assumed 
a  different  form  from  that  which  was  developed  under 
the  predominant  influence  of  Hellenic  philosophy.  The 
Acts  of  Thomas,  a  Gnostic  work  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  turns  against  unprofitable 
speculations  about  the  constitution  of  the  spiritual 
world.     "  As  long  as  we  are  in  this  world,"  St.  Thomas 
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are  no   aeons  ""and  °iS"  no   '^/  "°"''  »''"' 
seem  disturbed  by  the^tffic  ^     f  °^'  "'"  '^"t" 

and   Christianity.^    SyTcc      1^ ''""""""S  Judaism 

a  much  closer  LemCceto"  the  T'  '"•''"'  "^"^ 
appeared  in  the  Colossian  rh,?  ^t\u  '"^'"^'n  "'hich 
lative  Gnosticism  o  A  e"andrL  aT  u°  "^^  ^P^^"" 
't  is  not  wanting  in  ce  tain  f.  ^  '  "'^  ^"'"'=  «">« 
■'f  it  did  not  inLlgeTl "!",*'?''''■  '^°^  »hat. 
nature  of  God,  mfn  and  fh.  '''"^^'"°"^  "'»"'  ""^ 
-ainly  to  its  lack  of  rtfl  'tion '^ 'h ''"  "="  ''"= 
superiority  in  the  fundam,  f  '.  "'^  "°'  '«  any 
view  of  iife  was  domSr'^'    ""^    ">'    -"-h    '^ 

as  inUtntr^if;:-  t  L^  "-'--'-•-  '•"  Torm 
of  Judas  Thomas/the  twn  "r''%''''^^^^"'"'" 
daring  fiction  whicl^  only  a  Gn?'  °^  °"  L°^<^-a 
-in  his  efforts  to  preach  t^er  T^'^  ''""''  ^'^'''^v^d 
quite  misleading  to  como»  °'P'''  '"   ^"'"a-     It  is 

the  modern  "  rIgL  °novd  "  I  "'°''''  °'  ^"'^  "^-^  to 
for  we  cannot   doubt   "haT  J  ,'■■'""' '"'''°' "^"^^ '• 
it  embodied  the  legLd   l,^h  L°ad    "  i"^,  ^'°^  -- 
"P  around   the   shrine  of   S      Th       ^        ""^  ^™"" 
were  reputed  to  be  preserved   J.  irT'   *''°'^    ''O"" 
indicates  a  belief  in   aT/eN      ^'/^.'^"a.     The  book 
the  form  of  a  black  Tale  'in    ■  ""'  ^""'''^  ''^■'"">= 
stock  that  served  the  proph  t   Bala   ''"'•'°"   °'  *"« 
possession,  and  in  the  21?  i       ^"''     '"  demoniac 
the  Saint.     But    belies  t,f'    "•"*"'  °^  ""=  -^"^t  of 
its  main  motive'  is  to    nst"!  """''"  ^''"-'^ristics, 
true  Christian   ideal -a  d^'.  "'^"   asceticism,  as   the 
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matter.     The  story  tells  how  the  King  of  a  certain 
place  gave  a  great  feast  to  celebrate  his  only  daughter's 
marriage.     "When  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  alone 
our  Lord  himseli  appears  to  them  in   the  likeness  of 
Thomas  and  persuades  them  both  to  a  life  of  virginity." 
On  another  occasion   "a   young   man's   hand   withers, 
and  he  confesses  that   he   had   killed   a   woman   who 
would  not  live  a  life  of  virginity  with  him.     On  his 
repentance   he   bring,"   Thomas   to   the  dead   woman's 
body,  and  by  means  of  the   Apostle   she   is   brought 
to  life  again,  and  describes  the  torments  of  the  unchaste 
that  she  had  seen  in  hell."     Again,  "  while  the  Apostle 
is  preaching  in    India,   the   General   of  King   Magdai 
comes  beseeching  him   to  free  his  wife  and  daughter 
from   evil  and   lascivious   devils.      Thomas   leaves  his 
converts    under   the   care   of   the  deacon    Xanthippus 
and  goes  with  the  General.     On  the  way  the  horses 
of  their  chariot  break  down,  but  four  wild  asses  come 
to   be  harnessed  in   their   stead,  and   with   their  help 
the    devils   are   driven   out   and    the   women    healed." 
There  are  other  stories  of  the  same  kind,  all  teaching 
the  same  Gnostic  doctrine.     There  is  a  similar  glori- 
fication of  poverty.     Thomas  agreed  to  build  a  palace 
for  King  Gundaphar  in  India ;  but,  instead  of  doing 
so,  he  spent  the   money   given  him   for  that   purpose 
among  the  poor.     Thomas  was  cast  into  prison,  but 
the  King,  on  hearing  the  dream  of  his  brother  Gad, 
in  which  he  saw  a  magnificent  palace  in  heaven,  which 
was   the   very   palace   built   by  the   Apostle,  repented 
and  was  baptised.     Further,  if  the  Acts  of  Thomas  is 
free  from  the  "  uncouth  jargon  of  Aeons  and  Emana- 
tions," as  Mr.  Burkitt  contends,  it  is  by  no  means 
free  from  that  symbolic  mysticism  which   is   charac- 
teristic   of    Gnosticism,    and    from   a    belief   in    the 
unknowability  of  the  spiritual  world. 
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""speculative   Ac,s  of  T^Z  "l?, '"•*"««°'«'  and 
Porary  work,    now   believed   to   h=i!  "  "  '°"'""- 
Philip,  a  disciple  of  Bardaln      *•   u  '*^"  '"""'="  l*/ 
Gnosticism  at  its  LftTh    '  "'l''''' '^''''aps.  exhibits 
was  to  reconcile  the  orovirf^n  '"^'"  ^''™  °f  the  author 
will  of  n,an,  but  L  Gno  fr  I  °^  ^°''  "''h  'he  free- 
its  curious   ;xpla„a  io^":7"^.,f  ^"^!^^  '^  ""'-^'^  by 
and  its  exclusfon  of  those  who  ""^'"  °'  "^  =°^"'°». 
good  and  are  called  tar^    ■  ^  ,7"  "°'  -"^'"'^  ^"^ 
The   universe,  according   to  th,?  1'.^^  °'  ''""'"'■°"- 

matter  "of  all  things.  Unli  Jr?  rl  „^  Pnmitive 
fore  denied  the  abs^olute  c  a«on  of  "'  '^'""P  "'"^■ 
"othmg.  His  view  is  that  ?h.  ,  !"^"^''  ""t  of 
sisted  in  bringing  the  onW,  ,  "'°''''  °^  '^''^^''on  con- 
shape,   so   th!tUh[e"^::^'^'"^"'-nto  an  orderly 

work  inharn,onyw!;'ha    X'rest  °h    '''''"''   '^'^^^ 
«ven  the  elements  have  a  cert!  '  ^        """="''''  '^at 
and  must  appear  at  the  Last  Dav  tn'^'''  °'  ''''''°"'- 
acts.     Only   „,an,  however    has    f-led'"'""'  ^°'  ">-'> 
sense  of  the  term.     This  eift  of  rf"  '"    ""e  full 
a^  the  reason  why  God  cS     °         J*""  "  ^'^"""^ed 
of  sin.  and  it  is  contended  1"    .  T      """"  '"^^P^'''^ 
g-ft  of  free-will  that  man   was  In   '"  "T"'  "^  the 
God.     There  are  three  influences  a,      '".  "'"  '""^^^  °^ 
'^'"re.  fate  and  /r«-a,^/     R„         *°''''  "P°"  "^n- 
'■"  the  common   lot  o^  Wrth    Hfe"    T/"  "■^"  ^^are 
they   experience   disthctio^V     r        "^  ^^^^'  ^V  fate 
"eaith   and    sicknes     '"C"  ee°wiir:f'    '*"''    P"'^"- 
modify  their   fate.   a;d   L   uri  ""^^  "'■<'   "We  to 
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man  he  knows ;  while  if  he  be  rich  and  strong  he 
can  in  addition  help  his  neighbour.  Nothing  can 
hinder  us  from  these  things ;  we  are  not  commanded 
to  do  anything  involving  bodily  strength  or  mental 
cleverness.  .  .  .  The  commandments  of  God  are  easy ; 
it  is  success  in  this  life  that  is  barred  with  obstacles." 
It  is  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  puerilities  and  sickly 
asceticism  of  the  Acts  of  Thomas  to  a  work  which, 
if  it  is  disfigured  to  some  extent  by  a  dualistic  opposi- 
tion of  God  and  the  world,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural, 
is  on  thf.  whole  permeated  by  a  healthy  vein  of 
Christian  speculation. 


LECTURE   TWELFTH 
AUGUSTINE'S  PHASES  OF  FAITH 

find  anything  like  a  cTea.  TnTl/        "        "^''°"  "°' 

havenowtoLquirehtwfaT^i:tn'"''"!,"°"-    ^'= 
doctrine  of  Augustine  The  fi7.l  "  """'^""^  i"  the 

of  the  Christian  Scf  [fkf  "n' tr""""^  ^^"'■'"' 
who  have  left  their  imnr«  I  *  ""^  S'^*'  """•'"s 
ages,  AugustLe  car S; ;  1^^^^^^^  and  succeeding 
natural  and  spiritual  forces  wWch"  ""=  """" 
day,  and  it  is  this  ful^e^of  life  IT'"'"'  '"  "^^ 
development    its    instrurhi  ''■''"''  «'  "'  *»  his 

Though  nothii  was  fuXr^lv'  "^  ""P°^''"=^- 
■•^,none  the  lis  tru^thaT  1^^  gav^  tr^ "A'^'V' 
religious    consciousness    and   ;„    r-l  •  °  Christian 

new  form  and  content  TM,  ?"''*'^"  ''°''""«.  » 
the  struggle  through  LI  i    *■"""  *^"  P^^^'y  due  to 

and  va/eVcSli^^Ster  'T'  ^'') 

f«^rerrii:sX'^"---r^^^^^ 

-Wch  must  nS       n  T  '  ^°"*';'^'=""°n  i"  his  mind 

sincerity,  lead"tVe"  c'ouT  of^fd    T""^  '""' 
disturbance  and  unrest  development  to 

From  his  father  Augustine  received  his  impassioned 
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temperament,  from  his  mother  that  profound  reverence 
which  Is  the  source  of  all  true  religion.  Thus  there 
was  in  his  nature  from  the  first  a  conflict  of  opposite 
tendencies,  which  forced  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
hidden  springs  of  being.  This  complexity  was  part 
of  the  secret  of  his  power ;  for  it  is  not  simple  homo- 
geneous natures,  which  never  experience  the  conflicts 
of  doubt,  that  are  destined  to  be  the  great  benefactors 
of  the  race,  but  those  impassioned  and  struggling 
natures  which  are  saved  "  so  as  by  fire."  Had  Augus- 
tine not  passed  through  a  region  of  doubt  and  conflict, 
he  would  never  have  been  the  reformer  of  Christian 
piety,  and  the  great  speculative  thinker  that  he  proved 
himself  to  be.  _ 

His  first  awakening  from  he  life  of  unregu  ated 
passion  Augustine  himself  a.'  ijes  to  the  reading  of 
Cicero's  HorUnsius.  Though  he  had  never  ceased  to 
attend  the  ordinary  religious  services  of  the  church, 
the  Christian  faith  was  for  him,  as  he  himself  says, 
superstitio  quaedam  fuerilis  ;  in  other  words,  he  simply 
accepted  the  traditional  faith  passively,  without  any 
real  vital  belief  in  it,  and  he  was  first  inspired  with  the 
vision  of  something  higher  than  the  life  of  sense  and 
the  empty  elegances  of  the  rhetoric  of  his  day  by  Cicero's 
defence  of  philosophy,  though  he  was  repelled  by  the 
absence  from  it  of  all  distinctively  Christian  teaching. 
His  next  stage  was  therelorc  to  turn  to  the  study  of 
scripture,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  there  find  the 
truth  which  Cicero  had  extolled  without  revealing. 
The  immediate  eff'ect  was  repulsion.  The  pupil  of 
Cicero  did  not  find  in  the  sacred  writings  the  dignity 
and  eloquence  of  his  model.  The  reason  he  gives  for 
his  dissatisfaction  is  significant :  the  profound  truth 
contained  in  the  sacred  writings  was,  he  says,  veiled 
in  "mysteries,"  and  to  these  he  had  not  as  yet  the 
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truth.     No  pha,e  of  hf/rj  1  "  '^"'=""  '"  ''» 

"•an  this.  L  we  mu,f7htefrV'"'°" ''"'»''''"' 
to  ourselves  the  secret  of  ^  "'*'  '°  '"»'«=  <='<=" 

tine,   with    hi     Thr^  ■"*"•     "°'^  •I'd  Augu,. 

awakened     thirst     fo^lmh "'"'"'    ""'     "''^    "-'>" 
Manichaea,,  philosophy?  """    '°    ""P'     *"= 

crit:e"str°u;Sytt  Th"'"'^'  "'^'='  ^^^  -"^■•°'" 
Neoplatonism,  and  rlZ  ^l"' J",^'"'^  ■  Manichaeism, 
th«e  had  a  MWory  whi^h  >  ^•'"^""""y-  Each  o 
than  a  thousa„7;ears  tnd  sLTT  r"' '"^'^  '"°« 
different   point       Malh?  ^'■"'"  »"  '""^'y 

from  the  a'^cient  B^  ;  rTeli.^::  "  f-^^-^'"™ 
was  based  upon  the  wor  hip  o  T'  '  '^  ^^'°"  *'''''^'' 
nature ;    Neoolatoni.™  '^  "^  ^'■'^'  Powera  of 

polytheism, Ththhad  co"  T^'^u'  ""'  °'  G^"" 
of  the  powers  of  nature  Tto  ""  ^'"^^  "°"'""P 
transforming  influencl  of  th  '^"°""  «°''='  ''^  ">e 
Greeks;  Catholic  (^r^  .  ^  "'"'"=  genius  of  the 
Jewish  Mo  Lth  L  nlo'thT  ""  '"'"'"^^  °"'  "^ 
manifesting  God  who  ha  ^  ""^7°""=^"°"  °f  "  «""■ 
Sona.inHis:f;entVe1;o''rf;'  """""■'"  "" 
of  the  third  cenutry    each^°Ah  ""■     ^'  ""=  ""^ 

»  transformed  that  Ih.  I  ,  '^''^""^  ''^'^  ^^" 
character  which  it  ordinal  v  I^^'h  t"!  ^'''''''"''"^' 
They  were  universal  for^'X^tl''  ^'-PP^-ed. 
?."ceofall    men,   putting  forth   .  '"^.""""""g'- 

God.  the  world  and  ^ff  ,  ^'^"'^  '^"^'""e  of 
system  of  mo  aiity  and  ';«  T^  '°*"  "  'P^^'^^ 
They  had  thus  ceased  1^1',.'"^  '  ''"""'"^  "'"«"• 
---^-^-^--^^e^ession 
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and  lelf-consclout     Nor   had    these   .y.teins  reached 
their  mature  form  without  being  more  or  less  influenced 
by  one  another,  a.  well  as  by  other  foreign  ingredients. 
Manichaeism,  though    its   basis  *"  B''»'y'°"'»";, '''^ 
appropriated  Persian  and  Christian,  .f  not  Buddhis  .c, 
elements.     Neoplatonism  developed  from  Greek  poly- 
theism but  it  also  came  under  oriental  influences,  and 
received  its  peculiar  form   from    philosophical    specu- 
lation.    Catholic    Christianity   was    not    the    passive 
acceptance  of  the  simple  faith  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian but  an  organized  system,  which  had  been  developed 
by  Hellenic  speculation,   and  had  assimilated  various 
elements  from  its  antagonists.     There  are  certain  ideas 
common  to  all  three  :  the  ideas  of  revelation,  salvation, 
and  immortality.     It  was  inevitable  that  Neoplatonism 
should  first  succumb  to  its  rivals.      In   Plotinus  it  was 
rather  an  abstract  philosophical  creed  than  a  religion, 
and  though  later   Neoplatonists   made  an  attempt  to 
incorporate   polytheism,  the   attempt  was  foredoomed 
to  failure,  since  polytheism  had  become  incredible.     By 
the  middle  of  the   fourth   century  Neoplatonism  had 
been  practically  overcome  by  Christianity,  though  it 
still  survived  as  the  creed  of  individual  thinkers  for 
two  centuries  more.     Manichaeism,  which  had  a  much 
firmer  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  maintained  its  footing, 
in  the  east  and  the  west,  far  into  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  Augustine's  day,  the  struggle  of  Manichaeism 
with  Christianity  wa,  still  going  on.  In  virtue  ol 
its  greater  spiritual  depth  and  significance,  Christianity 
was  bound  to  triumph  in  the  long  run,  but  meantime 
its  opponent  had  many  followers.  The  inner  develop- 
ment of  Augustine  shows  us  in  a  very  clear  way  wha 
was  the  source  of  its  strength.  Its  half-mytholog.cal 
representation  of  God  appealed  to  the  multitude,  who 
in  all  ages  are  prone  to  figure  the  divine  in  a  sensuous 
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mortality.  ""    ^°^'   °^  «   bleued    im- 

of  the  detail,  o  The  ,y,S  ^IY  ""'  l^^^S"  "-V 
of  Mani    likr  fh.        ,  obscure.     The  doctrine 

GnoS,  !  ,  ;r^X?'T  °'  '•"  ^•'"■"- 
and  the  spiritual  It  i/f??  ^'^'^"  ">«  "»'"™1 
character-fo    .tul   wln"  h"^""'"*'  '"'"'"•^  '"   "» 

3'ngle  primal  unity,  that  unity  was  for  hL;.  " 
P.OU,  imagination  than  a  re  so  ed  £  ie^  VVh  k' 
comes  to  tell   us  what  i,  fh„      !  .         ^^'"'"   •" 

he  is  essentially  dualistic  A^  in  ^  n'  '''  '"""^^"<=' 
there   are   two   erea     =nf  ■  ""*  '  ""*"  '■*--''e*°". 

darkness,  good   f  d    evil      wT'"    '""^'''   "«'"    -'^ 

when  there  was  no  .  ■'",  '.  ,f  J*'"'!"'"  "  "'""' 
natural  and  the  sDir„„.i     i,  "   between   the 

that,  to  Mani's  m  nT  rtt  and  '"1  ""  **  "°  '*°'"'' 
-il.  formed  one  L' S^^We  fd^a  "t' '"'r  ^""^ 
hardly  correct  to  «„  .  -.u  i  ''    '*•    therefore, 

of  Mani  thoL.Ti;'!"^''^''  .."''"  """=  'y^^^-" 
an  explicit  reduS'^rTh?"^^  '^ 

and    no    such    reduction  *P'"t"»'  to   the  material, 

has  never  dTstirc-uish'H.h  ^  """'"  ''^  °"«  ^^o 
know  the  natueoth  m°"'  ^~'"  ""=  '"''"•     To 

toknowthe  u,L/tet.r     ;'^''^^^^^^^  '°'  ^ani 

from  evil  is  fo    Wm  the  n  .      ,''"""'"'^'=-     L"^-"°" 
>or  him  the  natural  process  by  which  the 
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oarticles  of  light  are  freed  from  their  intermixture  with 
rtTparticles  of  darkness.     On  such  a  theory  moral.ty 
^onsfsLin   the   elimination    of    the   elements   wh.ch 
proceed  from  the  realm  of  darkness. 
•^  When  Mani  cast  his  eyes  over  the  world,  he  seemed 
to  see  that  two  absolutely  opposite  forces  were  at  work 
in  it-on  the  one  side  the  gentle  zephyr,  the  coolmg 
winHhe  bright  light,  the  vitalizing  fire    the  tmns- 
parent  water ;  on  the  other  side,  m.st,  g>°-'"f J^^f^': 
Lmpest,   gloom,   cloud.      Taking   h.s    cue    from   the 
Sonian    religion    and   from    Parseeism.  he    sought 
to    explain    the    conflict    of    opposite    forces    by    the 
Concept:    of    two    antagonistic    principles,    entj^ty 
separated    from    each    other-the    prmc.ple    of   light 
Tnd  the  principle  of  darkness.     These  were  conceived 
after    thr    manner    of    the    Babylonian    «l.g.on    a 
occupying  two  separate  realms  or  kingdoms.     In  the 
togdom  of  light  were  the  upper  heavens  and  eartl, 
orefided   over   by   glorious    Aeons,  and    havmg   God 
as  head,  the  Primal  Good,  whose  attributes  were 
love,  faith,  fidelity,  nobility,  wisdom,  gentleness   know- 
ledge,    understanding,    memory    and     '"^'g'''-     J*^' 
kVnldom    of  darkness   had    also   at    its   head   female 
pTrLnifications,   but    it   was    not    P'-'d«> ,  ^f  .^^ 
God       From    all   eternity   these   two    kingdoms   had 
^n    opposed   to   each    other.     They   were   spacially 
STrated    the  kingdom  of  light  above    the  kmgdom 
Tdarkness  below;   the  lower  side  of  the  kingdom 
of   light    coming    in   contact   with   the  upper  side   of 
the    kingdom   of  darkness.     The  one  kingdom  nev  r 
encroaches   on   the   other,  but  each  remains  entirely 
Zinct.     There  is  no  special  difficuty  in  seeing    ha. 
Mani    after   the   fashion   of  the   religions   of  nature, 
imaged   spiritual    powers  as  vast  physically   extendi 
Ses,  thus  converting  abstract  properties  into  spacial 
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of  spiritual   forces.     ?™m  th.   t^  ^^i"'"   '^^   ~"''''« 
arose   Satan    and    his    dTml        ^"^''°™  "^  '^='^''"<=" 
Mani,  like  the  later  flishTr'    "'""P""""    which 
from    Persia,    aTd  ^^wfh     ^'°"',"° ''°"''t  borrowed 
Catholic    Christianity       U,,rKu-   ""'^"^''    ^"'° 
Satan    made    an     assault  ?n.^^'?"    '""'^    "«"=- 
making  the  point   of  h      atU  th     .^'^    "'  "^'''• 
meet   this   attack   the   uLfr^    ^   ''ght-earth.     To 
man,"    endowing   It  S  the  T'"'    "'^   "P"-^' 
Satan    was   victoriou^      Then   th     r  ^P"!?    ''^™"'^- 
came  forth,  and   by  the  h.l       r         '"ght-God    himself 
Satan    and    {"Lt^.!'"lll"'''^'°"^--on,iu.red 

man."  however,  was  LedTi"'",.  ^''^  "P"™-' 
because  in  the  conflict  whh  Sat  T"*  '"'°  ""=  ^''y'^. 
were  intermingled  w.th  the  1  "^'"""'^  °^  ^"^ness 
command  of  the  feht  r  J  T""''  °^  ^'^^''  ^t  the 
earth   were    made    anH  ^'   ^■'''''"   ''«''^«"s  and 

the  angels  onfght  The'"  •"''!""  "^  '"^  A»-. 
-n  a,Lg  witKhe  h^^  S  X"  "^''"  '■"  '"^ 
work  of  redemption;  [„  T  J  ""^  °"  '^^ 
the  mother  of  l,Te    and  ,n   T       ?"    "    ^"throned 

primal  elements  of  anima,  life  n"  ''"'  "'  '"«= 
entirely  devoid  of  1,^^^  L-  ,  ""^  '"°'^<^  '^  "ot 
everywhere  and  whifh  "eC  ''  "'"'  "^  <^'«'"-d 
there  wait  for  liberlttn'  Wh LV"  ,h""^  '"'■"^'' 
«  the  creation  of  good  soiri  '^  "  "^^^^^^d 

of  Satan,  in   union   with  *^  "'^  Pf°<'"« 

Satan,  in VormnTmaTpuI'-'ntoT-"  T"  '"''■  «"' 
■ght,  of  which  he  had'  robb  d  the'T-^H  ""'"'''^  °^ 
'"   order   to    rule  with  .  kingdom   of  light 

the«=fore   a   double   natu^t' "'f'^-     """"^    'ad 
'■-age   of   Satan    whit   v;t^"^   ^°'"""^    ^^'"^   the 

'■•^^^  --ad\"i\r:ier?,irrhe°: 
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of  light  and  darkness,  good  and  -U ;  and  hence  th 

r^sfand  a  pu.fication  of  the  Pan.cUs  ^  1^ 
are  ^.^^^''^^f'^^^^J.r'^^l^^^.isn.  was  of 
rCngly  a^scerr^acter.  The  elect  njust  ahsta.n 
11  a^fa,  rood  and  .ine  and  *ough  ^hey^ - 
permitted   a    vegetable    ^let,   they    ar 

,oSd.  0.=  «..  "J  "»»-  "  ""  ™™  °'  '" 
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merely  forml^^X-^^^.o^  ^^^''^^-'^»^s  *"» 
and,  above  all  to  urn  T^  u  .'  '°  P"="==  ■"ag'c. 
double    mLmV,iT^^    -.'"''"=  "^^» 

the  view  tharon  V  thi  I  f  '=''"=<=t"'»«c  feature  was 
religious  tmth  Vhe  t  -T"  '"  '"""  P°'-»''°"  "f 
hierLhy      At  tZl   ^'""^^'"'^"   <=h"rch    formed    a 

of  gentleness?  then  tlT  ''f  ''''''"'•  °^  -- 
»ns  of  knowledge  ne"t  the  en''  "^  '""'"P''  "'^ 
the   sons  of  undfrslandij ;  tn  £  X/The^"'' 

-7^s^rf:errhf£i"l^ 

MancTaeans  Lt  ''T.^"r''"^  "'°"S'"  ">=''  *e 
the  Old  Trtarel"to  ~t  Gfd"^'^  "'"r  °^ 
morphic  way  as  he  h^M  '^  •  ^  '"  *"  ^"thropo- 
divine  naZ'  whit  thi  '  ""'  '"=°"'P»ti'>'e  with  The 
dishonou^d  60^  S  S^-esentinr  "J  ""=  f"'""^"' 
true  God,  men  whlTvefand  actioI"°""'''  °'  "^^ 

ev.1  could  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of 
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man-   rather  it  seemed  to  him   to  be  the  ineviUble 
Zln  of  his  nature.     On  the  other  hand    .t  was    as 
^  thought,  impossible  to  attribute  ev.l  to  God.  and 
therefore  the  Manichaean  doctrine  of  an  evil  prmcple 
S°y  foreign   to  God,  seemed  to  afford  a  way  of 
t^cape  from  the  blasphemous  idea  that  God  was  the 
Tuthor  of  evil.     Another  thing  which  attracted  h.m  m 
Manichaeism  was  the  high  place  it  gave  to  the  love  of 
truth,  asserting  that  man  must  m  no  case  accept  any 
Wng  not  demonstrable  by  reason.     Augustme  was  al^ 
drawn  to  Manichaeism  by  the  reputation  for  hohness  of 
Mani  and  his  followers,  and  by  their  ascefc  practices 
which  he  vah"^  all  the  more  from  their  contrast  to  the 
Hfe  of  Lse  .  <■  had  formerly  led.     In  embracmg  Man.- 
chae°  rA^-    ane  did  not  feel  that  he  was  abandomng 
ChrUtUnity,  for  the  Manichaeans  of  his  day  gave  a  h.gh 
place  in  their  system,  at  least  in  words,  to  the  founder 

of  Christianity.  „  r,f.»«r!«  " 

Augustine's  remarks  on  A"=totle  s  "  Categor  es 
which  he  read  in  his  Manichaean  period,  show  that  he 
Za^^not  able,  in  his  preoccupation  with  the  new  problems 
Tf  hfs  age,  o  appr^iate  the  aim  of  Aristotle  m  this 
aniJysis  of  the  main  elements  by  which  being  is  charac- 
terized.  The  use  Augustine  made  of  it  was  to  apply  0 
hi"  Manichaean  conception  °f  .G«l.  -  ^  ^S 
extended  substance,  the  categories  which  for  Aristotle 
were  simply  the  most  general  modes  of  determining 
Things  In  this  external  application  to  a  foreign 
mltfe  of  predicates  accepted  on  authority,  we  have 
Sie  beginning  of  a  false  method,  which  afterwards 
olaved  so  large  a  part  in  Scholasticism. 
'iChitwenfy-sixth  or  twenty-seventh  year  Augusune 

wrote  a  work  on  the  Beautiful  and  F.t.     The  aesthet 
Z^  which   he   here  laid    down   we  °nly  kn<>^-    " 
Sne^l,   for   at   the   time   when    he   wrote   the    Con- 
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"  Fit."  which  consist  ^'.K  '''^""e"'»h«  from  ft  the 
one  thing  and  anotter  "  h  ''°"*°'"  ''^'''°"  "«="-'='=" 
being  is'"beaS•^J,^f,^°Tr'  '"'^  "^'"^ 
a  symmetrical  whole,  wWle  the  sho.«™'  ""^  °^ 
to  the  foot.     Augustine   ho  'f    "'    ="  '"'^P'^'' 

from  what  he  sts'in  ? Ler  ^IViL  r'  7  '".^"'^^ 
18-21   xxii   Tr■^  ~  •  .  ■      ,       ^  ^-^^  Ctvitate  Dei  vi 

than  the  :;mmeiLT  mof  •  ""  ^'^  '"^""f"'  '^  "-o- 

of  opposite^Tn  accorZrwlh\'  '"^  ''=  ^°"'"^' 
at  the  time,  he  apphes  thl  TheL  f^t^'u"^  '"""S"* 
the  universe  as  a  whole  As  th.^  '^'  '^""'"■"'  '° 
the  two  opposite  X^.X^^T^ZIT^^  ^^^^^^ 
■t  >3  a  unity,  it  does  not  cease  to^  ^autilL  'h  ^'' 
contains  what  is  noxim,.  ,„  1  j  '^^"'"«'  because  it 
due  place  in  tie  wor  d  and  'o  T''"°"^-  ^vil  has  its 
beauty  of  the  whole  Vv\j  "  "  ='"=""■*'  '°  the 
nises  with   the  M^ieh?-"  ^""^l""^'  °^  '°"^'^-  harmo- 

Philosophicafcree  ^tgu's^e^'t-''"  1°™"="^  ''^^ 
that  in  this  attemnf  ,  ^"*  ,"^     I'  '^  worth  observing 

attract  us  Au^Tt^els ""  ""  "^^  ''^^"«^"'  °''J=<=t^ 
going  solution  TcTce  L'trthf'  "Z""  ''^  ^'"^- 
of  God,  but  insists  „Z.  ^   ■  ^°°^   providence 

existence  of  u^s  ZUtl.  ll^Z^Z  f  '"^ 
My   that    he    owed    thi,   JL  °         °'  ^  *™e  'o 

Manichaeism,  but  we  tn  hTrdT  Z"^    °'   """^^   »° 

that  he  found  Man,^LeLm\"'LttirTus;"H:!^"^ 
he  had  reached  a    noint       j    attractive,  just  because 

point,  when  optimismTould  "„.  'J^'  '"'  ''''''"'  ^ 
full  recognition  o  t"e  s  en^h^o^  """'""'^  '''"  ' 
again  could  the  wor  d  1^  Ta^L     T'""""'     ^'''' 

-P-.emofexistenc^CSr:rS-:^ 
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in  some  way  reconcile  it  with  goodness.  Such  an 
explanation  Augustine,  at  this  time,  was  not  prepared 
to  give ;  and,  therefore,  in  his  aesthetic  theory,  as  m  his 
theological  creed,  he  was  content  to  assume  the  unity 
of  God,  while  yet  he  maintained  that  ugliness  and  evi 
were  abstract  opposites  of  beauty  and  goodness.  That 
both  sides  of  the  antithesis  existed,  and  were  essential 
to  the  unity  of  the  whole,  he  dimly  saw,  but  so  long  as 
he  absolutely  opposed  them,  it  was  impossible  logically 
to  unite  them  in  a  consistent  doctrine. 

We  have  now  to  see  how   Augustine  was  led  to 

discard   Manichaeism.     The   first  impulse  to  a  more 

adequate  theory  came  from  his  study  of  the  science  of 

his  day,  and  especially  from  the  study  of  astronomy. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this   study,   it  is  true,  was 

to    lead   him   into   the   false   path   of    the  ^belief  in 

astrology  ;'but  from  this  he  was  freed  by  what  might 

be    called    a    crucial   experiment.     If  astrology    was 

right    two    persons    born   under    precisely   the  same 

planetary  influences  ought  to  have  precisely  the  same 

fate.     Now,  it  30  happened  that  a  rhetorician  called 

Firminius   and   a   slave   were   born   under   the  same 

conjunction  of  planets,  their  horoscopes  having   been 

carefully  taken  by  two  eminent  astrologists.     The  one 

became  a  rich  rhetorician,  the  other  was  a  poor  slave. 

This  fact   seemed   to  Augustine   to   demonstrate  the 

absurdity  of  astrology.     In   rejecting   the   divmatooj 

elements   of  astrology,   Augustine,   however,   retained 

what   was   permanent   in  it,  and  it  was  partly  from 

his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  astronomy  of  h. 

day  that   he   was  able   to  see   how  flimsy  were  the 

pretensions  to  universal  truth  of  the  renowned  Faustu^ 

the  Manichaean  apostle.    From  that  moment  his  ardour 

for  Manichaeism  cooled,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 

find  that  soon  afterwards  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  only  rational  attitude  is  absolute  Ho.,Kf 

-^^cHsisorHis.iCar.^'rr^t 
^^!"'-    f''''''.°P"""'  °f  Augustine,   so  far   is  of  the 

always  the  de^^lVeLSn  A^u^rn^r^^th^lv^ 

t^ali^g   t  ere  Tee™^  T^  ^"'^T'   °'  '"'^  ^""'"^^ 
that  t™th    ti!  ?  "^  "°  °*"  conclusion  than 

w"  belnnH  !/         u'  P'^"'  °^  philosophy  in  Cicero 

fha^r;i-tir.=  -£^^^^^^ 
-.sti£„r.o;t^Se"-s:?'^' 

the  cleiest  ^nf,n    ^  '  '"''''"  *"  ^"*^  ^°^  '"tie 

Clearest   .ntellect   can    penetrate   the    veil   behind 
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which  God  seems  to  hide  Himself,  it  was  natural 
to  conclude  that  truth  was  for  God  alone,  and  that 
man  must  be  contented  with  appearance.  Nor  is  it 
uninstructive  to  consider  that  the  scepticism  of  Augus- 
tine was  really  a  dogmatism.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
that  it  was  burdened  with  the  fundamental  contradiction 
which  besets  all  scepticism— th  contradiction  of  claim- 
ing to  know  that  one  knows  nothing — but  that  it 
exhibits  the  union  in  one  person  of  a  belief  in  the 
existence  and  majesty  of  God,  with  the  inconsistent 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  comp'-ehending  reality.  But 
Augustine  was  not  one  to  rest  in  a  mere  blind  belief 
Though  for  the  moment  he  had  come  to  despair  of  the 
power  of  man  to  reach  truth  by  himself,  his  longing 
after  truth,  or  what  to  him  was  the  same  thing,  his 
longing  after  God,  was  unquenchable.  Nothing  short 
of  God  could  satisfy  this  "God-intoxicated"  man. 
This  explains  why,  in  his  next  phase,  he  was  ready 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Church  as  a  means  of  certifying 
what  the  individual  in  his  isolation  was  inable  to 
accomplish,  and  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  Ambrose, 
who  was  the  main  instrument  in  revealing  to  him  a 
form  of  Christianity  that  gave  satisfaction  at  once  to  his 
head  and  his  heart. 

Augustine,  however,  was  not  a  facile  convert.  What 
at  first  attracted  him  in  Ambrose  was,  not  the  ideas, 
but  the  captivating  style  of  this  master  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  But  gradually,  under  the  spell  of  the 
refined  Christian  scholar,  Augustine  came  to  see  that 
the  Christian  faith,  as  hi^ld  by  men  of  "light  and 
leading,"  was  very  different  from  the  simple  creed  of 
his  youth,  and  that  it  was  not  open  to  the  charges 
which  the  Manichaeans  were  wont  to  bring  against  it 
No  more  than  they  did  Ambrose  accept  as  ultimate 
the  anthropomorphic  representation  of  God,  which  the 
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"'■■ve";  that  is.  the  Ueral  m!ln'  .""  'P'"'  '"'"'«* 
faith,  the  allegorical  el^hrV^'^r '"7. '"'"^^ 
cr.tic.sm  of  the  Manichaeansl-K  ^"'  ""  ™»"e 
identical  with  the  later  'ttl7tr^  """  '"  "'  ""''"" 
Deists-wa.  outflanked  V  °^  "^''''*""'  """"T 
Ambrose,  in  eveT^ord' he  ^'T  ""'^  ^"-  ^"^ 
"me  conception  of  &^,,    »P°ke.  betrayed  that  sub- 

contrast  to'the  halfS^telt  T'  "'''=''  ""  '"  ^"arp 
infinitely  diffused  ight  wh.VK """  "  °^  ^°^  "'  «" 
Manichaeism.  Here  Aul^  ""  characteristic  of 
answer  to  his  d«Lt  ?„^  '"•=  ^'='"'=<^  '°  And  an 
ception  of  God  TaioT'Tent"  '  *<'"''>'  -"" 
'he    world,  and   especi  j  v  In  ""  '^'"''™'«'  '"at 

rjit  of  two  oppoi:::' tLsTut  r  fr  "-= .  '•"•"'' 

God.  and  that  man  was  rof  hT  J-  ^  creation  of 
of  necessity,  but  wasThe  fl.;;  '"  ""^  '■^°"  chains 
the  veryfrnpulse  ^htVTad  h'°'.'''''^^*^-  ^hus 
accept  Manichaeism-  he  ^nl.'  'l'^  "^"^"^""o  '° 
of  the  perfection  and  ^^^^^0^'  '^T"'""' 
to  cast  it  aside.     The  idea  „fr  J    '^°^-"°»^  'ed  him 

the  gr»ss  Manichaean  c'clS  ofV^,"'  '""•"^"'^ 
magnitude,  and  the  conceDt^on  f  u  '^  as  a  vast 
God  showed  him  that  th.  J     r  ^'''°'""=  ""''ty  of 

was  untenable  Amtot  bv"""  °'  '*"=  ^^--haeans 
hling-blocks  in  h.^  way  had  ^1"^'"^  '"'  "'^'■"  ^f"- 
a  Christian.  There  w«^,''  P^'^'^^^'i  him  to  be 
produced  a  strong  J"°  ^"°">f  -'-">ent  which 
Convinced  as  he  wis  ofSL°"  ^"^ustine's  mind. 
When  left  to  itself  he  waV^^^'^  °' !'"'"='" '"-"n 

»n  a  higher  authority      The  Ch"    iJ'         '°  ^'"  ^'^ 
^-•'-    through    I  Ji'?--s--ed. 


I'll  I 
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which  no  other  .yrtem  h«l  .tulned.    Why  then  Aould 
he  not  «lmit  thit  the  Church  i.  the  ""i"""^";,  "f^" 
truth  ?    In  .11  things  we  are  deP«nd«"' »P°"  »      ""  U 
wTy  not  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Ch«.rclv  which  i. 
the  only  guarantee  to  us  of  the  nature  of  God  ?     If  the 
Church^eveal.    to    u,    a    truth,   "^.ch    we   c^no 
di«:over  for  ourselves,  are  we  not  compelled  to  admk 
It  it  is  a  divinely  appointed  -'"■■"«"' "f^,"^'^'', 
which  the  means  of  salvation  is  revealed  to  >"an?     For 
Tugustine  these  solutions  were  as  yet  ">"«>y  P"""' 
ma«c.  but  he  was  strongly  disposed  to  accept  thern^ 
W^  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  overstate  the 
attitude  of  Augustine  at  this  time.     He  was  st.U  very 
far  from  that  clear  and  organized  system  of  truth,  whch 
he  afterwards  developed.     He  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  conceiving  of  GodTs  pure  spirit,  and  was  m  corjUnua 
danger  of  falling  back  upon  the  easier  conception  of 
Sod  as  an  infinitely  extended  substance.    Nor  could  he 
quite  satisfy  himself  that  man  was  truly  free.       f  man 
?s  free  what  is  the  origin  of  evil  in  him  ?     Does  it  come 
IoTm     Then.  God  is  not  all-powerful,  since  there 
ut  Ae  worid  a  principle  which  is  foreign  and  even 
hostile  to  Him.     Does  it  proceed  from  an  ev.1  sp  n 
whid.  acts  upon   man?      But   this  only  pushes   the 
iSt"  further  back.     ^or.  whence  comes  the  evU 
will  of  this  spirit  ?     Does  it  proc«d  f""  G^f  '  J^ 
cannot  be  true,  for  God  is  good    ""-^  cannot  be  the 
author    of  evil.      Unable    to    solve    these    problems, 
Augustine  was  thrown  into  despair. 

The  transition  from  th:  state  °f  Pf  "'^*!°"  '° 
faith  in  Christianity  was  made  through  the  medium  of 
Satonism.  To  understand  the  influence  wh^h 
N^platonism  exercised  on  Augustine,  we  mu  ha  = 
S  our  minds  a  clear  idea  of  its  origm  and  its  mam 
features. 
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the  'trange   and   i„°Le^   PWIowphy.     It  present, 
reluctantly  aCdon?nlT^     '^''"'l  "^  PWlowphy 

the  first  instance,  wa!  Lrelu        •         P'"'°«'Phy.  in 
religion  with  its  anT„  i  ''^"'""  «''«  traditional 

its  mytkol^     TtefiTT^""'.'''  P°'>'"'"""-  ""d 
pcrsonmcat^  and  Lu™t/      '°P^"'  '"^'"''«<*  ">« 
«H«ipn,  and"ferba?k""Srtr'^:- °/ '^^  P°P"'« 
principle  which  lay  at  the  ^si,  of  ,M  fv         ",*  ""S'« 
and   Aristotle   the   nation,!      ^"""S'-     '"'''a'" 
and  converted  it  a"tnlST„  XhteT-"^' 
was  conceived  as  a  pure  intelhW.  J!      .  ^'  ^"""' 
*If-conscious.  and  self^omp if    Th^^^      •^^*°"''- 
cureans,  maintaining  a  duXk  eth^^    Stoics  and  Epi- 
to  construct  a  systel  wWch    hon  W     ^   "''  '^'"'"^  ""'^ 
the  individual  exolaTn^H  »        ?J     ^""  »'"ft«ion  to 
means  of  all4o?    F^l '^  ^'  "''"°"''  ""6'°"  ^y 
ism.  which  bought  t!rh  're'tn*'""  '""'"'  ^ccpt.' 
*o  dogmatic  schooKthft  ,ht  uh^r'""^"""  "^  ">« 
world  is  beyond  the  rUch  of  th-  i  ""'""  °^  """ 

at  this  point  that  N<^Dll  •  ''"'"''"  """'*■  "  '^as 
doctrine  of  the  nIS;'?  '"""  ^°"""''  *'*  '■'» 
and  the  necessL "fTw^L      "'''[  "^  ""=  ^'»°''"'. 

could  not.  it  is  trii»  K„- .  POwer.     Reason 

absolutei;  Je^:;  '^IZTT^J^:  1^^  "l!"" 
the  immediate  and  sensible  anH  .""  *'~^'= 

-'•>%Her  faculty  of^L-'^CX'^^^^^t 


|v 
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cut  upon  re«»on,  and  it  li  held  that  man  Ii  unable  to 
comprehend  the  divine,  what  can  the  product  of  reason 
be  but  more  or  less  systematiied  fictions?     Hence  the 
later  Neoplatonists  fall  back  upon  revelation,  and  this 
revelation  Neoplatonism,  in  accordance  with  its  origin, 
sought  in  the  religious  traditions  of  the  various  national 
religions.     Since  Neoplatonism  had  learned  from  the 
later  Stoics  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  nations  and 
states,  it  found  in  all  religions  ideas  which  had  been 
inspired  by  God,  and  especially  in  those  religions  which 
were  oldest,  and  therefore,  as  was  thought,  nearest  to 
the  divine.     This  explains  why  the  Neoplatonists  gave 
special  weight  to  the  ancient  oriental  religions.      Of 
course  they  could  not  accept  these  religions  with  all 
their  confused  and  fantastic  imagery,  but  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  allegorical  method  they  imported  into  them 
a  spiritual  significance.     This  was  the  material  which 
the  later  Neoplatonists  regarded  as  the  basis  of  philo- 
sophy.    They  sought  to  construct  a  philosophy  which 
should  sum  up  all  past  philosophy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  develop  a  religion  which  should  comprehend 
within  it  all  eariier  religions.     The  Neoplatonic  philo- 
sophy, therefore,  presupposes  the  religious  syncretism  of 
the  third  century,  and  thus  becomes  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  nligion.     What  was  its  precise  influence  on 
Christianity  is  a  difficult  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised   a   direct   and   powerful  influence  on 
western  theology,  and,  above  all,  on  Augustine.     In  his 
doctrine  of  God,  matter,  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  freedom,  and  evil,  Augustine  learned  much  from 
Neoplatonism,  though  it  is  also  true  that  he,  more  than 
any  other  early  theologian,  made  explicit  the  distinction 
between  Neoplatonism  and  Christianity. 

The  founder  of   the    Neoplatonic   school    in  Alex- 
andria is   supposed   to  have  been   Ammonius  Saccas, 
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who    died    about 
diidpli    " 


the 
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Like     the     gS,     and     T^^T  N~Pf«toni.m. 
Plotinu»  sought    o'vean  f»"°''-^«'platoni,t.. 

(0  How  dof,  the  aLi  ^  "^  •"  '*^  'iuestions: 

<<-  -„  app£„^t"AbX  ;'t'  ^t^-  "-"^ 
«n»wer    the    first    question     he    hln  ~'*'"e   «° 

prevalent  view,  that  tl^ere  is  a  ''?"''"    '°    '^^ 

partaking  partly  of  the  nl!  r  .""  "^  emanations, 
the  natufe  of  the  finhe  ■!'»  '^'  '""""'•  '"'"^  °f 
»«ond  question  he  fe  Is' bld,"*!"^  '°  ""'*"  'he 
ecstasy  or  inspLtfon     n      K    k'*"  ""^  '^"  "^  »  divine 

distinctions":?'  hougM^rd't  T'  'T"'^'""'  ""  '"' 
into  a  mystical  union  4th  , hi  ah"^  '""" 

Plotinus   adopts    therr  Absolute.     But  while 

ecstasy,  he  "^  J'  /37he  "'  ^ "'*"°"  '"^ 
eaprice  of  the  Gnostics  hC»  J  ^"'"vagance  and 
and  coherence  .^tothe  stfie  ^f '""°""^."°"  °'  ""^'^ 
gradual  elevation  of  the  huZ  "r^.-^f  "'""S,  and  by  a 

in  sense,  through  a  ^rc epTon  oTIh  "1  "'  ''""^"''°" 
of  the  world,  to  a  co^^,"  eCsio  of'the  "  ""'r  '"'"">' 
existence  by  the  intellitv-nr  j  <:  ,  P"*^  '°™s  of 
ecstasy,  whfch  he  ,^J^f "'?.'  V"^  "P^''^  '°  Philosophical 

nation'  As  PhL  he  d^htt^Tarhld  If "''  T'' 
doctrine  of  ideas  fr«™  iw  ^°    borrowed  his 

versely.  th  t^ j^Traf  a"'"'  "  '''°*'""'  "^'^'-^^d.  -^O"" 
Gnost!^i,„,  is  due'  o  th  fc'XtV'  "'  ^^'""'  "'"■ 
to  the  west.  "'*'  ""^  =»*'  *as  indebted 

rial:  aid  tLtL°thrc"''"°"-'''°^^^^  *—  ^-n- 
reahty-the    pure    id^!  conception  of  three  g,ades  of 

constLte  theXc  of  .he"-  IT "^''"^  '"''""'  -"ich 
and  the  phenomS  wo-^ld    ZtTu'\'''''''''°"' 

'he  realm  of  ideas  or  i„titligS:L^t%raS 


UMIl 
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One,  in  which  even  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object 
is  transcended,  while  beneath  the  phenomenal  world  is 
the  abstraction  of  matter  or  purely  potential  bemg.    The 
combination  of  these  five  elements-the  absolute  One 
the  intelligible  forms,  the  world-soul,  the  phenomenal 
world  and  matter— constitutes  the  universe ;  and  these 
grades  of  being  are  arranged  in  a  descending  series, 
beginning   with   the   absolute   One   and  ending   with 
matter.     In  thus  adapting   Platonic  and   Aristotelian 
conceptions  to  his  doctrine  of  emanation,  Plotinus  has 
transformed  the  elements  which  he  borrows.     For  Plato 
and  Aristotle  there  was  no  reality  higher  than  the  mtelli- 
gible  realities  which  constitute  the  essence  of  intelligence, 
whereas    Plotinus  makes  these  merely  an  incomplete, 
though  true,  revelation   of  the  Absolute.'     The  only 
ultimate  reality,  as  Plotinus  holds,  is  the  Absolute— the 
One  as  contrasted  with  the  Many,  the  Infinite  as  opposed 
to  the  Finite.     As  the  source  of  all  being,  it  is  the 
absolute  cause,  and  the  only  true  being  ;  but,  since  in 
it  the  finite  finds  its  end,  it  is  also  the  good.     We 
cannot,   however,   predicate    moral    properties   of  the 
Absolute,  because  all  determination  is  limitation.     The 
absolute  One  is  therefore  without  extension,  Ufe,  or 
thought,  and  even  the  predicate  of  being  is  inadequate, 
—not  because  the  Absolute  is  empty,  but  because  no 
finite  predicate  or  sum  of  predicates  can  characterize  it. 
By  its  very  nature  it  is  absolutely  pure,  and  has,  there- 
fore, no  material  substrate.     We  must  rather  define  it 
as  pure  energy.       As  such  the   Absolute  necessarily 
produces  being  distinct  from  itself  in  an  eternal,  timeless, 
and  necessary  process,  but  without  being  itself  m  any 
way  affected,  since  there  is  in  the  Absolute  itself  no 

■Th«e  art,  however,  tendencies  towards  the  Mysticism  of  Plotinus  in 
Plato  and  ArUtotle.  See  Caird's  Th,  Evolution  of  Thtology  «  the  Grut 
miosofhtrs,  11.  J36<f- 
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process.     The  origination  of  finite  beine  is  ther.-fn~ 
emanation  from  tlie  Absolute,  of  whiTh  rt  s  In  ^         " 
m.rror.     The  further  it  is  fron,  tee  or^^inaf  bTfth' 

Stea'iVt"'^   f.    ^"  --^  'a 
vanishing  atay  in   LZ  '  u  "''^'^-     "'""'««'y 

ss^'„rr£  «',"-- 

Absolute,  as  derivative  ft  T         '"    "«"'«  *ith    the 
Absolute  itself  hnt  „ni    lu    ^?°'"'^ :   '»  «  not  the 

-•t  TwrraL'ire's  Chte^rLr''^^^^^^^^^^  °^ 

comprehends.      So     far    as^Sde'    "  ^"'Pletely 

events,  they  a«  calW  4„,  "'"^      ""^    "^"^^    °f 

the  n!!   is    an    L-T   "■>  "'\'^°''d-''°"'.  which,  like 

to  the  Ko     as  the  Ta«r      '"^l"'''-     ''  '■"  '=''"'='1 

Its    illumlnlfon    it    H  '■^'^*''''  '°  '^^  Absolute. 

um.nat.on    ,t    derives    from    the    NoO,,    which 
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entirely  interpenetrates  it.  but  it  is  itself  in  contact 
with  the  phenomenal  world.  The  world-soul  is 
capable  of  preserving  its  unity  in  the  Now,  but  it 
may  also  unite  with  the  corporeal  world  and  thus 
be  divided  into  parts.  In  its  essence  it  constitutes 
the  one  single  soul-the  world-soul— but  in  this 
single  soul  are  many  individual  souls,  which  may 
either  permit  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  the  ^ov(  or 
may  lose  themselves  in  the  finite. 

The    soul,  which  is  in  its  nature    changeable,  pro- 
duces the  corporeal  or  phenomenal  world.     When  at 
its  best  it  reduces   the   many  to  harmony.     Plotinus 
celebrates    the    beauty    and    glory  of   the  world,  and 
in  this  respect  he  differs  from  the  Christian  Gnostics 
who  regarded  the   phenomenal  world  as  evil.     When 
the   idea   subdues    matter   to   itself,  when   soul  rules 
over  body,  the  world  is  beautiful  and  good.     It  is 
a  shadowy  image  of  the  upper  world,  and  the  various 
degrees   of  better   and  worse   are   necessary   to   the 
perfect    harmony   of   the  whole.     In    point    of   fact 
however,  the  phenomenal  world   exhibits   a   strife   ot 
opposites.     The  result  is  a  conflict  in  which  *='=■* 
a  perpetual  coming  to  be   and    ceasing  to  be.     The 
explaMtion  of  this  conflict  is  that  there  is  m  bodies 
a    material    substrate.     Matter   is   the   indeterminate, 
that  which  is  destitute  of  all  quality,  the  w  <";•     A^ 
devoid    of  form  and  idea,  it  is  evil ;    as   capable   ot 
form,  it  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 

The  process  of  spiritual  life  consists  in  a  gradual 
ascent  to  God  in  an  order  the  inverse  of  that  by 
which  the  Absolute  has  revealed  itself  in  the  series 
of  emanations.  The  human  souls  which  have  de- 
scended into  bodies  are  involved  in  the  sensible,  and 
are  the  victims  of  desire,  which  causes  them  to  sees 
for  liberation  from  true  being.     But  they  are  capable 
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■'^  t™e  bein,.  asclnd  ITCl^^^f^'  '°  ^«-" 
«">=■  In  this  return  conlfL  "I  ^'°"'  ''*'''=^  " 
effort  after  God  and  Jeadrto  r^  "1;  ''^''^  ''  »"» 
ethical  theory  appropriates  and  ^'°"""^    '"    ^is 

series,  all  the  o'^^Lr'syte;;3"' """^^' '"  ^  ^"duated 

all  are  the  virtues  ofThlordin,  "^-     ^°"^»'  "^ 

the  purifying  virtues/tnd  ts^  thrd"-^"''"  ^°"''= 
The  virtues  of  the  citi/en  ™  ,  !  "^""'"^  ^'rtues 
elevating  the  soul.  The  our7^  "'''""  ''"'  ^''^°^^ 
other  hand,  free  the  soul  fromtr"^  ^"'"'''  °"  '^e 
■•'  "ack  to  itself,  and  thrto  thrf -'  '"'  """^ 
elevation    man    again   become,  »  •       "^^     ^^   '^'" 

being,  and  is  liLated  Zm  "  .fP'"'"-*'  and  moral 
higher  stage  has  to  t  re^  "1?-  ^"'  '^  '«" 
elevate  the  soul  above  L  kI  ^^  "''"  "°'  °"ly 
merged  in  God.  ThTs  takes^oir  f '■^'  '''  ^•'*"  "^ 
of  the  Absolute,  tha  is  ht  ^  .  ^^  '^^  '"'"'"i"" 
God.  Thought  does  L  reach  To  fv  1""''''°''  '° 
thought    attains    only    to    [ht  V  -  '''^''"■°"'  f"'- 

process.     Thought    is    but    a  ''   """^    "    ''''^'f   * 

-tj;  God.  Th!  sou  can  know'Tn'd""""  .'"^  ""'°" 
«"th  the  Absolute  only  "n  the,.,  "T"  '"  =°"'^« 
and  passivity.  Hence  in  /  °^  P^'^^''  ^est 
higher,  it  must  1^  sub]ec"ed  fo"  '"  •'""'"  '°  *"« 
It  has  to  begin  with  thl  .  "  'P'"'"*'  Process, 
things,  their  lmZS\Tl2T"  °'  '=°'p°-' 
returns  into  itself,  and  ret  1  •?  ''""'°"y'  it  then 
r"  "ature;  from  whence  t,'"."'  ^^P'"'  "^  ''^ 
the  world  of  ideas      Th      "  *'=^"'''  to  the  No,",,  to 

'»«  One  and  ShLt  ;\'Toic'e°:r; '1,  "^'  "°'  «"^ 
^e   have    made   oursdves^"    h!  "'  *°  "=  "^ot 

;"!o   the  deepest   depthTwheS  Tit    "    """"    P"'"^' 
th-ngs  is  lost.     Then    if  ■       '    ""^embrance   of 

ihen    .t   perceives   God-the   source 


^^■i^. 
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of  life  the  principle  of  being,  the  cause  of  all  good- 
ne^  he  Jt  of  souls.  At  this  moment  .t  enjoys 
thT'hS^est  and  most  indescribable  felicity:  .t  .s  ^ 
it    we^    absorbed    in    God,    lost    m    the    light    of 

^'Thl'^religious    philosophy    of   Plotinus  was    of  an 
abstract    character' and   independent    of   the    national 
rel  gions.     In    accommodation    to    the    popular    con_ 
s^  o'u sness,  however,  he    represented    the    N-    v  t,    ^ 
emanated  from  the  Original  Bemg,  as  so  to  speak  a 
second    God,   and    the    Xo>.    contained    m    it    as    it 
hey  were  gods.     Plotinus  also  gave  a  new  form  to 
the  myths,  and  defended  magic,  prophecy  and  prayer. 
Compared  with   later  Neoplatonists,  he    is    free    from 
sup?stition    and    fanaticism,  nor    did    he    favour    the 
Jtoration    of    the     ancient     worship    of    the    gods. 
Amone    his    disciples    were    Aurelms    and    Porphjry 
Sus    is    probLly  the  writer  who  ha^^he    mos 
direct    influence    on    Augustine.      He     modified     the 
doctrine  of  Plotinus  in  some  points,  and  endeavour  J 
to  show  that  the  prologue  to  t»>e /iospel  of  John  v.as 
in    harmony  with   the   Neoplatonic    philosophy.     For 
phyr^    was\ot    an    original    thinker,  but    rather    a" 
fnduTtrious  and  careful  investigator,  with  a  considerable 
gift  fir  historical  criticism.     The  fact  that  a  man  o 
fh  s  type  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the   defence   of 
the  ph^osophy  of  Plotinus  and  of  polythe^tic  mysti- 
dL'shows'how  strongly  the  curient  of  the  age    an 
in  the  direction  of  religious  mysticism.     For  Porphyry 
the  end  of  philosophy  is  the   salvation   °f   the  ^ou'^ 
Evil  has  its  origin,  not  in  the  body,  but  •"  the  'Us.e 
of  th.  soul.     Hence  Porphyry  demands  the  strictest 
«lf.restraint.    along    with    the     knowledge    of    G^ 
While  he  protested  strongly  against  the  crude  popuU 
faith  he  had  no  desire  to  destroy  the  national  religions. 
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"^^'X^n.'"'^.:rC  ^?7"-  -   not 

by  men  who  were  either  rU^-  *°    **   *""en 

The  transition  from  Po,X''"%°''  ^™"'^  '8"°"'"'. 
°f  a  louver  type  was^aH  ^  '°  ■"  Neoplatonism 
endeavoured  toXstiralMh,  ^^  J^^blichus.  who 
of  philosophy.  We  Lv  el  ,  T  """'  l-^  ■"«"«, 
Platonism  b/theT^ct  thatTh'  '"hi,""'  ^""'^  "^  N^ 
"as  too  abstract  to  appeal  ,0  tt'""^^  °^  '''°""'«' 
one  or  two  points   UmHiu  P°P"'"  """d-     I" 

■n  the  idea  tha"  ev/l  h  '""^'=  ""  »'J™"ce,  .^ 

-hich    is    stronl  e   '  hV- %n'  '"  ""^  -".  a  poin"^! 

the  human  soul,  and  its  a^  "l,  ^'^^  conception  of 
fh  the  perfeciion  o  gT  Unn°r"''""°"°'"''' 
the  influence  of  Ambrose  anH  M  ,  ''"  """=  ""^er 
tine   had    not    been     'hit   f"''/™P'atonism,   Augus- 

Manichaeanconc^tiono^od  "  '?""'  '"™'"  ^^e 
"■«"'.  Neoplatonfsm  "t:  g^it  h^r '""^'^  "'^"^^ 
un.verse  in  an  entirely  dill'"  Th""""  °'  "'- 
of  thmgs,  as  he  now  learned  ir?'  Jf  '™^  "*'"fe 
the  material  parts  of  wWch  fh  '^  '^""^'  "°'  '" 

•he  form  or  Tnner  orde  t.  7  l'"  composed,  but  in 
from  this  form  we  i  L  "'"f  '"^P'^^-  Apart 
"«1  nature  of 'bTy  and  I'h  ""^  ^T''"^'  "^ '^e 
-'-     It   is   ^indfCtert Uic^tVT '"^  "" 

'Wilth.  account  „,v      ,  "**    '"""    of 
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things  is  discerned.     The  mind  finds  within  itself  the 
conception  of  perfect  forms,  which   are  suggests!  by 
the  vSble  appUrance  of  things.     Thus  the  mmd  s«s 
'eternal  'hings  me«ly  an  imperfect   -Py  o    the 
Irue  realities  or  forms,   which   it   finds   w.thm   .tself. 
ThesI  tntelligible  realities,  however,  have  no  mdepen- 
lent  existence.     There  must  be  an  "'timate  prmaple 
which  is  the  best  of  all  existences-a  =«?■•«"'«  ^^^'y- 
Tth    and   goodness-a   sovereign    unity,   wh.ch   has 
ordained  all'order,  beauty,  and  g°°^n- •.   -  ^^ -'J 
God      It   is   therefore   utterly   unworthy   of  Uoa   to 
^Jesent  Him  as  an  infinitely  extended  magnitude : 
His  nature  is  absolutely  incorporeal ;  He  .s  the  mtel  .- 
Swe  sun  of  the  upper  world,  which  He  contams  J''^^ 
Himself,   and    He  is    present  m  .v'-bU=   object^   "°t 
spacially,  but  spiritually;  that  .s,  m  the  order,  beauty, 

and  truth  found  in  them.  , 

When  he  had  obtained  a  glimp«=  of  th.s  sf«ntual 

idea  of  God  and  the  world.  ^^S'^^^XJ'Zt^  Tt 

delight.     Now,   for   the   first   time,   he   felt   as  if  he 

Assessed  something  like  a  worthy  conception  of  thing. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  Neoplatonism  seemed  to  supply 

a  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil,  whereas  Mani- 

^hri  did  little  more  than  state  the  problem  withou 

solving  it.     To   maintain   that   there  are  two  eternal 

or^nciples  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  reduced  to  one, 

Tas  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God,  which  was  -w 

so  clear  to  him.     But,    if  God    is  One   and  Infinit 

how  are  we  to  explain  the  existence  of  evil?     As  > 

now  seemed  to  Augustine,  Neoplatonism  gave  a  ratio  a 

solution  of  the  difficulty.     If  the  true  -t-e  °  ^  'hmg 

consists  in  its  form,  not  in  the  matter  of  which  it   s 

comJ^d"we  must  seek  for  the  explanation  of  ev, 

„o"i^   matter,    but    in    form.       Now.    the  /orm    o 

thing  is  the  orderly  mode  in  wh.ch  it  exists.     A  thing 
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therefore,  good  in  so  far  Lc  ■.  •  ^"^  substance  is, 
for  nothini  can  "e^",. ^h  ,  '  ^^"^"0^  °'  """"^  ' 
^al'-ze  it,  own  essence.  ThereTre  hi  '"  '°T  ^"^ 
of  goodness.     The  onlv  beinT    1,     '  ''°*=^".  degrees 

-«  be  said  to  eS^G^frTJT  ^f^'"" 
existent.     All  created  thin      u        ■      °^  *'°"«  "  "elf- 
of  negation,    and    thereS'.t'^'""  l^e™  an  ele™«„t 
partial    and    relative      1°    that    it      "^  '""  ""'^  "- 
them  to  be  perfectly  go^d      ThI  • '"    '™P°''"'le    for 
which  compose  the  unive'e  form  t '.""""'"»'"«  '^'ngs 
Those  which  particiDMe  r^o~7  n    !"""'"''  hierarchy, 
those  which  P^SI  ,«rfS"J?'"^''-'-"er. 
so  that  the  degree  of  Tr.,^^       -^        ^'"^  ""  worse, 
determined  ly^  Ij^T  '"  ~''  "''"^  ''  """'y 
all  things  are  Jo^d  ^Th,°^*'"^'™=^-     Nevertheless, 
goodnesf  as  of^^,tg  tlS,  oTf  "'  T^  ''^"=  °^ 
there  is  no  absolute^;J'  *X  t"""     '"■°"°- that 
without  limitation,    we  are   emnir         '  ""^"""^  ''^'■' 
"arks  the  limited  ZntZf   ^  ^'J'^   "   ^""  *hich 
that  nothing  can    ^^'"^^^"'"*°^«'ose  -ho  forget 

God.  And^hen  we'^w  a"ll  "hif  °'"''  """  ^"' 
the  '-hole  for  which  therhaveL'm^l'"  ''''"'■°"  '° 
the  universe  in  its  totality  is  ~rf^H  !i  *"  *'  """ 
the  wisdom  of  the  suplUe'S  '  '°°''  ""''  "^^'"^ 

mora^  ti""',?f£r;nd"":r'''^.'"  '^-^  ■■»  "■"=«' 

consists  in  turning  awav  fro^°  r!l  t"  ''""■*'"■  «-" 
and  the  absolutf  ^  t"  f:^:''!.^'"""""=  "^'"^ 
realities  which  residTrn  G^  ■  that  '  "''"'^"''' 
towards  lower    things    tL=  j    '  '^'    '"    turning 

•ealities,  which  haveTe^sb^;"'  '.T""'  ""'^  «'""»! 
other  hand,  in  turn!nrtowaI  H  k  '"^  5°°^-  ^"  '^- 
— orebei„gr;S*•t;^--- 


f 


ill ! 
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hein,.    and    in  the  suffering  which  follows  the  com- 
Sn'oMn.  he  becon.es  aw„e  "J  a  P^^/^'^;, 

sre:  wfco-^j^i-xt  'r^rz^i. 

""Satonism  thus  seemed  to  solve  *»  prc^-  by 
which  Augustine  had  for  so  long  been  disturbed  But 
:^  thi  satisfaction  of  his  intellect,  ^e  had  nc^^  ^  he 
tells  us  found  a  way  of  escape  from  the  Pa^"""'  J" 
which  he  was  still  a  slave.  He  therefore  made  a  d^U- 
gent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  i"  ^P^f' f "'"  °^  *^j^ 

tain.  <"■"  ,      ^,^  t   Augustine  here 

'^^^d^Uy  hadK  m'ind'il'  we  may  judge  from^ 
Ut«  houghts,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Ne^ 
platonism'had  taught  him  the  ex.stence  o  a  purdy 
Liritual  God,  who  governs  the  world  by  ">^  3''°";' 
but  "had  not  shown  him  the  inner  nature  of  God  on 
^he  contrary,  it  denied  that  God  can  be  known  a.  He 
is      In  the  Scriptures,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believefl 
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man.  sufferin;  and  dll  f    """  """^'^  ">«  "»""'«  "f 

t.-on  of  thfs  inL^e  gtlLrhc^L^d  tl:  r'' ^ 

to  triu„,ph  over  hif  evil  Z^^ls        ""=  '""  """"">' 

Neo£s:;j'^£-t:^t:i;--on^™ 

way  to  God  bv  an  an,U,!i      f  u   '     "  ^"^^^  ^°  ""^  « 

Neoplatonism,  but  hTs  rn^e  'f  "'  .*"=  °^'^'""^  f'°™ 
was  all  his  oJn      GrantTn.  h  '^'"^  °'"  "'^  hint 

wards  did  tha"  externa  ^'  '''^''  "'  ^'^<^''«"  "fe'" 
for  truth,  at  east  r  ''"'T'  ^'^'^^  "°  «™  l^^i^ 
expenence.  It™'  be  ru""?if "'''''  °"'  °""  '""" 
reality,  but  at  leaT^h.  f        ,^".r*'  '"'^  "°  °''J<=«ive 

and  tLefL'S  anlf  I'oVe't  "'^r.""- 
«  nothing  visible,  but  faith  Lifi,  '^^f^'^'  °^  f"'* 
consciousness.      £et  us  thenar  "-f"^'  °''j<^t  °f 

of  ourselves  does  nof  I  J^^  !'  '"  '^  *=  knowledge 
It  is  foT^stSon  hi?  A  °  "^-^  '"'"^'=''S«  °f  God. 
in  his  observX  of  inn"^"'""'  ^"  ^°  '■"*^"'"«1 
seemed  to  Wm  was  the  'T/"""'-  '^'''  "'  '» 
-iving  at  a  ^ttr^ntledgTof'To^"'  ^^^  ■  °^ 
h-s  own  soul,  he  found  that,  like  al  oth,;  J'"""'"'"e 
"  "er  seeking  to  complete'h  s  be  ^  "lUhfj  "!'" 
are  modes  of  this  primary  desirf  Th  V  ^^"^' 
content  to  the  will  and  vTt  th!„        ^  ''^"™'  ^ive 

-  a  power  higher  'thl  fh    seLi^f  """r  L""" 
ever,  when  the  will  »nic     t  7"'""s-      "  is  only,  how- 

free.becausronry  n  w ili^J'^r.^  ''^'  "  '''  "^"^ 
realized.  ^   "*  ^ood  can  true  being  be 
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Man,  then,  is  ever  striving  after  true  being.     But 
wherein  does  true  being  consist?     Neoplatonism  had 
led  Augustine  up  to  the  supreme   unchangeable  per- 
manent Being.     But  if  this  is  the  only  true  bemg,  all 
else,  including  the  human  soul,  must  in  itself  be  non- 
being  ;  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  relative  being,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  one  divine  Being.     As  proceeding  from 
God,  the  universe  is  a  harmonious  whole,  expressing 
the  beauty  of  its  original ;  but  God  Himself  is  the  One 
truly  beautiful.     In  itself  the  universe  is  nothing  :  it  is 
at  best  but  the  image  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  the  one 
only  Being.     This  mystical  conception  of  the  universe 
Augustine  never  quite  transcended,  though  it  is  perpetu- 
ally crossed  by  the  different  conception  of  God  as  self- 
revealing,  and   though   he   goes    on   to  add    elements 
inconsistent  with  it.     From  his  psychological  analysis 
he  had  learned  that   men  are  ever  striving  after  true 
being :  they  hunger  and  thirst  after  God  ;  for  the  soul, 
so  far  as  it  has  being,  is  tx  dto  and  ad  deum.     But 
now  he  made  the  appalling  discovery,  that  the  will  does 
not  will  what  it  seems  to  will.     This  is  the  terrible 
paradox  of  the  moral  life :  we  will  and  yet  we  will  not. 
From  the  dreadful  burden  of  moral  responsibility  for 
sin  and  the  consciousness  of  the  impotence  to  will  the 
good,  arises  the  idea  of  God  as  the  good,  and  of  selfish 
desire  as  evil.     Thus  the  summum  bonum  receives  the 
deeper  sense  of  the  moral  imperative.     At  the  same 
time  Augustine  made  the  experience  that  this  good 
which  took  hold  of  him  was  Love.      Now  he  was  freed 
from  the  monstrous  contradiction  which  had  brought 
him  to  despair.     Now  he  came  to  conceive  of  God  as 
omnipotent   goodness:  the  highest  being  is  the  good 
acting  on  the  will  as  omnipotent   love.     The   highest 
being  is  the  highest  good  as  a  Person.      Evil  is  st^l 
conceived  as  negation,  but  now  it  is  privation  of  good. 
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not  privation  of  beine      "  Nnth: 
W"  " :  thi.  p„po,2„  i,  CO t^!^'  5n  '"'  •  "^ 
the  closest  way  with  th,  „,!      •  •        "^  Augustine  in 
»»«  God  ■'  i  and  The  „„    ."""P^"'"".  "  Nothing  is  good 
the  idea  0/  Love^'c^  'LTh'"'"'  *'''"  ">»  "'"e'^ 
also  the  sole  author  and'th,  ^  """'^  ""^  »"  ^^'ng.  '^ 
^o™  of  self.con,.:ni: X\::  '""-•  °^eood  inV 
«  only  in  so  far  as  he  surfenl      ,.      ""'  "  *  ""'"™. 
•iying.  is  free  only  as  he^Ko,''""-'^.  """^  ""'>'  "^ 
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AUGUSTINE'S  THEOLOGY. 

THE  sketch  of  Augustine's  spiritual  development  given 
in  last  lecture  has  prepared  the  way  for  an  understand- 
ing of  his  theology,  to  a  consideration  of  which  the 
present  lecture  will  be  devoted.     When  we   consider 
the  manifold  elements  which  went  to  the  making  of 
Augustine's  theology,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he 
does    not   succeed    in   constructing   a    perfectly   sym- 
metrical system.     He  is  in  many  respects  a  pioneer, 
and  not  less  so  because  he  imagines  that  he  is  simply 
appropriating  the  creed  of  the  Church.     In  what  has 
vet  to  be  said  I  shall  try  to  indicate  the  various  elements 
that  go  to  form  the   massive  and   imposing  body  of 
doctrine,  which  he  left   as   a  legacy  to  posterity.     I 
shall,  therefore,  give  a  short  statement  of  the  mam 
doctrines  of  Augustine,  pointing  out  incidentally  what 
he  owed  to  Neoplatonism,  and  attempting  to  estimate 
how  far  his  theology  is  an  attempt  to  combine  incon- 
sistent  principles.     That  Augustine  was  the  first  to 
give    Catholic    Christianity   a    definitely    Neoplatontt 
colouring  is  beyond  question,  though  it  is  no  doubt 
true   that    Ambrose   had   already  prepared   the   wa>. 
This  in  itself,  however,  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  the 
Augustinian   system.     It  is  part   of  the   strength  ol 
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Christianity  that  it  hai  been  .ki  ^^' 

•v«'  ■<>  in  harmony  wl,h  iu  funS,  """"'ate  what- 

thosc  who  imagin'^X";'""^»"'"«'  intuition,,  and 

el^mcntsappa^ntlyforri^,:""""  '°  *""''  """ted 
•veo^  imperfect  idea  ofX  tr^!'  7-'°  "'"  '°  »>... 
Chrisnanity  to  its  „„„  hVtory  ft  "'"'?"  °'  P"-^"- 
had  the  power  of  assimilatZ  such  •■""  ^^""^  '*  ''^^ 
"ght  contradictory  elements  that  rr.°"' .''"''  "'  «-' 
»  potent  an  influence  on    h,        F,'"-'«'anity  has  had 

had  to  die  that  it  might  ive  bur th"'  . '"  """"'-"■^'^ 
a  sublimation  of  whaf  the  we  "  fl^r""  ''"V^  *"  '«•>" 
annihilation.  The  questfon^hrn  ^"^  '^'"  ""'"  "><« 
..ne-s  theology  was  influlred  by  CoU;^'"'"  ^"«'"- 
»  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  hl'^u?"'"-'^' ">is 
-  -ceded  in    construc;;^";--'^  -  - 

<'ev?o;rtia^^^:;i'  tf  r  h"  ^— '» 

^hich  al,  his  thouis  It  '  m%"r'=  ''°''"'' 
discover  is,  how  man  mav  com,  .^"  •"=  '""<»  ^ 
God  is  for  him  One  and  All  J"'°  ""'°"  *''"'  God  ; 
of  God  he  flnds  the  hfghest  Weld  "=  =°"'='"P'«'-on 
^n.  it  was  in   his  desire  In  "'•     ^'  *'  have 

God  that  he  became  aTancha~?i\'  """j^'y  °f 
'cason  he  abandoned  Man"ch.I  '  H"^  '°'  ">=  »='"'« 
vinced  that  it  was  H.-kT       •      "'  *''C"  he  was  con- 

*e  NeoplatoLTonteJt  ro"fV  h"",'  ""''  ''''"P'^ 
"ature  of  God.  In  h^  nsJchnl  '?'"'">'  'P'"*""! 
»'»  the  same  motive  wt  at^orltf  "L"  '"^'''"■&»«°"s 
'"  psychology  „,ainly  beca  Je  h/  '  *" '"'^''''«' 
Platonic  view  that  we  can  t  n  ^^'^^^^  'he  Neo- 
ourselves.  "  '*"  ''"°"'  God  only  by  knowing 
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By  his  study  of  Scripture  Augustine  was  led  to  see. 
that;  while  Neoplatonism  had  a  high  concepfon  o   the 
nature  of  God,  it  failed  to  gra-^p  the  fundamental  truth 
that  God  is  essentially  self-manifesting.     Neop  atomsm, 
it  is  true,  maintained  that  God  manifests  H.mse  f  m 
the  Word,  which  it  also  calls  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  the 
Word  is  viewed  as  merely  an  emanation  from  God,  not 
as  a  complete  manifestation  of  his  inner  being,  whjch 
remains   absolutely  unrevealed.     Now,  Augusfne  be- 
lieved that,  in  His  Son,  God  had  completely  revealed 
His  own  nature,  and  that  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
proceeded   the    Holy   Spirit,  which  was   also   identical 
in  nature  with  both.     This  truth  he  found  expressed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  there  is  one  God  in 
three  Persons.     Augustine  is  well  aware  that  .n  speaking 
of  three  Persons  there  is  a  danger  of  denying  the  unity 
of  God,  and  yet  he  insists  that  we  must  maintain  „t 
once   the   unity   and   the   distinction.     We   might,   he 
says,  express   the   doctrine,  in   the   language   c       ic 
Greek   fathers,   by   saying   that   in   God   there   is   one 
"essence"    (o«r.a),   three    "substances       (<-xoTTO<r«9); 
but,  as  the  Latin  tongue  uses  the  terms  "  essence     and 
"substance"    synonymously,    this    would    involve    the 
contradiction    of    saying    that    in    God    there    is   one 
"substance"   or  "essence,"  which  is  also  "three  sub- 
stances" or  "essences."     Now,  God  cannot  be  one  m 
the  same   sense  in  which  He  is  three;  it  is  therefore 
better  to   say  that   God  is  one  "substance     m  three 
"  oersons  "     We  must,  however,  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
d^trine  that  the  three  "persons"  are  thr^  separate 
individuals,  each  of  which  can  be  called  God  ;  for  thi 
would  either  imply  that  there  are  three  Gods,  or  if  w 
make  the  "substance"  a  separate  existence,  that  there 
are   four   Gods.     If  then   there   is  but  one  God,  and 
we  yet  distinguish  the  three  persons,  the  distinction 
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in  each  of  the  ^rs^n? Z  "  .<=o">P'«tely  present 

The  Father  ^"^tMhe  Son  T'q'  '"  fj"^=^"'  ^^y- 

Father,  the  Wit  r!^    !?"   ?    ^°"  "  '^°"'="  by  the 

Son.     In  ord?r  :  Zelis  ""t  '"^  ^"'"^  "<^   ">« 

Augustine  argues  tC  as  th^        ,T  "'°''  '"^-"'■giWe, 

•      is  the  i„,age  of  God  ^  -»  "I"     '      "'^"'""^  "''" 

nature  of  God  by  ^CerW    h''"  '"  '  ""'"^"^'^  '^e 

and  above  all   the  nature  "f  "T"  °'  '^'  ^°'^'^- 

man    is    in    its    „e   on,      'li'     ''°-- ^^e  mind  of 

manifested     in     thrl    d,r  '  ^  ^^^    ""^    ""'"V    i" 

runctions-^emo^n^t^ltr'aS,^    Z   T''"' 
the  mmd  retains  what  is  in  int.tul        ■  niemory 

-hat  it  retains,  and  with^:"  ^mZlV^iX^-'T 
memory    nor    intelligence      While  7hr  """"" 

tinguish  these  three  modes  of  aSitv  o7  t'  "^  "'" 
must  also  observe  that  in  ^Jh  "'V''^  °f  '*'«  "ind,  we 
i»  active.  It  wluld  t  ,  r  """"  "'^  *''°'=  ""nd 
and  infinite  toTransfe^th  '°"I""°"  '^'"«="  "«=  ""i*- 
God,  for  n,an  snXT7:,tnT°"'  ""^"^"^"^  '° 
with  God,  but  since  tht    ''°"^'^'^,"*'  "°'  consubstantial 

™ageofbo?:rar:e;Z^r3aT;a^r^  '"  "'^ 
distinction  which  w*  (;„j  ■  ^       '  '"^  unity-in- 

is  an  analogue  or  he  unLT  tT"  '^'^"""-'--ess 

't   is   true   that  L  .        ^       ""'^  P*'-'""^  "f  God. 

nature  of  God   buTwe  1"       "  ^'^  --P-hend   the 

Father    expresses    the  ""Z""-"^^  "'^  *«  ^'^  'he 

the   Son     Hs    self  In     f''^-""'^""    of    God,    God 

H.^spirir;?isS:SSn-;:t^°'\;i^- 

persons,  the  totaTXine  sdfcon  ""°"  °'  "^"^  '"'-= 
'he  circle  of  these  thr^  fu^  u^s  "he" f"  ^°"'"^""^  '" 
r-„,there.re,  consists  rthis,^f';rr:!.:^ 


mi 
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to  the  production  of  the  divine  self-consciousness. 
But  these  three  functions  do  not  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  one  divine  essence.  The  Father  is  the  whole 
essence  under  the  form  of  memory,  the  Son  the 
whole  essence  under  the  form  of  wisdom,  the  Spirit 
the  whole  essence  under  the  form  of  love.' 

The  distinction  of  persons  in  God  therefore  means 
for  Augustine  the  distinction  of  the  different  functions 
which    are   essential   to   the   divine   self-consciousness. 
Wherein,  ther,  consists  the  essence  of  God  ?     Since  in 
this  essence  God  is  absolutely  single,  His  being,  good- 
ness and   wisdom  are  identical.     Augustine  does  not 
mean  that  in  God  there  is  no  distinction  of  attributes, 
but  that  in  Him  they  are  so  inseparably  united  that 
we  cannot  possibly  think  the  one  without  thinking  the 
other.     We  know  God  rather  through  direct  vision  or 
contemplation    than    by    discursive    thought,   for    m 
discursive  thought  we  pass  from  one  attribute  to  the 
other.     Augustine    is,  therefore,    seeking    at    once    to 
preserve  the  distinction  of  attributes  and  to  combine 
them    into    unity.      There    can   be    no    separation    of 
attributes  in   God,  because,  if  there  were,  they  would 
fall  outside  of  the  divine  essence,  and  would  therefore 
be    contingent.     For    Augustine    the    absoluteness   of 
God    is   bound   up   with    His    perfect    simplicity;    or, 
what   for  him  is  the  same  thirtg,  with    the    insepara- 
bility of  his  attributes.^  _ 

The  reason  why  Augustine  insists  so  emphatically 
upon  the  unity  of  God  is  intelligible,  when  we 
remember  what  his  development  had  been.  After  his 
liberation  from  Manichaeism,  what  he  was  most 
interested   in   was,  not   the    distinction    of   the    three 

./),   TriniM^.  V.  9I01   vi.  6,  8,  u  :  xi.   1-31  ai-  «>■     ^  '<«'"* 
ii.  3.    DiCivitati  Dei,M.if>.    Cmftssimti,  jm.  11- 
*Strmo,  lii.  8-10. 
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persons.     AccordinelvTh-   "^'"    ""=    distinction    of 
he  maintains  tha  te    hree^r""'  °'  "'^  <— ^. 
or    modes    of   being    so  That  T"'  '"  '=''"'"  ^°™^ 
I^rsons    are    in    no    sense    "J^^-  '^"""^    *"d   'hird 
We  have  here  in  L    th!  ,'"     f"'''^'^   '°   "'e    first. 
Trinitarian    doc  rine    Ld     '°^'"'   "'"P'«"°n    °f  the 
first    consistent    attempt    toT    T^    ^'^°    ^^^^  "^e 
conception    of  a    sei7con,W       ™" "'"    "'^    Christian 
-•f-revealing    God.    'S  X;  tl^^^'T'"^   -^ 
the    equality    of   the    three    P.  "T    '^°'^'""e    of 

'nade  a  distinct  advance  it  '°"''  "^"^"'''"^  "as 
in  his  eagerness  to  preset  """°> ''%''="''^''  «''''. 
nature,  he  tends  to  ep  clt  th/"  ''  °^  *"  '""'■"« 
'f  it  were  distinct  from  the  P^r!  "'""""'  °^  ^"'^  =" 
accentuate  the  simplicity  af^T"''  °'  ^'  '--'  to 
d-stmction  of  the  divine  nature  rJ^'^lT  °'  ""> 
fore   remains,  to   exoIainT         u  P''°'''em   there- 

-'^'ed  to  tke  thr^fpei  rr'^f  ^'^'="«  « 
■s  impossible,  so  long  aTwe  hoTd  h'  ?i'°"  '""'^ 
^■mplicity  of  the  divine  essence  Oh  ^  ,'  ''^™''"« 
conception  by  which  a  recon"-.-  ,.  O^v-ously,  the  one 
"  to  grasp  the  idea  LTthe  '°"  ""  ^  '^^''"^ 
*hich  involves  distinction  tlu  '■''"^  ""''^  ''^  »"« 
therefore  in  AugustineT doctrine'he'T"  """"'^  ^- 
hack    upon    the    distinction^  ^"S*""  °'' '"^'hng 

nature,  and  regarding  he  Hr  """^  °^  "«=  ^ivinf 
^  merely  su^ect  vf  Lt  T"  °'  '"^  ^^"""^ 
•"ve  in  Augusts  doctrinTa'"cir'"  '  """''■  "= 

^--ofGodas'S^^Sf^lrStS 
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that  God  is  indefinable,  but  he  is  unable  to 
reconcile  his  doctrine  of  the  three  Persons  with  the 
conception,  taken  from  NeopUtonism,  of  the  ab«>lute 
simplicity  of  the  divine  nature. 

We  have  seen  what    is   Augustine's    conception    of 
the  divine  essence  and  the   Persons    of   the    Trinity ; 
we  have  now  to  see  how  he  conceives  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world.     The  world    has   been    created 
according  to  a  divine  plan:    in  what  form,  then,  did 
this  plan  exist  in  the  divine  mind  ?     "  There  is  only 
one    wisdom,"    says    Augustine   (De  civ.  xi.    10),    "in 
which  are  infinite  treasures  of  intelligible  things,  and 
in    these    intelligible   things  are  all  the  invisible    and 
unchangeable    reasons    of   the   things  that  are  visible 
and    changeable."     In    this    passage   Augustine  seems 
to  say  that  the  objects  of  the  divine  wisdom  are  the 
forms    or    ideas,    which    contain     the     unchangeable 
grounds   of   all   things.      It  would  thus  seem  that  he 
distinguishes  between  the  divine  intelligence   and   the 
ideal  realities  which  it  contemplates.     Such  a  separa- 
tion,   however,   was    for    Augustine    impossible.      The 
only  ideas  which  he  can  admit  are   the   divine   attri- 
butes,   which    have    no    independent    existence,    but 
constitute  the  very  nature   of  God.     From  this  point 
of  view  it   would  seem  that  the  object    of   God    can 
only    be    God's    own    nature.      God's    knowledge    of 
Himself  would  thus  seem  to  exclude   any  knowledge 
of  the  world.     On  the  other  hand,  Augustine    draws 
a    distinction   between    God's    knowledge    of    Himself 
'And    His   knowledge  of  the  world,  and    maintains   in 
the  strongest  way  the    distinction    of   God    from   the 
world.     The  knowledge  of  the  worid    is    not    merely 
the  knowledge  of  its  eternal  universal  laws,  but  also 
of   what    takes    place    in    it.     God    contemplates   all 
things    at    a    glance,  so  that  what  for  us  appears  in 
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fnw  IS  for  Him  timele-i     tJ  "^  ^^' 

he  tend,  to  identify  the^  *!!  ^  "'^  °"«  h""*!- 
the  d,„„^  essence,  and  oTth  '^"J'^''  °'"  God  with 
^  d,st,>,gu,-,h  this  purpose  i°r^^.  '"'"^'  '^"^  »-ks 

f^"    '"to    an    abstract    unitv  u^"*'  *<=    ^«^'    to 

«nd  temporal  disappears  f  "''""^''  ^"  ">«  Sni  e 
;t  is  hard  to  see  hoTthe  ^"  '^""^  "'^  '"^r  v^^ 
-  *°  be  preserved.  Nor  is  ^h^^^"'  "''•"'  -tu^' 
What"'  ''^""=  •'"-f-      om    thl     "^  '"--^.  'f 

«.stinctirn  "beUn    God'^'T    ""''''  ^^-^r^forfT'l 
whereas    there  is  a  d,!f^  ^        ""    ^^  "-ell  as   ^ooH    ' 

"  ».  God's  will  annot^^r?"!  '*•  «"'  'f  t^s 
'«les.  and  therefore  His  .""'"  *'"'  "''^  know 
7P'«-  We  must  tWefor""..''^  "°'  '^'^^"^V 
•i'v-ne  simphcity,  o,  deny  l^"*"^  ^"'^ender  the 
";^tence  independent  of^o<^'''"  -""^  -°rld  has  an 
wantme   that  fi,. 

To    t  ■       ""'   P^ble.-n    is   his   hI?  '^"g^^tine's 

lorld  ^^?  '"^    difficulty    ha    tht"'   °'  ^''■^^^■■°"- 

""  -<^ds  to  the  compfeten^s  o   G  J'"r""  .°^  '"= 

y  ^°°'  "e  maintains. 
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with   the    Neoplatonist*.   that  the  existence  of  finite 
things  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  sum  of  being  ; 
for  a  thing  is  finite,  not  in  virtue  of  what  it  is,  but 
because  of  what  it   is   not.     Whatever  is  finite   has 
in  it  an  element  of  negation,  and   it  is  because  of 
this  element  that  it  is  subject  to  change.     The  un- 
changeability  of  God  is  boiind  up  with  the  absolute 
completeness  of  His  being,  (or  that  which  is  absolutely 
complete   cannot  have  more  or  less  being,  and  there- 
fore  cannot  change.      The  obvious  difficulty  in  this 
view   is   that    the   finite,   as    finite,    has    no    reality 
whatever;    so    that    the    reality    of   the   world    would 
seem   to   be   merely   apparent,  the   only   reality  bemg 
that  of  God.     This,  however,  was  a  conclusion  which 
Augustine  could  not  accept ;    and   therefore  he  seeks 
to    show    that    the    world    is    dependent    upon    God 
for    the    limited    reality   it   possesses,   while   yet   it   is 
distinct    from    God.     The   world    is  the  free   creation 
of  the  divine  will.     Augustine  is  neither  prepared  to 
deny,    nor    to    admit,    the    Platonic    doctrine    of    a 
world-soul:    but    he   is   perfectly   clear   that    if   there 
is  a  world-soul,  it  has  been  made  by  God.     That  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  have  been  created,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that   they   are   subject   to   change  ;    for 
only    that    which   is   absolutely   unchangeable   is   self- 
existent.     When   we  speak  of  Creation,   we   must   be 
careful   to   observe  that   God  did    not,   like   a   human 
artificer,  fashion  the  world  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter; 
He  created  it  out  of  nothing.     Before  the  world  came 
into    being,   there   was   absolutely   no  being  but   God 
Himself,  and  therefore  nothing  out  of  which  it   could 
be   made.      God   is  not  the   Architect  of  the  world, 
but  its  Creator.     Granting  that  the  world  was   made 
from  a   formless   or   invisible  matter,   yet  this   matter 
must   itself  have   been    made   by   God    from    nothing. 


Ill 
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P""'  to  the  fo4'^  world  Mlr""7"  '""^^ 
created    at    once       An^     fu       .  "*"■  *"«*  fo""  were 
coetcmal   with  '^  te'    'T^"    ""=   -""^    -    no^ 
Word    by  whichTCral""'    1""^°*  "'^  "-e 
■n   the  divine   mind    for   t^f     ""P""*  ""^  <=hange 
:«   already  involved    n   the  e.e™ a^"    °'   ""    ^^^ 
"In  the  Word  of  God  tLl       ^      P^'P"'*  °''  God. 
°f  a"  things,  even  of  tt"     X  ,  '!;''  <='"-'  reasons 
temporally."     To   ask    wht  r  J       '"'"=    ^^"    "-ade 
°f  the  world,  is  to  a'k   for  the         '"'"   ""^   "'''«°" 
■^  its  own  cause:    the  win  of  r^'"''  °^  ">«   ""'^h 
to  ask  for  something  beyond    thaT^  "„"?■=  <=^"«=-  »"d 
something  greater  tfan  Gc^s  wfl    TJ'  f"  '°  '""'   '■°' 
greater  than  that  which  isTht        '  '°''  something 

The   world   has   notl^en    crea^^""  °'  ="'  '""''"'^■ 
but  we  cannot  say  that  th.  ""   *"   ««""ty, 

the  divine  will  •  for  ,7^!  "'"  ^"^  succession   in 

-•",  but  only  [i    h  ngr  hatTrlr""""^  '°  '"=  -l-'-  " 
This  brings  us  to  Aul„  .Ws'""'. '"'  '^''-g''«''Ie.. 
means  of  which  he  seek!  ,o   '  t  ^J""^  °^  """'-  by 
how  there  can  be  an   etern!]  ^  r,'"'  '"«'<="'ty  as  to 
«'orld.     Time,  as  he  ma^^tat   ha"°"   °'  ^   '""P°"' 
from    change,  and    theXe     [    ^  "°  """"'"^  "P^^ 
only  in   the   world.     Change    L      ""'   '"    ^°^'    ^ut 
the  combination  of  neSron  w.'h  thr>'"°"°'^^   '"~'" 
The  ground  of  change    and   tlTv  ''"'"'  <'^'»-'"«- 

things,  not  in  God  :  for'  G^d  i    b^  h"  °'  ""'^'   "^  '"" 

•^:-«-p-tothe-::.--~^ 
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logically  not  temporally.  God  does  not  act  at  one 
t^^e,  nor  at  another:  His  power  or  activity  b 
absolutely  unchangeable:  what  produces  change  is 
the  negative  element  implied  in  all   finite  thmgs. 

The  relation  of  God  to  space  is  of  peculiar  mterest 
because  it  involves  a  consideration  of  the  corporeal 
world.  Space  has  no  m.  ing  except  in  relation  to 
body.  Augustine  does  ...  accept  the  view  of  Origsn, 
that  earthly  bodies  are  .  s  consequence  of  sm  There 
is  nothing  evil  in  body  as  such ;  for,  as  Augojtine 
holds,  in  common  with  the  Neoplatonists,  the  existence 
of  the  body  does  not  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
world  What  distinguishes  bodies  is  that,  m  the  series 
of  created  things,  they  are  most  affected  by  negation; 
in  other  words,  they  have  less  being  than  mind. 
Accordingly,  the  imagination  of  body  in  the  soul  has 
more  reality  than  body  itself.  It  of  course  follows  that 
God  is  inextended  and  entirely  beyond  space. 

It  is  not  possible  for  Augustine  to  draw  an  absolute 
distinction  between  the  creation  and  the  preservation  of 
the  world.  We  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  rest  in 
the  divine  activity.  The  form  of  the  divine  activity 
has  never  changed,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  break 

'"  The  providence  of  God  is  held  by  Augustine  to 
extend  to  all  things.  But  we  find  in  him  two  different 
views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  maintains  that  God  has 
made  everything  according  to  His  wisdom  ;  in  other 
words,  that  whatever  is  positive  in  things  is  due  to  the 
dhnna  operatic.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  that 
creatures  act  on  one  another,  and  thus  produce 
manifold  changes.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  regards 
providence  as  the  ground  of  the  order  or  harmony  m 

.  DC  Civ.  xi.  6  ;  He  Cm.  ,.  %.  '  Civ.  «.  23  :  "'■  5- 

'De  Cm.  iv.  u ;  y.  »• 
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tWngs.     The   whole   unive™  i,   .„     J  .  ^' 

which  maybe  compared  f^!  t  '".  °'^«''y  »y»tem, 
God  "em,  ratherTS  Z^u^T"'  ^"'-     Thus' 
creatures,   while    He    Wm«^  ^      ^"  '""''"'»  "^  "» 
P«>vide„ce   is   notog    "uT  the"T"'    ""=''""e~''le. 
woHd.  according  towhlh  a,^  i    ordtred  «  ^'""  °'  '"^ 
in  the  world.     The  divine  nL        ■•        "^  "  "  ™»'««l 
of  the  creatures  which  are  snh    ?  ""  "*'^  "^  •"«" 
•nd  being  belong  to  the^2^'?  • '°  "'  '"'°'^  "*"~ 
'vhosediffi^rences^nd  deveTo  :tf  "^T"'"  '*^''"''  •»" 
^  We   must   now   dir,^?^"^  V"' '''" '°  "'^"'■°"' 
Augustinian  view  of  thrr.l»?        r     ''"™"°"   '°   'he 
main  interest  of  AuglSne  ?  ?h"  °'  """"  '°  <^-     The 
its  connection  with  fh.        m  '"'""°"  ""'^^s  from 

Augustine  al^nJonefMr^t""  °'  1"°""  "''•     W"- 
admit  that  anything  l^;":^re™W^  T''  "?,  '°"^" 
proceed  from  God  while  v^fn      T       ^'""  »"  ''>'"g» 
iinite  being,  he  d;nT«,  th?/    ^"u  °"  """^"'^  '°  'veo' 
Hence  Adam    wheTh,        ""*:"""«  ''  '"  ''^'f  evl 
God,   had    nXg   ev'l   Tr""  '"""  *""  """"^  of 
Augustine  accept\e  dl/         r  T'"''      ^or   could 
endowed  wtht  atolutlcrn:   f  ^'f,"'  """  ■"»"  » 
will  having  no  bias  S  'T^'''  °^  ^'^  choice,  his 
no  exerci*  of  will  T!n^   ^        I'  *°  "^"^  ""^  that 

Man's  true  freedom  c^ns's^n^oiJ"^"  ""'  ''^°"'- 
firat  man  was  th«,c!  obedience  to  God.    The 

to  good  S:;.^"tr^"t"  '  .^'"'^  °'  '■"^'«-"'»oe 
to  good,  and  his  nSl.t        f  ^  *"'  *'"  *«  directed 

-i.t«i  in  otireSrGo^''°-?.r  *""  "'^  ^°^ 

onginally  good,  how  are  ZT\  ',       *"'"  ^  *'""  *»» 

""'     Augustines  answer  Tthat  "''"■"  '^^  °"^'"  °f 
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God.  Adam,  by  the  help  of  God.  could  have  willed  to 
o^.  but  he  had  al«.  the  power  of  refusing  the  help 
ofG;d.  and  in  thi,  refusal  con.«ted  hi.  sin.  Augurtine 
therefore,  limits  man's  freedom  of  choice  as  far  a. 
«Lible.  The  freedom  of  Adam  consisted  m  his  power 
^m  the  acceptance  of  divine  aid.  Th«  enorm.ty  of 
Adam's  sin  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  refused  h.s  aid. 
notwithstanding  his  good  will  """'.is  clear  m^lUgenc. 

The  meuphysical  justification  °f  "j'*  ,"'~7  ' Ten  e 
Augustine's  Neoplatonic  doctrme.  that  all  mdependence 
of  the  creature,  as  opposed  to  God.  is  based  on  negat^n^ 
The   positive  power  of  self-maintenance  come,    frorn 
God.  but  what  is  characteristic  of  the  md.v.dual  as  such 
is   riade   possible   only   by   the  element  of  negation 
implied  in  his  finitude.  and  this  cannot  be  ""cnbed  to 
^!jivina  operatic.     The   free-will  °f  ""'".  ll"*';"' 
distinguishes  him  from  other  creatures  ;  for,  while  they 
maintain  themselves  by  necessity  in  accordance  with 
The   divine    plan,  man    by  his   fre-w"' .j'  "»'  ""j" 
necessity  to  conform  to  it.     The  possibility  of  self- 
dSermination  is  therefore  limited  to  the  sphere  w^h.n 
which   the    negative   element   operates.     Al     that    is 
^^itive  comes  from   God.  and  ">*"  =>"  ""'j  *"^*" 
^ept  the  aid  of  God  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  he  may 
wi  Ito  reLe  the  divine  aid.     The  will  is  therefore  able 
:lr  to  subordinate  itself  to  God  by  accepting  the 
divine  aid,  or  it  may  strive  after  independence  of  Uod, 
and  thus  lose  its  true  freedom.     We  may  unde«Un 
from  this  how  Augustine  connects  pride  or  self-'^s'^ion 
with  the  privation  of  being.     Self-issertion  intens  fies 
the  negative  element,  and  thus  diminishes  mans  true 
bllng?  for  true  being  can  exist  only  in   union  with 
God      The  sin  of   Adam,  then,  in   Aug»st.ne's  view, 
consisted  in  a  voluntary  lessening  of  the  force  of  bein^ 
and    at   the   same   time   in   a   striving   after   a   false 
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the   point    of  Wew  of  ..I   1'  "^^'""^  ""'"•     P""" 

God.  t;  sin  ■\oXtr"L  '^'''""''"^'''^ 
element  in  the  world  in./^  ?  ""P'*'  °'  "^"ive 
harmony    with    Z    d!v  ^^  '""""^  ""at   i,  in 

admitte^ha^^t  Jr  Vt- J,^%/=''^r 

"  well  as  the  intend  ts  S'teT'"?'  T  ""  '^"' 
Pelagians,    he   also    Lfnt-         L      "  '=°"*"'*'  *"  the 

'Pirit'to  the  b^;°"  t  1  ^l'^""""'-  "f  the 
weakness  of  v^l  cLL  •*"■"•  "°'  "^e  cause,  of 
instance,  not  f^om  theyr",  '"'"■  '"  '*>'  «'« 
need,  of  the  b^y  a^  in^hen,  ''""^  '"^  'P'"'-  ^he 
had  a  body  witho'ut7.:;J::lT  '""°'""'  ^-  ^"^''^ 

A"  s^n^S'thell"  ""  ''""■■''""'"'  --^  6uilt. 
regards  ■  as  X*';,„S  ^'"f  Adam,  Auguftine 
longer  free      wT      a  j  ^''*    ™''"'Pt    ^11    is    no 

from  cS^butl  d"id  r  ""u""  "'""^  '°  »"™  "w-y 
of  his  art  wJen  1  *  I"'"  P""^"'  ~"«q"enc« 
these  consequrC:-     AaTi^'^Vrt"-  "'  ""^  '°  ^e" 

'e"  to  do\har„al";g  to'S'^^r'T 

■mpotence  is  poena  peccati  Thus  AH  '  ""''  ""' 
have  lost  even  th.  ^      \  Adam's    posterity 

««t  man   b^  hh   fa^H'"-*"!  "■\'''-"- -«»•     The 
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into  the  sinful   state,  and   from  this   state  they  are 
absolutely   powerless    to   raise   themselves.      The  sm 
which  passes  from  Adam  to  all  his  posterity  is  there- 
fore the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin.     The  central  pomt 
of  the  controversy  with  the   Pelagians  was  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  sin  passes  from  the  first  man 
to  the  whole  race.     All  that  the  Felasians  would  admit 
was,  that  Adam's  posterity  were  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  evil  example,  and  to  the  influence  of  evil  custom, 
which  made  good  acts   more  difficult.      They   denied 
that  these  powers  were  so  strong  that  they  could  not 
be  overcome,  and  maintained   that  even  before  Christ 
there  were  sinless  men.     Augustine,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  to  show  that  man  is  infected  by  sin  even  at 
his  birth,  and  that  in  the  two  forms  of  ignorantta  and 
infirmitas,  i.e.  both  in  intelligence  and  will.     As  children 
inherit  sin,  they  naturally  inherit  the  guilt  of  sin.     In 
Adam,  as  Augustine  maintains,  all   have   pre-existed, 
and  in  him  all   have  fallen,  and  have  therefore  parti- 
cipated in  Adam's  guilt.     Because  all  are  sinful  and 
all  are  guilty,  all   are  justly  punished,  and   therefore 
are  subject  to  death.     Adam's  sin  was  the  act  of  the 
whole  race,  his  guilt  the  guilt  of  the  whole  '»«  his 
punishment   the   suffering  of  the   whole   race.     Man 
after  the   fall  is  a  massa  ptrditionis,   and   as  all  are 
sinful    it  is  just  that  all  should  be  condemned.     With- 
out Christ,  therefore,  man  is  absolutely   powerless  for 
good.      Augustine,   however,   refuses    to    accept    the 
Manichaean  doctrine  that  the  nature  of  man  is  evil : 
nature,  as  such,  is  always  good.      Original  sin   is  a 
defect   which   can   be   removed   by  grace.     The  will 
which  is  evil  must  be  converted  by  grace,  for  by  his 
own  powers  man  cannot  be  righteous. 

^Otui  Imp.  iv.  lOO;  Ptu.  Mv.  i.   1%;  D,  Gratia  Chrisli,  39  i  Civ- 
xiii.  \7:  D.  Pra,dest.  Sa«ct.  8 ,  G<«x.  od Lilt.  r..li:  D. Nal.  ,1  Gr.  34- 
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"«ure.     If  the  world  wol    Z  "^tJ^  '^^   d'vi"e 
Adam  wi„ed  the  good    ho'  ^I^^"    "^''^   ""^ 
existence  of  evil,  in   h^r^Zy  Zh'°  f ''■'''"''   ""^ 
Jftence  ?     It  is  no  doubt  true  thaf      ^^       '^'"'^  °'""''- 
the  harmony  of  the   world      but  tt  T    T"!'  '"''^'^'= 
view  that  evil  is  necessarv '«,•„     k        "°'  Augustine's 
freedom  of  Adam   andl^'*?      '  "'""''^  ""=  f°™>' 
contrao^  to  the  di'vi^'w    ""^j^^r.'r'T  •  *'^'  ^""'  '"^ 
sary,  and   is  even  contrarv  f     Z'        "*'  '^  "°'  ""=-=68- 
can  it  be  said  that   „o  hL  t,l      * "  °'  ^°'''  ^°^ 
the  will  of  God?     Here  tie?.  "'"="  """''"y  '<> 

contradiction.  Augusfee  cT™  *"'  '°  ^  ""  '"='°""ble 
in  his  view  of  thf  final  c^"'  T'"'  '°  ^  ^°'"f°" 
good  of  the  word  and  1?  °^  "'^  "°"^-  The 
consisting  i„  a  ealUation  of^Th""';"'  "''  ''^"•'^  ^^ 
ethical  will  of  God  wou°d  thV  ^'"'"'  ^'"^-  ^he 
subordinate  to  thrharmol  /  f ""  *°  '^  «"  e"d 
ever  the   creature   may  do    ,>  ""'■'^"^-     ^^at- 

supreme  divine  will  wh.Vh  ''*""°'  °*'««hrow  the 
Of  the  moral  andl  ^  a«T  '"  ""^  ''^™°"y 
Wea  of  harmony  ^  f ".t  "  "'"  °^  '^°^-  ^his 
theology  of  Augusd^e  SinT.^  T'^''""'  P"^'  '""  the 
harmony  of  the'w^'r  d,  in  "olr  1 '!h"''!r'-'  '»  «>e 
">to  relief  by  its  opD,isite  ^>       t  ^°°^  "  ""rown 

of  the  justice  andTe  if  G^'""^'  '>«=  ™-'ation 
antagonistic  to  His  ethfcal  wii?  Afthe'"""^. ''  ^ 
the   d,vine   beauty,   the   world   i,  'ovelation  of 

"[art,  a  beautiful  po^ J"?''  '%  '°"'P'"'=  """^ 
^bove  all  the  divine 'C  and  ttic:"'"'  ''^^"'^"^ 

^^^rXlZl  "l:°J^M-"-'°f  ^-  by  his 
«-  Of  scepticism.  ^m-whlThrs-ouJitrrap: 


I* 


/fii^ 
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by  falling  back  upon  the   necessity  of  divine  illumi- 
nation.    We  must  believe,  because  we  cannot  know. 
It  has,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  Augustine,  God  alone  is  the  source  of  true  know- 
ledge, and  that  the  blindness  of  the  intellect  arisis 
from  the   fact   that   it   has   turned   away   from    God. 
Thus  the  scepticism  of  Augustine  is  in  harmony  with 
his  doctrine  of  sin.     It  is  sin  that  prevents  us  from 
being  filled   with  the  light    of  God.     Faith  is,  there- 
fore  a  gift   of  God,   by   which   the   darkness  of  the 
intellect  is  removed.     Moreover,  Augustine  in  his  own 
experience  had  learned  the  impotence  of  the  will  to 
reform  the  life,  even  when  the  intellect  is  convinced 
of  the  spirituality   of  God.     Hence   the   necessity  of 
divine   grace.      In  the  individual,   grace   operates  by 
the  production  of  faith,  humility,  and  love.     The  con- 
tent of  faith,  as   Augustine  holds  in  contrast  to  the 
Pelagians,  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  law.     The 
law  leads  to  good  only  from  the  fear  of  punishment. 
It  merely  awakens  our  consciousness  of  guilt,  for  we 
know  that  we  cannot  fulfil  it      Hence  the  law  is  not 
the  essential  content  of  Christian  faith.     The  essential 
content  of  faith   is  the  consciousness  of  our  own  sin- 
fulness and   complete   impotence,   as   well    as   of  the 
saving  grace  which   is  given  only  in  Christ  and  His 
work      What  has   made  the  coming  of  Christ  neces- 
sary is  sin,   guilt,  and   punishment ;    thus  the  general 
content  of  faith  is,  that  Christ  is  He  who  frees  man 
from  sin,  guilt,  and  punish.Tient,  and  restores  him  to 
his  original  state  of  purity.     But,  while  sin  is  contraiy 
to  the  will  of  God,  the  guilt  of  sin  is  not  guilt  against 
God      Even  sin  is  subservient  to  the  highest  will  o 
God   serving  as  it  does  to  reveal  the  harmony  of  all 
His  attributes.     And  as  there  is  no  guilt  against  God, 
so  Christ  has  not  reconciled  God  Himself,  but  He  has 
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"""" »  3/1.7 

««-«ted.  Thus  the  pr^ess  nV  ""^''.'  '"J"^"'='=-  >» 
within  the  world,  whT  God  '•'■  '*''"  P'"" 
changed.  August  nes  view  ^h  r"""^  '""""'"^  """ 
f  ve  His  blood  as  a  ran^on,  T  ""^  "'  """  Christ 
devil,  who.  as  the  re^  ^,/°„;  °- /"■"  to  the 
of  punishment,  had  a  mJ  Z-  "^"""^  J"«'« 

Augustine-s  doctrine  of  oreH?^   °"   "'   "^  ^'""^"•' 
«sult  of  his  view  of  th.  P'"''«'""'«'on  is  the  logical 

'he  g..ce  of  cld   ^n    »  "T"?  °'  """"  -"'^""t 
with  his  conception  of  the  Hi  ^°"^.'  '"'°  connection 
Since  he  denies  that  Lni,  7"  "'""  °^  "•=  ^"^d. 
"<=  -    forced,   in    consrenc;    to"n,'°   "'"    '"^  «'^- 
not  because  God   foreWn:^  men  Z7T    '''',  V 
He  predestinates  them   but  hT       T     •       ^°°''  that 
order  that  they   may   ^  L".'  "w.''"""'^'  "'«'"  '" 
destinated  to  Ufe  oTh.^  .^  ..     .  ^''>'  =°'"«  are  pre- 
'"at  he  does  not' know     thfs''"'  ^"'"'''"'^  ~"'-'=-« 
jHe  d    t^  Of  the  Z.  '^Z:  "raTe"'"-'^",;" 
ro  see  the  wisdom    of  rr,A    ■  .  able 

-t  content  ourseWes  Sh  'a"    ^^^   "f  ^""^ 
of  the  revelation  of  the  divin-T  u  ^PP^hension 

becomes  merely  an  organ  of  d      "'"°"^-     ^'^"^  ™«" 
-ess  has  no  worth  inl'sdf   t        '^^"''"'■°"-     Good- 

^'^hrtl^he'''^"---^^^^^^^^^ 
evolution"      Th? f'Tre^'^'^^''"^"-  'o  historical 
Augustine  says  that  predes7n"J-    ^'''^''     '"    «''"'='' 
and  mode  in  which  thH    I    •    °"   ~"'^^™»  'he  way 

^^06  is  d:Sir,l;;;td^  "»  '''^"  <^«--ned 

Christ  has  its  historical  ?•«■  "^   ""«    work    of 

*e  elect  who  ^Tc^Ll::tT-Jt%''"V- 
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the  primary  instance  of  free  election.  The  principle 
that  in  reality  everything  happens  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  has  its  place  in 
predestination.  This,  however,  does  not  explain  how 
real  changes  can  tak,.  plac-  consistently  with  the 
unchangeable  activity  of  God-a  difficulty^  which,  on 
Augustine's  general  principles,  i2  insoluble. 

If  historical  events  are  predestinated,  is  not  all  action 
superfluous?  Augustine  answers,  that  it  is  predeter- 
mined in  the  divine  will  that  what  is  predestinated  can 
only  be  realized  by  means  of  external  causes.  Since, 
therefore,  we  do  not  know  who  are  predestinated,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  extend  the  Gospel  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power.  To  the  objection  that  prayer  is  superfluous, 
he  answers  that  prayer  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  the 
means  of  grace  are  necessary  as  external  media,  though 
no  doubt  their  favourable  or  unfavourable  action 
depends  upon  whether  a  man  is  predestinated  or  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  Augustine  in  some  cases  virtually 
denies  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  God,  the  inter- 
mediation of  particular  means  is  ne>  ssary  for  the 
realization  of  what  is  predestinated,  in  the  eye  of  God 
the  man  who  is  predestinated  to  salvation  is  al^ady  » 
fiUus  pacis  even  before  his  conversion.  On  this  side, 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  threatens  to  destroy  al 
historical  evolution,  and  to  make  even  the  historical 
manifestation  of  Christ  superfluous.  There  is,  therefore, 
in  Augustine's  doctrine  of  predestination  a  contradiction, 
since  on  the  one  hand  historical  evolution  is  necessary, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  indifferent.' 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  Augustine,  we  must 
remember  that  he  was  not  merely  the  creator  of  a  new 
system  of  dogma,  but  also  the  reformer  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  his  age.  He  overthrew  the  old  popular 
^Dcn.  Per,.  14.       «  C<,rr.  rt  Gr.  14,  .5  i  -P^-  S".  '9-       '  «"-•  '"■•  '■ 
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•b'e  power  of  ma£  i„n.  '"'"*  '">' ^is  remark- 
objector  hi,  obs3„  '"^"  "r«"«="ce,  the  direct 
for  him  morality  and  rZio„j"'  '"'™««  "'y  in  which 
"Pon  his  age  liL  a  reefa^n  'to  "h""'  '"^^'"^  '""' 
prevalent  in  his  day  he  ^11,  *'"'"  """"'y 

ceiving  of  it  as  a  means  fhrn  \  "7.  ""=«"'■"&  by  con- 
love  of  God  and  t^e  sunn  ^^  "^  """"  "''""»  t° 
He  deepened  the  ons  0'"^° "/'  ""'^  ''^"'='>  ^"-es. 
this  respect  he  i^  e  s^  '/ ^ ''"^  g""'.  «nd  in 
character  which  it  has  nter^^  '"'  '"""^"  ^in^  a 
*as  no  superficial  opt  mtrUTr  ^""^'^  '-'■  His 
existence  of  evil,  but  onTbT^'pH  'T^'^  'e"°^<='i  the 

birth  of  the  wil  in  which  th/""-"  '^'  '''''  °'  '^  "'^'^ 
"«ure  is  transcended  Ht^^^"^'"=^i'°f  hum-., 
consisted  in  convertintr'  th.  ^^reatest  contribution 
worship  into  inner  ex' rt°";/°™'  °'  "'"^'"''^ 
authority  of  the  ChuXwas  ,'nv  . ^T"  """«  ""= 
to  give  to  the  indivdual  thL  ^'^'  ^"  °^''^'  ^^s 

hei^ve^.couidbe::^:::.rn:--^4^ich,ashe 

A^rc^^ldtt'SS^-'-Sndenceas 
faith,  but  was  compel  erbvl^'"''"  "'^  '"^itional 
new  and  higher   form      Earlv  "c^-T"  '°  ^''^^  "  » 
perpetual    oscillation    Utw^t  ho    '       ".  "'''y  ^^^  " 
"'hole  system  of  dogma  ^r   ""k'    ''"■      '^'■^ 
was   believed    to    be  obta WH        T      ^  ^°°^  ^''i^h 
judgment  led   to  faTts   , I^       ■'"   ^"P"'^'"-      ^^ar  of 
hesitated  between       nfidtcet'"t^'"'  "''""■     >«- 
!^°P«  in   the   inexhaustSy  of  the"  ""  """^  '"" 
There  was  a  belief  in  free  wiM  l\        ^"''^  °^  Christ. 
the  terror  and  remorse  ari;,^!V        'l^'^  "°'  ""^'^^e 
*»ii-     Augustine  on  the  ohe'r  IZ  'I'  '^''"^^"^ness  of 

-'ntothesoulthrou^^^X^nrir^r 
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of  man  to  God.     "  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  created  us  for 
Thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless,  until  it  finds  rest  in 
Thee"-  this  is  the  new  note  of  Christian  piety  repre- 
sented by  Augustine.     This  sUte  of  feeling  he  reached 
by  his  study  of  Scripture,  by  his  observation  of  human 
nature,  and  by  his  religious  speculation.     Sin  is  the 
sphere  and  the  form  of  the  inner  life  of  every  nature 
man.     That  the  human  race  had  experienced   a  fa 
from   its    original   state,   had    been   asserted    in    all 
theological   systems   from   St.   Paul   to   Origen ;    but 
Augustine  was  the  first  to  regard  this  fall  as  the  basis 
of  all  religious  feeling  and  all  theological  thought    tor 
him  it  was  the  most  vital  fact,  which  determined  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole  race.     All  sin  is 
sin  against  God,  for  there  is  only  one  permanent  relation 
of  a  created  Spirit-the  relation  to  God.     Sin  is  self- 
will,  and  therefore  its  form  is  that  of  desire  and  unrest. 
Thus  fear  is  itself  the  experience  of  evil.     Out  of  this 
unrest  man  can   be  raised  only  ty   union  with  God 
There  is  no  true  life  of  the  soul  but  life  in  God.     And 
this  life  is  possible  for  man  only  through  Jesus  Christ 
Through  him  man  may  again  come  into  community 
with   God.     This   takes   place   through   grace,  which 
makes  us  willing,  though  unwilling,  giving  to  us  a  new- 
nature,  and  through  love,  which  strengthens  the  weak 
spirit  and  fills  it  with  the  powers  of  goodness.     Faith 
and  love  proceed  from  God,  for  they  are  the  means_by 
which  the  living  God  imparts  Himself  to  His  own.    Th-^ 
peace  of  God  is  poured  into  the  soul  which  has  the 
living  God  as  its  friend.     Thus  it  enters  into  the  rest 
and  peace  of  God,  advancing  from  false  freedom  to  true 
necessity,  from  fear  to  love ;  for  "perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear."     Faith,  humility,  and  love  are    le  means  by 
which  the  misery  of  sin  is  overcome.    In  this  conscious- 
ness the  Christian  lives.     He  never  ceases  to  feel  the 
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P«'n  which  is  the  re.ult  nf    •     ,.   "         "  "' 

consciousness  of  thTw       .""'  *""  '"  "ever  Io«-  th, 

-th  Go..  ThLx^r.":^"- -'tin.  f.n2: 

»nd  hesitating  conceptton  of  silh'^ '"  °^  »"  ""«««'" 
°^  «3  power  and  it,  ,e"  /.  "'  ''f  P"  ""e  knowledge 
conception    of   grace    h°  'h      P'""  °^  »"  """rtai 

f'ssions}  '""   "  the  burden   of  his   Cot- 

Nothing  was   furth      r 

>ny  intention  of  chanSgthTtrtT'T'^  "'"'^   "-an 
Church.     That  he  actually  eff^-f  J  '°"'"  ^^'^^^  "f  the 
due  to  his  overmasterin?d2e  t  ""v  "  ^'"'"^'=  -- 
«nd  to  hve  ever  deeper  in  the  S^h    Tl"^  ^°'  '''"'•«="; 
h-m  the  Church   was  th-  nl         °^  "'^  ^''"'ch.   For 
-epticisn,  could  be  over  ome      sTr^T"  ">'  -"-" 
the  authority  of  the  Church  h.  J     u"  '^'°'"  '^^"y-ig 
to  't  a  definite  place  in  h.'r'    f     "  ""^  «"t  to  assign 
to  give  a  deeper  JaninatnT  J"-.    ^""^  ''=  -"'  aWe 
."•making  with  traditfon  ^^°h[f''"°"»'  "^'-ft  without 
«  the  presupposition  of  the  Ch  -T'  **"■'"  ">«  Church 
•"'erfere   with    the   ..Igou^   ^r*'?  "^  "  ''^^  "« 
Augustine's  struggle  with  hL    fr  ^^   *''=    'nd.vidual 
of  the  sinfulness  ff  hulln    'T"  '"'^  ™"vincei  hin^^ 
threw  himself  into  the  a"  "    ^k    ^'"="  there.bre  he 
«"«>    the    fun     conW«"n     °at^^''"-'>-h«didso 

""e^sarytopreventhimf  'sLk  """"'"'>'  ^'^ 
The  doubts  which  the  doctrine  J/k^  A"'°  ^^^Pf^sm. 
"u'd  only  be  silenced  by  the Vt  I  ^^"''^  "«ted 
^"egorical  interpretation  it  ,•!  ?"""'•  ^^  ""cans  of 
I.  ""»ting  the  attack's  ul™l'  ^'  '°""<'  »  -ay 
'l  egorica,  interpretation  itsd/tl,  'T'"'  "»"  this 
Church.     He  openlv  nr^  .  '  -""'""^d  only  by  the 

2"y  "^'ng^  -So'Th'au^b  '>"'  "^  '^'-'^  S 
Th's    conviction    had    an    eno      "  ^'  °^  ""=  Church. 


I    m 
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Western  Catholicfam ;  for   now  a  great  part  of  the 
responsibility,    wh  ch     had     hitherto    oppres«^    and 
crushed   the    individual,   devolved   upon   the   Church. 
Henceforth  the  Church  cooperate,  in  every  act  of  fa^^th 
Thus  the  believer  comes  to  adopt  a  different  attituo . 
towards  dogma  and  Scripture.     Augustine  is  the  father 
of  the  doctrine  of  "  implicit  faith."     This  change  m  the 
attitude   of    the   individual    has  by   no   means   been 
productive  solely  of  good.     It  opened  up  the  way  to 
all  the  evils  which  spring   from  belief  in  an  external 
authority.     In  Augustine's  own  case  its  *«>"'  '"^^'^ 
were  avoided  by  his   personal  consciousness  of  God  , 
and  it  was  only  when  this  living  consciousness  ceased 
to  exist  that  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Chu.^h 
showed    its    most    baneful    effects.      We    ""»»    «'^° 
remember  that  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was   for  Augustine,  at  bottom  belief  that  the  Church 
was   the  medium   by  which  the  nature  of  God  was 
revealed  to  man.     From  the  Confessions  of  Augustine, 
as  well  as   his  other  writings,  it   is   evident   that  in 
his  inmost  soul   he  regards  religion  as  consisting  in 
communion  with  the  living  God,  and  therefore  ma 
personal   relation   between   the   soul   and  God.     The 
keynote    of   his    Confession.'    is   that   God    alone    can 
give  rest  and  peace  to  the  soul.     It  wa.  this  conviction 
thich  constituted  his  greatness  in  the  histoo^  of  piety 
On   the   other   hand,  it  must   be  admitted  that    he 
dogmatic   theory  of  his   later   days  did  not  do  ful 
justice   to  his  innermost  convictions.     The  result  wa, 
that   Catholic   Christianit:.   did   not  escape  from  the 
danger   of  converting   the   personal  relation   between 
the  individual  and  God  into  an  external  theory  of  the 
magical  virtue  of  the  sacraments. 

It  will  not  be   possible,  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  attempt  anything  like  an  adequate  estimate 
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Wna*   he  was  seeKn„  •  labouring  to  exrr... 

fonc.p..-o„  or^^Z'lC^r  ''■'^~pS 
'""«  nature,  and  what  h,  ^  ""^crutable  in  H» 
*-  that  God  ,  essenLlly  X/'"'""^  '°  «Prt 
"deed,  say    that    God    dL,.  ^eoplatonist,    did 

"""S'   of  Hi„,.elf  and  Tv   H    "-u^""'    ^"^  "tie 
an  intelligence  wh  ch  7,    tZ      ''["*''    ""''    Son   « 
other  hand,  they  rega^e^I  ^?''J"' •    ''«.  on  th^ 
^'nce  of  subject  and^:J-:^tasaHf  ""'■°"  '"   '"'«"- 
maintaining  that  God  in  H?™ If  •    n"'  '  """  ^''rtually 
Augustine  rightly  hold"  VhaT  Go^  ^"^  ^""^     Now"^ 
•"■owing;  in  other  words  thA  .l     ,  "   '"""tially  self- 
""d  object.  When  su^Vand  ':-'''''"«'°"  "^ '"b/ect 
'ho  highest  form    of   ^iS  ■^u''^'  "'  '■^"tical    is 
f  trine  of  the  Trinity    wfs  i„e  ".'  ''"^"'"■"«'-  ■"  h» 
a    God  „„,,  be  con  erv^  'Tot     "'^"  "•""taming 
«  the  absolute   identity  If 'kT-      ""  P"'   l*'"?.  but 

th"  G^  ^^''■•" A-ec     ?o'"eVh'    '"°*'"''     ' 
tnat  God.  by   His   u»„  emphasize  the  tmn. 

'"at  of  Love.     It  is  thu,  „k  •  ^'""^  and  Son  is 

^;;P."--d    m    his   do^^^:;'';'°-''«'  Augustine  hi^' 
Christianity,  that  God  ,"  fn  '?f.  ■""'^^"'"tal    ide.  of 
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and  will.     Bu.  a  true  psychology   w.U  no    put  the» 

„f  th..  one  sinele   self-conscious   subject.     Now,  wnai 
of  the  one  singw:  „„^„..   itself   as    successive 

i;r^n'';raevtptenrrthe  one  subject,  cannot 

sr  Without  ^f^-^xTJT;:^^''^^ 

in  the  d  V me   nature   there  can    dc  nu   ^ 

in  me  uivin  u„^-   .1,,   three    persons   of  the 

lower  to  higher,     ."""f'.™   '"  "^aMS  or  elements 
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«ive.    of   God    a,   absol-,-?  *''  '^""•"""e  con- 

doctrine  of  ,he  dfv L  tu^  J"  '"^^-'d ;  in  hi.' 
he.  maintain,  that  whatever  cT^,  ?"  ""  "'"^  hand, 
".»ted  in  the  divine  Jnd  fro  !  ,  ,  '^"  ""*  "''"''y 
the«>  views,   as    we   have   ILJ  "^-     ^'**~" 

to  be  thi.,  fundamentardislTan!;  '""'  '""«  "^-n, 
own  nature  i,  sdf-co '  lete  "f  ^-  ''""  God  in  Hi, 
nothing  beyond    Him^f^  ■,""''    """fore   there   i, 

«>e  world  i,  in  some  wf/^     1^"  ''°'^''-  "'h-'e  yet 
'edge  and  purpos^of  aid       Th    "h"  ■«"""  '"^  ''"°- 
'^'fhere  in  Vhe  form  ttt    alc^'"?"^  P^™'' 
Himself  is  distinguished  from    „■    °^'  knowledge  of 
world,  the   former    s   a,r[X   ^"  ^"°*'~'^«  "^  'he 
'«ter;   for  God's  knowfe^ee  of  h""'"'    ''''^°'"    ^^e 
,•*,    absolutely    comp,e  e     L"   ^""'"  "'  ""''  ""'' 
knowledge  of\he  world      '?d'«''    ""''    •^'^''o'e 
of  what  lie,  beyond  tie  Z  t<^ro.-°  '^. ''"-"<'?» 
"a  manifest  contradiction       I°t  °'  '='""y=    which 
only  way  in  which  we  can  J.Vki        "'""^   "'"'   ^e 
contradiction  is    by  hold  „g  Z   L" T  ''°'"  '"" 

---■•'  .-"ability  to  see\o^tUi'---o 


/»i/i 
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consistently  with  the  separation  of  God  from  the 
world;  and  this  separation,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  as  a  spiritual 
being. 

(3)  Even    if  we  admit   that   in   God's   knowledge 
there  is    involved   His   knowledge   of  the   world,  we 
have  still  to  explain  how  this  knowledge  is  realized. 
It  is  obviously  one  thing  to  say  that  God  knows  the 
world,  and   another  thing   to   say   that   the   world  is 
entirely  dependent  on  Him.     Here  again  Augustine's 
doctrine  attempts  to  combine  two  very  different  vievs. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  cannot  admit  that  there  is  in  the 
world,  as  distinguished  from  God,  any  addition  to  the 
sum  of  being.     Hence  he  maintains  that  the  world 
differs  from  God  only  in  having  in  it  an  element  of 
negation   or  privation   of  being.     It  follows  from  this 
that  the  world  can  be  said  to  be,  only  in  so  far  as  it 
contains  an  element  of  being,  identical  with  the  being 
of   God.     And,   if   so,  obviously  the  existence  of  the 
world  can  only  be  an  illusion,  due   to  the  supposed 
reality  of  the  worid  in  itself,— a  reality  which  it  does 
not   possess.     Such   a  doctrine,  consistently  followed 
out,  can  only  lead  to  an  acosmism,  in  which  the  world 
has  only  an  apparent  reality ;  and  therefore  the  world 
must  be  regarded  as  an  illusion,  which  disappears,  as 
Spinoza  held,   when   we   contemplate   all   things   sub 
specie   aeternitatis.     While    this    is    the    logical  conse- 
quence of  Augustine's  Neoplatonic  doctrine  that  finite 
being  is  purely  negative,  his   more   explicit   doctrine 
is  that  the  worid  is  a  relatively  independent  existence, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  creative  power  of  God. 
The  difficulty  involved  in  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  does 
not  explain  how   God  can   be   complete   apart  from 
the  worid.     If  the   worid   is   due   to  the  divine  will, 
and  if  its  existence   is   in   no  way   necessary  to  the 
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completeness  of  th*.  ^-  -  ^^^ 

-rid  becomes  ■ne^ptrWe""^  ""=  "'''"«  "^  the 
^°  obviate  this  objec'tiofby  IITT'  '"'''^-  ^^ 
°f  the  'vorld  doe,  not  invoke  ^n  ^.  ^"^  ^'^  =«a«on 
purpose.     But,  not  to  Sit  Z  l^i"^"  '"  "'«'  <''vine 

''  "  'Ob,   ,,;„,-'  We  -me  independence.  Z^t 
thus  evident  that  AugustL  i,  '"^    """'=•      It  is 

that  Tn  ">-'  vifr  He  r  ";?''=' '°  --- 

that  all  reality  is  involved  in  th/f^""  ■"^'"taming 
some  "'°  "^'''  '■"  holding  t£  ^^^'"^  "^ture.  and 
some  sense  a  reality  of  its  o*^  ^  ""''^  '«'=  '" 
to  reconcile  the  two  views  wfth  "'u''"  '^  """"e 
reconcile  them,  we  must  Z  n""  ^"^^  °ther.  To 
the  reality  of  God  T  P^P^red    to  admit  th,? 

-ahV  of'theword.     sX"  d'^'-''^    ^"^^   '"™    thj 
from  attack,  only   if  we   can   sh    "'?"'* ''^'"-"^^^ 
when   understood    as   it   r^^^       °"   ""^t   the   world 
merely  negative,    but  V^2   "V^^   "   '^^htrnot 
re»  ;ty  apart  from  G«i  ^p^!!'  .^^''^   y«   it   hL  „„ 
;ra^^ty  of  the   world  Ts    bo^^       '  P"'"'  °^  ^'-^  the 
f^--   to  know  what    he  wo  M*?  '""'  *''^  ''"h'ty  of 
'^^  to  know  that   it  is   a    It  "  '"  '"^  true  natur" 
«>"  way.  and  as  I  Mieve7n"'.v''"°"   °'  ^od.     Tn 
""ahsm  of  God  and  thr:o"d  bL'  "''^  °'">'-  "^^  t^e 
.    Augustine's  view  of  timTo  ^       overcome, 
'-'ance  of  the  same  confl"t  „  "     ''"''  "  ""'  '"other 
2  ^"<i.  he  regards    t,me  and*^*^'""  '■"=""■    O"  the 
o7e:?^'""'«  point  of  vfeworc,!'"  "^--e  "o 
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compromise.     If  time  and  space  are  ""ely  modes  of 
finite  reality,  which  have  no  meamng  from  the  divme 
ooint  of  view,  how  can   we  avoid  regarding  them  as 
musions  ?     Augustine  has  concealed  this  difficulty  from 
himself,  by  assuming  that  the  world  has  a  kmd   of 
reX  of  its  own.     But.  if  God  contemplates  all  thmgs 
as  apart  from  space  and  time,  obviously  space  and  time 
have  for  Him  no  reality  ;  in  other  words,  they  can  on^ 
be  the  imperfect  modes  in  which  a  finite  being  like 
man   is  compelled  to  view  things.     Now,  it  must  of 
course   be   admitted    that    time   and    space    are   not 
ultimate  ways  of  conceiving  reality  ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  admit  this,  and  another,  and  a  totally  different  thing, 
to  say  that  they  have  no  reality  whatever      If  we  are 
able  to  say  that  God  contemplates  things  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  because  we  are  o""«lves  ab  e 
to   do  so,  since  what  we   cannot  make  intelligible  to 
ourselves  has  for  us  no  meaning.     Nor  does  jt  seem 
hard  to   see  that,  in  the  very  conception  of  God  as 
unchangeable  and  eternal,  we  are  already  bey°"d  'he 
point  of  view  of  mere  succession  and  co-existence      At 
the  same  time,  no  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God 
can  destroy  the  aspect  of  reality  in  which  it  manifests 
succession  and  co-existence  ;  therefore  time  and  space 
cannot  be  mere  illusions,  due  to  the  limited  character 
of  the  human  mind  :  they  are  determinations  of  reality 

'^'(i)  In  his  doctrine  of  sin  Augustine  seeks  to  avoid 
Manichaeism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pelagianism  on  the 
other  hand.  In  contrast  to  the  former,  he  maintains 
that  nothing  can  be  evil  by  nature,  because  this  would 
mean  that  creatures  as  they  come  from  the  hand  ol 
God  are  evil.  The  creature  is  finite,  but  not  evil.  In 
contrast  to  Pelagius.  he  holds  that  the  first  man  w 
endowed  with  a  good  will,  and  that  sin  was  due  to  h.s 
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self-consistent  theorv  T„  f  .t  ^'  *""  '^'^^'^  » 
to  accept  the  divSd  St  n^  ''  ^*""  "'"'  P°>^- 
without  divine  aid  on7„  v  P°*"  '°  *'"  ">e  good 
further  back  Vo,  'if  "^^'^1:1  h'  k'''^""^  =>  '^^^ 
wll  the  acceptanJeof  divt  :rd  the  i  "'''P°-"'° 
that  he  obtained  it  from  rL  «  ^"'"^  """^  ^ 
Adam   had    no   independent      11    "'.""'"'""»  *« 

-dium  of  the  S"t,  ""o'n'"th  ^'^ .""""''  ' 
Augustine  holds  that  AwZ  TT  ^  °'*'"  hand, 
the  divine  aid.  Herce^!"  ^^ '^  *'"  *'  '=^"«>  °f 
power  of  himself  to  wmrvilbt  kT'*  "'^^  •>=  '«''' 
?ood.     But.  if  so,  it  wo    d  im    ha,  '^*"  '°  '^'" 

inevitable,  and  a^  a  rnnf  *  ""  *^  absolutely 

Wity  is  unmeaning  AuX""  "''  '"°'^'  '-P°-^ 
avoid  theobject"on^hateWl  «'»:'  '°  '''=*""""='^  '° 
that  he  attributes  to  man  th?.,'""""'^  *°  God, 
while  denying  to  him  a"y  fa  ultv  „7"^,  °'  "'"'"«  ^^''' 
the  one  goes  with  the  other  "^^  """'"^  S°°^-  B"t 
neither  can  he  will  ev^  a„d  ^fT  """°'  "'"  ^'^' 
God,  so  also  must  the  other  It  I  °"'  ^°""^  ^""" 
that    the    only    escaoe    f  „1    2    "•"'  '^""*  to  me. 

AugustiniandoctrineTtolH  >/  f""'"'"^'  °f  the 
to  will  evil  comes  from  G^""'  ^^''"'''y  that  the  power 

'°  -•"  good;  in  othe^wS  "that  "  "'^"  '"^  P°*" 
natureasaself-determLw^'  ?""'  '"  •"■"  *hole 

upon  God.  If  it  is  Ob  elS^r.^'  "  u"'*"''''"'  "««='>- 
«ith  the  conception  of  Sabs  i?''  ''  '^-^o-sistZ 
answer  that  the  perfection  of  G„h!^  ^'^'  '  '•'°'''<' 
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finite  self-conscious  being,  who  only  becomes  good  by 
the  exercise  of  his  freedom.  What  from  a  narrow 
point  of  view  is  evil,  must  yet  be  the  condition  of  the 
highest  good. 

Augustine's  doctrine  of  sin  rests  upon  the  imperfect 
metaphysics  which  he  borrowed  from  Neoplatonism.  All 
that  is  positive  in  the  finite  being  comes  from  God,  what 
belongs  to  the  creature  as  such  being  merely  negative. 
Now,  we  have  already  seen  that,  when  pushed  to  its 
logical  consequences,  this  doctrine  leads  to  the  denial 
of  all  reality  to  the  finite  being.  And  when  Augustine 
attempts  to  explain  sin  from  the  point  of  view  of 
negation,  he  falls  into  a  confusion  of  thought.  Admit- 
ting that  finitude  is  negation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
sin  is  negation.  The  willing  of  evil  is  only  the  willing 
of  negation  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  willing  that  which  is 
contrary  to  good ;  but  the  negation  of  good  is  just  as 
positive  as  the  negation  of  evil,  and  indeed  the  one  is 
the  correlative  of  the  other.  To  will  evil  is  not  merely 
to  will  the  absence  of  good,  but  to  will  the  presence  of 
evil.  What  gives  plausibility  to  Augustine's  doctrine 
is,  that  to  will  evil  is  undoubtedly  to  will  what  is 
inconsistent  with  the  higher  nature  of  man ;  that  is, 
what  is  inconsistent  with  his  true  being,  which  consists 
in  identity  with  the  will  of  God.  But  we  cannot 
oppose  the  good  of  man  as  such  to  his  good  as  identical 
with  the  will  of  God,  as  if  the  former  were  merely 
negative:  it  is  only  negative  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  true  nature  of  man. 

(5)  The  form  in  which  Augustine  has  stated  his 
doctrine  of  predestination  is  obviously  defective.  It 
assumes  an  arbitrary  act  of  God,  by  which  certain 
persons  are  elected  to  eternal  salvation,  others  to 
eternal  damnation.  This  is,  of  course,  the  counter- 
part of  Augustine's  view  of  sin  and  grace.     Such  a 
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be  denied  that   the  doctrine  of        .'  '"'"'^'  "  «""ot 
!««  value,  «o  far  as  it  is  a      °1  P'"*""'"""""    is  of 
fic^l  vie.  that  freedom    onsis'^^7  „"'  ""T'  '"'  '"P"- 
•*o<ce.     The  world  is  not  a    ' '"  "  P"'^=«'y  arbitrVo^ 
'hmg  may  occur:    it    Jl  ,      T^  <^''«°^.  where  any- 
evjl  necessarily  punishes  i^r'That  "''°'^'   ■"   '^"-^ 
"■y  nature  of  God  dem=  J  '    ^'  '^>  '"  which  the 
'°    '"e    divine    laV'sha  Iha':   It"    T'°"'  ~"'A 
Th.s  truth,   however,   is    reajl   th"""    '=°"==<3"enceT 
conception,  that  the    d«H^     '^r  ^"^    negation    of   the 
arbitral  decree.     A  ^7//  """"  '^  "^'i  by  ,„ 
h's  destiny  must  be  hT       •  '"°"'  *™  his  own    anH 
»/°-ed  fo  admit'^th  rrrlre'^""-     ^"~ 
«te™pt  to  save  men   from    per2 '''"''  '"  ''^''^^  ^^e 
be  va'n.  if  only  we  were  ™m  if"  *°"''^  ^«">  to 
«""d  be  given  of  thr  ^nZem:?'.  1"°  "^"^  P"""" 
theory,  which  is  at   bottom  ^^  ^^^^"^  °f  his  own 
^  ae-sm     from    which    h"   beHrH"'K°'  '"«  M^"'" 
deiivered.   but   which  stiM   „         .^    '""^""    to    be 
"Pon  h..„.  leading'it  ,Sn  ;''   ''"''  '•""-"S 
'hat  there  are  men  who  have   h^   """°"^'  ''°cWne 

pale  of  God's  universe  and  put  tv    T-    "^y"""  ""e 
arbitrary  decree.  P"'  '*>'°"d  it  by  a  purely 
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MEDIEVAL  THEOLOGY 

We  have  seen  how  Christianity  was  threatened  in  its 

main    principle   by    the   divisive   categories   of  Greel^ 

thought,  and  only  escaped  "so  as   by  fire.       In   the 

age  of  Thomas  Aquinas  that  danger  was  over,  but  the 

very  triumph  of  the  Church  was  a  source  of  unexpected 

peril      In  Augustine  it  had  found  a  man  of  speculative 

genius,  full  of  life  and  energy,  employing  his  great 

powers  in   its  service,  but  in  virtue  of  his  ongmality 

transforming  the  doctrines  he  supposed  himself  to  be 

accepting  in  implicit  faith,  and  determining  the  course 

of   religious    speculation    for    centuries;    m    Thomas 

Aquinas    it    is   represented    by    a    great    systematizer, 

naturally  of  a  calm   and  reflective  disposition,  whose 

only  originality  consists  in  the  faculty  of  clear,  logical 

arrangement  of  traditional  ideas  and  in  the  ingenuity 

with  which  he   defends   the   doctrines   of  the   Church 

by    subtle    distinctions    that    leave    their     substance 

unchanged.     The  great  germinative  ideas  of  Augustine 

were  left  undeveloped  through  the  whole  of  the  Middle 

Ages   and  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  beginning  of 

the  modern  worid   in   Luther  and    Descartes  that  m 

find  this  side  of  his  activity  developed.     This  arrest 

of  original  speculation  is  due  in  large  measure  to  tne 
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had  ,t  not  been  preserved  bv^h     r^  ^''"  ""'hed 
"levitable  result  was  ^7^   7     ^'  <^'""'=''.     But  the 
of  antiquity.     The  n.?^       '"""°"  °f  'he  free  L  „t 
and  coL^onlya  cepr^^^'r  1"'  '"'*'  '•"  "°  Rh 
mplicit    faith/  Th";   were  1  *Kf  °^  "'^  ^'^'''^h  i  ' 
"•fluence  of  the  new^o^^l"  of  ^!,'/"'    °.'.  '^''"S    the 
were  too   ""developed  "nreflfj''''^-'^"'''^.  but  they 
he  theology  which  dain^LToforrr*"  to  criticise 
«hj  guarded  the  youthrul  J,„d  oTt"  "•     "^^  ''"""t 
aberrations  destructive  of  ThT,       ^"^  "*"°"'  ^om 
b"'  the  higher  intellectual  Kfr"'"  °^  Christianity 
"nly   be    restored    an»tn'\T  ""'"^-  ^"^  ^0"ld 
'length  of  the  Church  lav  in  >        '"''  ™"'"«-     The 
and    its   completed     JsS,    of   d^r'"'  °'«-««'on 
M.dde  Ages  subordinat^  k°owtT""'-     "'"''   ">« 
■n  science  only  a  mean,  nf  ^"°"''^<^&e  to  faith,  seeine 

I'  doctrine.  Len  tC^r «  "  '""'^'  ""=  "^ 
however,    contained    in    u    th.  '"^  °'"  ^Aection. 

movement  which  awoke  n  tt  ^""^  °'"  '^^  ^eer 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Lf  ""^""  "°''d  Wth 
Scholasticism  was  not  meret'Tr^ -^"^  "-fo- 

i~:?t:^r^---^n^e^s 
^^::si£s^-r^rr'!-'--''e 

b'ned  as  an  instrument  thrstudr/°''®'  *«  =°™- 
0.^  rather  of  that  logic  e^arded  .  "^"^'"'-''an  logic. 
^'Phne.  In  the  first  cenTf"r?  "  P'"''>'  '■°™al  dis 
'-of  the  logical  treats  :rArlstr'"''''=  ^««  ""'^ 
^'  C«/,f.«»  and  the  Jt  it^'ll-^'''  ^«-d-the 
^'""1>"*<'tzoHe,   and  these 
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only  in  a  Latin  translation  with  the  introduction  of 
Porphyry.  The  result  was  that  an  enormous  industry 
was  expended  in  learning  and  practising  the  schematism 
of  formal  logic.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church  were 
regarded  as  infallible,  and  the  main  activity  of  thought 
was  concentrated  on  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to 
syllogistic  form.  There  was  one  problem,  however, 
which  naturally  arose  from  the  consideration  of  the 
forms  of  thought,  and  which  was  continually  discussed, 
especially  in  the  first  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  universal  ideas.  Have  these 
ideas  realities  corresponding  to  them,  or  are  they 
merely  names  for  collections  of  individuals,  or  are  they 
but  conceptions  in  the  mind  ?  An  affirmative  answer  to 
each  of  these  questions  gave  the  three  theories  of 
Realism,  Nominalism,  and  Concepiualism. 

Meanwhile  this  subtle  dialectical  disputation  met 
with  opposition,  partly  from  those  who  had  received 
an  impulse  to  scientific  studies  from  the  Arabians, 
and  still  more  from  simple  pious  minds,  who  saw  in 
dialectic  a  weapon  for  obscuring  the  simple  Christian 
faith  and  casting  doubt  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church. 

Nothing  could  at  first  sight  seem  more  barren  than 
the  endless  controversy  about  the  nature  of  universale 
We  may,  however,  understand  how  it  came  to  exercise 
so  great  a  fascination  over  men's  minds,  if  we  turn 
for  a  moment  to  cne  of  its  applications.  Suppose 
the  Realists  to  be  right ;  suppose,  that  is,  that  the 
reality  of  anything  is  proportional  to  its  generality; 
and  what  is  the  logical  consequence  of  this  view  when 
applied  to  determine  the  nature  of  God?  If  we 
arrange  a  number  of  logical  species  under  a  supreme 
genus,  obviously  this  genus  will  be  the  most  general 
of  all,  viz.   pure  Being.     Now,  if  pure  Being  is  the 
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^fory  of  NominaliLfs    *?;»"■•  ,  ^^  '"e   count,  ^ 
«^'-     If  universal,  are  Jj'^  ''"^"'^«  O"  the  ot/'er 
"«  particular,  and  thZZLV'  ""  ""'"■"  nust 
«    name  for   the   cXctLn      r'  °^  ^°^  ""  "-"'y  t 
'he^fo™,   Realism  Tead,   to  f  '*'*i='""  'hinp/ ,f 
°f  God.   Nomi„a,i,^''t   loeLr""!:'"'^  """Pfon 
Conceptualism  a  satisfJ!   '°e'=f"y   atheistic.     Nor   i, 
J^  '-^  universal  Z't^^ ,^^^  °^the  proJeJ 
the  conception  of  God  c^^notr?""?  '"  ""^  ""nd, 

s^-— oda^rs;^-^;:^ 

controvtr:j%!:ru„S,°[  ^  **'■'''"«  ^^".  the 
^«>y  because  the  mo'e  coneritf  ^.  •""  '''  ^"'""t! 
!?-"=   to    be    kno«a     ThTsT  th!""T  "^  Aristotle 
Thomas    Aquinas   (.225  ,"   ''   ""   P«"°d   of  which 
H«  ph,losop.V  and  theiloL^'i/"   *"'  ,»P<"'e»man. 
aton  of  the  whole  later  m^iJI^J^'  ?P"=''t  <"°"nu. 
"a  as  they  do.  in   the  form   o/"*  °^ '"■«■  «Press- 
'ts  ascet  c   pietv    if.  °       °'  *  reasoned  sv,f.™ 

f«th  and  practice.^  At  he  enH  'r  l"  '^'  ""««'"  '{ 
t|>«re  was  a  powerful  revivL^  o?  r  •""'  *^"*  ~"tury 
*'«'  life,  which   grew Tn  t       "-^  '"''  '""'«'''^ 

■^^I^ed  its  culminftTo"   n  theTht'  '""'  '"fl-ence  a^d 
"onasteo.  of  Clug,.y  whil         ",'*""'  ^''"tuo'.     The 

and  above  all    by  the   F„  ''^  P"""^*^.    bisho™ 
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were  mainUined  to  be  supreme  over  the  whole  of 
the  laity,  while  the  national  churches  lost  their 
independence  and  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  According  to  the  monastic 
ideal,  the  present  life  must  be  entirely  devoted  to  » 
preparation  lor  the  life  to  come.  This  naturally  led 
to  the  view  that  all  secular  powers  must  be  under 
control  of  the  Church,  since  otherv/ise  the  Gospel  would 
be  captured  by  hostile  powers.  Hence  all  national 
forms  of  life  must  be  subject  to  the  divine  ends  of 
the  Church  ;  which  meant  that  they  must  be  subject 
to  the  Pope,  as  the  representative  of  Christ.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Church  was 
entirely  victorious.  As  has  been  said,  the  age  bore, 
in  its  culture,  "the  pained  look  of  world-renunciation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  look  of  strong  character 
suggesting  world-conquest  on  the  other." 

This  was  the  conception  of  life  which  Thomas 
soug.it  to  commend  to  his  age.  For  this  end  he 
employed  all  the  learning  of  his  time,  which  had  been 
enriched  by  contact  with  Palestine,  Constantinople  and 
Spain,  and  above  all,  by  the  direct  study  of  the  logic, 
physics,  ethics  and  politics  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  ideal 
which  governed  his  thoughts,  and  determined  the  form 
of  his  theology,  was  the  triumphant  ideal  of  the 
universal  sovereignty  of  the  Church.  Thomas  did  not 
create  the  papa,  theory,  but  he  was  the  first  to  give 
it  a  systematic  and  reasoned  basis.  That  theory 
involved  two  great  equations :  the  hierarchy  is  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  is  the  Pope.  By  the  first 
equation  It  was  held  that  the  Christianity  of  the  laity 
is  dependent  on  the  mediation  of  the  priests,  who  alone 
can  perform  ecclesiastical  acts,  and  whose  sacramental 
and  judicial  powers  are  independent  of  their  personal 
character.     By  the  second  equation,  the  Church,  as 
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by  the  .ucc««„  „f  p^;™"-  •""   be  repre«nted 

'•  the  view  in  support  o/'whrchTr"  *'"'°P-     ^hi, 
W»  dialectical  skiU       I,"f  J''°'»«  ""ploy.  ,„ 
""y   been    accepted      nee  ,h.  T*  '""  ""^  P™«'- 
b«.un,i,    ■homw^rorh-     ?t      *"  ,°^   Hildebrand, 
»°"Bht  in  external  h  r.oric  'te^^:""'''  '"  '""^'^  *« 
audacious  {org„i„ ;   itTa,    .'ftT'",;."'"''  °^ '^en, 
the    hierarchical    a^d    pL",    t  ^°'  '"""   '°  «'«velop 
»""•   •    bold    theory  ofT  st.*'^  J"    connection 
f;»t    time,    to    make    it    'f  If'  '""  ""»'  ^°'  «he 
theology.  P"t    of    a    comprehensive 

to  ^viisu'''„t''onT»,  °;  *"'  ^•'"-'>  '•» 

«"t.ie  department  of  eccLI^i  '^°^'""'  ">"  the 

"garded  as  of  divine  ori^r'  f""""'  ""■«  be 
•cholastic  point  of  we^  m«  '..""''  ""■»•  <■"""  the 
P«ctice  must  be  shown  to  h:;i'''  '""'  '"*■"«  ""d 
Jhen   they  transcend   itf  unTd^'"  """^  ^".  «ven 

«nd.n  Thomas  an  absolute  f^fth^  '^r""  ^«  '"us 
wth  the  demand  that  thL^^  u  ""'''""y' ^^bined 
«y«em.  This  attemp  0^^/^^"'^'^  "  '-■"tific 
^ula,,„h..^.  what^si°culI'iS,t"'  n'°"  "  "°' 
for  mstance-he  regains  ='Z '.""'''''' Anselm, 
'"dependent  sources^kn"  f  ""'°"ty  and  reason  aa 
^  reduced  to  trothe'"°Sf-"f''«;°^  which  - 
drawn  betwe-n  natural  theolnl  u™^*^  distinction  is 
and  positive  theology   the^?^  V  ^^'"^  "P°--'  '«'»on, 

Theai^of  Thomas^'^^IrefoiTwa:/"'^''  ''  '"^='«'°" 
of  theology  that  sh;uld  be  emof    !""'''"«  "^y'tem 

the    Church.     But,   since   th^'^i^^. '"  '^'  "'^''e  of 
octrine    and   Chu  ch   p^actt  1"°""^^'    °'   ^''-''^b 
'he  knowledge  of  God    th«^oJ'-      >"'"  '"""=   «"«- 
—^  salvation.  ;^tfi.'Vt~^    ,, 
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individual  Into  lubjeetion  to  tha  Church  and  llfti  him 
Into  free  communion  with  God.  In  constructing  thii 
system  Thomas  started  from  the  Augustlnlan  doctrines 
of  God,  predestination,  sin  and  grace;  the  material 
thus  supplied  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  mould  into  a 
system  by  a  comprehensive  use  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy;  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  claims  he 
sought  to  vindicate  by  a  general  theory  of  the  Sute, 
adapted  from  Aristotle.  It  is  to  this  system,  with  its 
complex  and  discordant  elemenU,  that  we  must  now 
give  our  attention. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  Thomistic  theology  there 
runs  the  fundamental  contrast  of  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion.    The  opposition,  between  truths  which  can  be 
discovered  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  truths  which 
transcend    reason,   is    one    from    which    no    medieval 
thinker  could  liberate  himself,  and   hence  we  find   it 
made  the  basis  of  the  Thomistic   philosophy.      But, 
while    the    antithesis    Is    accepted,    the    demand    for 
intellectual  clearness,  which  was  the  main  Impulse  to 
its  construction,  inevitably  led  to  the  attempt  to  »how 
that  there  can    be  no  disharmony  between  the  two 
kinds  of  truth.     From  the  point  of  view  of  God  there 
can  be  only  one  truth,  and  therefore  the  distinction 
between  the  truths  of  reason  and  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion arises   from  the  limitation  of  our  Intelligence,  not 
from  any  discrepancy  between  the  truths  themselves. 
There  are,  then,  truths  which  come  to  us  from  revels- 
tion,  and  from  revelation  alone.     These  human  reason 
could  never  discover,  nor  even,  when  they  are  revealed, 
can    we   perfectly    comprehend    their    Infinite    depth. 
Such   truths   are   the   mysteries   of   the   Trinity,   the 
Incarnation    and   the  creation  of  the  world  in  timt. 
And,    obviously,   nothing    less    could    be    held   by  a 
defender  of  the  Church;  for,  if  It   is  once  admitted 
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me  Church   to  exerci»  ^       •        '"'^  ">"  <:l«"ni   of 
•nd  individual..  "  «»'"«'»nty  over  a||   „," J/ 

So  far  as  the  .necial   .. 
'^     concerned,     tC^^,     ^''tT "  °f  Christianity 
independence    of    truth,    of    rl"'""*     '"«    """o""  e 
revelation.     No  humZ  "^"-    ""d    truth,    Z 

;ff '".th,  of  re^veSn"  '^^1:::!^  T'  ''''  "-"^ 
"nee  reason  i,  in,„|a„t  j^  '"'erence,  from  fact,,     fl^, 
°*n    special    funcZ""  I^^  '""'  ">'  ^od,   i,  has   ." ' 
«ason  ,o  absolutely  lifted  tL."?-  "«'"'•       ^^"^   '» 
the  boundaries  of  the  se^ih^      "  "  """"n*^  *'thin 
°f  ."».ng,  from  the  thing,    hi't  T''^-    "  '»  "P«be 
'he-r   Author,    God.      7t    ;,    f'  ''*?   **«"   "■"deT  to 
.never  have  discovered  the  LT   "''"    '"'"°n    could 
"known  to  us  only  C',  I  """'''=  °^  God;  that 
o[  demonstrating  tit%:^''t'r j  '."'  '*  "  "P"'" 
There  i,.  therefore   a  lcin7  r  '     "''   """   "e  i,  ont 
;o  reason  and  r::;eratio:.'  tl'f  "'*""  "  '""^ 

reveal  to  us  truths  that  we  arl  .^  ^^^  '"'""''^  God 
for  our^lves?  For  vr  io*  s  rl„  """'  °^  '"'covering 
'"'  chiefly  because  su  h  tjh,  '  .'"''"'"  Thomas 
nature  of  God.  while  hey  are  of"'  ""  "'■'''"^«  "d 
re  so  difficult  to  dis-:ovTr  Zj""'"""  '"'Portance. 
^y  error,   that   it   wa,  n»^'  °  "P'  *°  •>«  obscured 

P'-d   .-n    the  cCl^^riTZ  T-  '"'^  '"-'"^ 
these    truths    ;.™  *         '   revelation.       So   /■„ 

^-antee"'-:  re,a«:™'     ^"'     ">-    ^b^  u" 
P/oved   by   ,,ason.   they   m^  11  "'^.""•y    also    ,L 

°^them    „    a    preparation    for    the   recr""''"- 
^^  vr   tne  reception  of 
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revelation,  and  therefore  philosophy  is  the  "  handmaid 
of  theology." ' 

Corresponding  to  the  distinction  between  truths  of 
reason    and    truths    of    revelation,    is    the    distinction 
between   Knowledge   and    Faith.     Thomas,   indeed,  is 
here   placed   in  a  peculiar  difficulty.     When   we  look 
at   Knowledge  and   Faith  from   the   point  of  view   of 
the   human   subject,   we    must    put   Knowledge  above 
Faith.     Knowledge  consists   in   the   direct  or  indirect 
comprehension    of   a    real    object;    whereas    Faith    is 
merely    the   subjective    certainty  of   a   truth,   without 
insight    into   the    reason   why  it   is   true.     From   this 
point    of   view,   therefore.    Knowledge   is   higher  than 
Faith:    in  Aristotelian   language,   it   is   the   apprehen- 
sion, not  merely  of  the  "  fact"  (Sri),  but  of  the  "  reason 
why"   (AoTi).     Now,   if  this   distinction  is  applied  to 
the   sphere  of  divine   things,   it   is    obvious   that    the 
knowledge  obtained  by   the   exercise   of  reason   must 
be  higher  than  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation.     Such 
a   doctrine  no  defender  of  the  Church  could  possibly 
accept;    and   therefore   Thomas   maintains  that,   when 
we    consider   Faith   and    Knowledge    by    reference   to 
the  objects  with  which  they  deal,  the  former  is  higher 
than    the    latter.       The   object   of  Christian    Faith  is 
either  God   Himself,  or   the   world   in    its   relation   to 
God  ;  and  the  sole  source  of  this  Faith  is  the  revela- 
tion of  Himself  given  to  us  by  God,  who  is  absolutely 
truthful.      Now,   the    certainty   which    is    based    upon 
the   absolute   truthfulness   of  God   is  higher  than  can 
possibly    proceed    from    the    insight    of    reason;    for 
reason    is    prone    to   err,  while  revelation  is  infallible. 
When,    therefore,    we    consider   the    sources  of   Faith 
and  Knowledge,  we  must  admit  that  Faith  is  higher 
than   Knowledge.     Thomas   is  thus   led   to   hold  that 

1  Contra  GentiUs,  i.  3-9. 
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^  an  object  of  F,„h  '  'X^^^^'^'V  P-ent.  canno 

::;,;-''.  and  cs'.r^:;,:^--'-.^^;: 

f^'th  in  the  doctrine  o/the  T  ■^""^''^'is^-     We  have 

bu°  £arr  -"  -te\™d'^c^.'"™^ 

o'  those  truths  which  =.r»  "''*'  are    we   to   «= 

."r  oh '^"  ^-  -t:aTn7r;:°  ~  -^  -^a^ 

s  an  object  of  Faith  -„^  .1!  ,  existence  of  a^ 
'-i^e.  While  ad.,^  '^";t;tt°"  ^^^"•^■■-  Of  KnoC^ 
;-eache,  by  the  .1^  2^  'T  ^  ''"''  ^'^^ 
werefore  an  object  of  Kn,.  ,  J  °^  ''eason,  and  ;, 
»"We  distinction,  wh^chfsT  '^''  ^I^^  '■a;uhy  of 
ast.c  philosopher   enabts  Th„'''"'"'"=  °'  ">e  sfhj. 

"a™  to  remember  that  ther.  ^'■''    P'ace,    we 

demonstrative    knowledgl 'of  ^"  ""^"^  -ho  hav^  n^ 
rommon  to  reason  »nH  ,      **    *''"'hs    which    = 

- 1^  prescrnt  ^rsirthe^;"' '"-'-" 

Md  therefore  they  are  an   !Z  ^'■"""nbula  fidei 

knowledge,  for  those   who      ''"  °^  '"^'■"''  «"d  noft/^ 
reason.       it   ,•„    ,y.      ,°  'Cannot  establish   th-      l 

'"""-  ™.nd  in   its  wealnls   i^-   '""^'^^^^     The 
•  "•  V-  I.  Art.  J,  4,  8, 
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error,  and  therefore,  quite  irrespective  of  demonstration, 
we  must  surrender  our  wills  to  the  revelation  of  these 
truths.  Thus,  even  when  we  have  satisfied  our  rtason 
of  the  truths  of  God's  existence  and  unity.  Faith  m 
this  truth  must  subsist  side  by  side  with,  and  mde- 
pendently  of.  Knowledge.' 

If  Faith  as  Thomas  holds,  is  sufficient  evidence 
not  only  of  the  "mysteries"  of  Christianity,  but  even 
of  those  truths  whicli  can  be  demonstrated  by  reason, 
it  will  naturally  be  objected  that  the  work  of  reason 
is  superfluous.  Why  should  we  laboriously  seek  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  and  unity  of  God,  if  this 
truth  is  not  only  revealed  to  us,  but  must  in  the  end 
be  accepted,  independently  of  the  evidence  of  reason  ? 
This  objection  also  Thomas  has  anticipated.  His 
answer  is,  that  while  the  truths  common  to  reason  and 
revelation  must  be  accepted  solely  on  the  authority 
of  God,  it  lessens  the  merit  of  faith,  and  ultimately 
leads  to  its  destruction,  if  we  resist  the  evidence  of 
reason.  Moreover,  Knowledge,  so  far  from  lessening 
the  value  of  Faith,  increases  it ;  for  he  who  humbly 
accepts  a  truth  because  it  is  revealed  by  God  and 
then  goes  on  to  adduce  rational  grounds  for  it,  shows 
that  he  loves  the  truth,  and  this  love  of  truth  increases 
the  merit  of  faith.'  ,   ,  .  . 

As  reason  and  revelation,  knowledge  and  faith,  are 
two  independent  sources  of  truth,  there  must  be  two 
independent  sciences  of  divine  things.  The  science  ol 
reason  is  Philosophy,  the  science  of  revelation  is 
Theology.  The  former  rests  upon  those  principles 
which  we  come  to  know  by  the  natural  light  ol 
reason  :  the  latter  consists  of  the  principles  of  revela- 
tion which  Thomas  identifies  with  the  dogmas  ol 
the  Church,  as  revealed  in  the  higher  light  of  faith. 

'Summa,  U.  Q.  I,  Art.  5-  •5i««»><.,  ii.  Q.  2,  Art.  9,  '"■ 
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No      doubt     thprn  ^^^ 

^■ences  towards  them  ffdm-! 'n^  '"""''''  "^  *•"=  t>vo 
constitutes  an  independent t^en '  '"V''"*"'°"'  ^^h 
these  truths  are  considered  as  rfT  ^°'  P^i^°^ophy 

for  theology  they  are  relJa'Ls  Tr '?'='  ''>'  ^''^"^ 
philosophy  and  theology  have  a  °^-      ^'"'^  ^oth 

theoretical  part,  theology  ,s  ^^  e^'    '?'  ^  ^="  "»  a 
^■^'-^nce.      nee  its  main  fn  eresT       "'"J'^  "^  speculative 
human  actions  being  conside'd    '"''"'/'^'"-  nature, 
of  v,ewof  that  vision  of  God  th    K^-^™"  "'^  P°'-"t 
of  eternal  happiness.      Moreover   t^^      u  '^'  ~"^'fon 
deal  with  created  things   phnl'lu''"''.^''  "^'h  =<='ences 
«sent,al    properties    and     relal^''^  '"vestigates  their 
considers   them    only  as  rJ!w.   u''     '"'"''«     theology 
to    His    will.     The^t"'"^  ^y  ^°'^  «"d  subi5 
f'Terent;     for.    wht  as'Sfoso  ^i    "'"^^°^'^-    -'^y' 
from    the    essential    propen^s     '^  J   f''^"^'    '°    God 
thmgs.  theology.   startinTf  om   the   -i'"'    °'   '='-'"^'' 
H.S  attributes,  descends^o    "   t,  1t^  °'  ^°<^  ^'«' 
o    determine    their    relation      or  H     "^''    '""    "''^^^ 
Theohr'/™™  revelation*"    ''°''    ^°    ^"    -    ■•» 

;Jeii£rii:ro^rSrce\^^  -pttoe.plai„ 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  ^  ^  -  '^''"^'■°™ation  of 
to  «««..  There  are  LmaS'  '"'  '""'■  -'^'■•°" 
^'h.ch.  as  entirely  inde^X  '  r"""  'P'"'"^'  l^'ngs 
.fo^s;  while,  on  the  Tth^  k  °^  ■""""■  «™  PUre 
""material  beings  who  reate.h  "'l  '""^  -«=  ''^o 
"'th   matter.     Now.   thTt  '!        r  °"'>' ■""  ""'■°" 

°-estofthepureintelligenris\T'  """"  '^  ">« 
f  ;.  'n  its  essential  nature  Tn'ri^  ^"'^'^  "^''''"''-  «• 
'"<'  on    this   depends  ^  {'     ^'"'^""'^  °f  the  body 

""'erhand.itisKh'formrtheL    ^"^   °"   '"^ 
V.  ',  Art.  4,  <:,«>■«  ft«,7„,ii.^ 
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it  is  the  highest  of  those  forms  which  realize  themselves 
in  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  man  as  he  actually  exists, 
these  two  sides,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  are 
bound  together  in  an  absolute  substantial  unity.  Man, 
then,  in  virtue  of  the  union  in  him  of  a  two-fold  nature, 
is  the  link  between  the  nacural  and  supernatural. 
There  is  an  ascending  sc?le  of  being  from  the  lowest 
inorganic  beings,  through  the  plant  and  the  animal,  to 
man,  and  from  the  human  soul,  in  uninterrupted 
continuity  through  the  various  hierarchies  of  angels, 
who  are  pure  intelligences  not  inherent  in  matter  at  all, 
to  God  the  Absolute  Form  or  Spirit.' 

In  his  theory  of  knowledge,  Thomas  makes  the 
direct  object  a  copy  of  the  external  thing,  which  arises 
from  the  co-operation  of  the  soul  and  the  external 
thing.  It  is  this  copy  which  is  apprehended  by  the 
soul.  In  his  view  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  Thomas 
follows  Aristotle  in  regarding  the  intellect  as  higher  in 
dignity  than  the  will.  The  problem,  as  first  raised, 
is  wheth-r  determinations  of  the  will  depend  upon 
ideas  of  the  intellect,  or  ideas  of  the  intellect  upon 
determinations  of  the  will.  In  particular  cases  Thomas 
admits  that  the  will  has  an  influence  upon  the 
affirmation  or  denial  of  ideas.  This  is  true  in  the  case 
of  belief  But  in  general  he  maintains  that  the  will  is 
determined  by  knowledge  of  the  good.  For  it  is  the 
intellect,  which,  in  all  cases,  discerns  what  is  good. 
The  will  always  strives  aftei  what  is  known  to  be 
good,  and  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  intellect. 
Hence,  freedom  presupposes  intelligence.  It  is  true 
that  freedom  of  choice  implies  the  determination  of  the 
will,  but  the  latter  would  be  impossible  if  the  under- 
standing did  not  present  various  possibilities  as  means 
of  realizing  the  end  which  it  has  set  up.  This 
'  De  Nat,  Mat.  3  ;  Samma,  i.  Q.  66,  Art.  2. 
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principle  Thomas  also  ,„  i-  "  ^'^ 

thcdiWne  .ntellecttdl^^V"  *»  """'■°''  >-'*«»" 

H.S  wisdom  He  knows  to  be^o^rf^  °"'>'  ^^at  in 

°fH,s,ntel]ectisHimsef  andfhT    ■■  ^  "^'="'  ""'«"' 
Thus  the  divine  will  is  L,    ,,        "  ">«  "^ject  of  will 

-hich  is  superior^"  H  '         ''  '°  ""^  ^'-"-^  vvisdom, 
*n  his  ethirc!  ti, 

'he  moral  Uw  I  .he'  "''"""^  "'^'"'^'"^  that  while 
™-ded  because  >  s'TT,"'  °'  ^°'''  ■'  '  -m' 
commanded.  As  God  °,'  "^  "°'  S°°'^  because  it^s 
"-d  as  .ood  b?Hr''wr'"'"'^*''^"■--°g- 
''ecessaryconsequenceandZ  r'  '^°°^""»  '^  the 
wsdom.  ""d  manifestation  of  the  divine 

t°  ^i'SS'th'elS'^fr  ??  "^  "-«=  -- 

:n?t^S:ir'--^-^£;r? 

i:,^3^<;::SS"--J5--,he  apprehended 
^dge  by  means  of  the  nl^ura  '  re,  '"^''  ''  ^"°^- 
hetween  them  is  faith.  ?„  "tTL  "••  '"'^  '"''"ding 
"■■the  direct  vision  of  God  the  'P"°"  °^  '"'"■t'on 
Thomistic  doctrine  is  esn;  m  "'^'""^'  ''''«  o^  the 
;"tu.-tive  apprehension  of rdl"",,P--"ent.  The 
the   d,vme    essence,    which    1  ]  ''"'"'  '''''°"  of 

^■g  est  reach  of  reason    bit   ~"'^    "°'    -"X   the 

s  to  k  God.  is  to  k;ow  hL  rHrk'"" '°  '^'■"'■ 

°J  Cfod  IS  conceived  bv  tI  ^"°*'  Himself 

f»lute  Substance,  but  rfteltr"'   "°'   ""'>-  ''^   the 

"»  the  pure  self-consciousnel  .   '  """""  "*"  ^"^otle 

-•"ahty,  in  Which    houlrandT  '"^""^  ^  P"- 

™t.cal.     To  such  a  vision   "^  r:^?  "^"  ^''^°'"tely 

;     ^"y   seated    being     hould  ^^^ "   "  ™P°^^'hle 

''ghest  exercise   of  his^eason      O  r"'.'^   ^^^"    '"e 

■  ^--  ft«,v.,  ,  65.  „ .  .„   ""°"-     O"'^  -f  man  were  a 
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pure  intelligence,  could  he,  by  the  use  of  his  natural 
powers,  have  a  direct  vision  of  God  ;  so  long  as  he  is  a 
being  in  whom  soul  and  body  are  united,  his  intelligence 
is  limited  by  the  sensuous  forms  which  supply  the 
material  with  which  thought  must  operate.  Accordingly, 
man  can  only  participate  in  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 
God  in  a  supernatural  way  ;  in  other  words,  God  must 
so  unite  Himself  with  the  human  faculty  of  knowledge, 
that  man  may  attain  to  a  direct  vision  of  the  essence  of 
God.  Hence  the  necessity  of  supernatural  illumination 
{lumen  gloriae).  But  this  supernatural  illumination  is 
not  fitted  for  the  present  life,  in  which  the  soul  is  united 
with  the  body,  but  is  mainly  reserved  for  the  life 
beyond  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  by  the  extraordinary 
iffluence  of  divine  grace,  that  the  human  spirit  can,  in 
rare  moments,  experience  the  vision  of  God.' 

At  the  other  extreme  from  this  intuitive  knowledge 
of  God  stands  that  knowledge  which  is  possible  by  the 
exercise  of  reason.  By  slow  and  tentative  steps  reason 
advances,  from  the  knowledge  of  sensible  things,  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  first  cause.  The  knowledge 
obtained  in  this  way  is  neither  that  direct  contemplation 
of  the  divine  essence  which  is  characteristic  of  intuition, 
nor  can  it  evr:.  be  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  divine 
nature.  Yt!:,  incomplete  and  fragmentary  as  it  is,  it  is 
a  true  knowledge  of  God,  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  human  mind.  It  enables  us  to  know  that  God 
is,  that  He  transcends  all  created  things,  and  that  He 
is  the  first  and  highest  cause  of  all  things." 

Between  the  intuitive  and  the  natural  knowledge  of 
God  stands  faith,  which  agrees  with  natural  knowledge 
in  being  indirect,  but  is  superior  to  it,  because  clearer 

^Summa,  i.  Q.  12,  Art.  J,  4i  5.  "• 

•/«  I.  Bottk.  d,  Trin.  Q  I,  Art.  a;  Q.  6,  Art.  3;  Smm^'- 
Q.   12,  Art.  12. 
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^°nta.n  such  mysL^s  as   "hose  o'^k'  r"''°"'   """^ 

-"  asWtrt  "  ?  ,f°'^  l^.  «  t-th  Of  reason  as 
'he  being  of  God  s  pi  s  bfe  t'''"^'  '"'"  "°  P™°"  o 
">"«   be  deduced    from   thj  "^  ^"^  '"'<^h  proof 

«'h.-ch  h-es  beyond  the  '"L'T"'"  "'"'"^^  °f  gZ 
-n-eris  that,  though  Ccf„„o°^^^  "^^'edge.  the 
the  nature  of  God  as  He  ,s  for  w  "^  ^  '^"o'viedge  of 
h.nder  us  fron,  reasoning  to  het""?""'  ""^  ''°«'  "o* 
the  first  cause  of  all  creafed  fh-  ^"""'^^^  of  God  as 
"^fuses  to  admit  the  vaM^  o^  t^'  ''''°"'^''  ''°*'=ver 
Proof  of  Anselm.      IfZ^  I  ^  '°-""«^  Ontologica 

^d/«  of  the  <ii^JzT„:'^jf, :  '"•-'  ^-- 

'he  existence  of  God;  but  we  h  '''^"«  ''rom  ■> 

•-owledge;  and  ther  fo"e  Tr^mT  '?  '""  '''^  "°  ^"^^ 
the  ,dea  of  God  as  a  Bein/7h        l  '^''  '*""  '^'^  have 

-.  .''■ereforS^iVar^-   Which  ^''-^^  S 
Physico-theological.     He  fir,?       ^^  -osmological  and 
•""t'on  to  the  necessity  :<•  a  l:r°"'  ''""^  'he  fact  of 
experience  as  movingf  is  ^'t    n        '"•     Whatever  we 
other   than    itself     Hence       '     '"°"°"  ^^  ^""'^thing 
"fin.te  series  of  moWn"       *l""'^^«'"ther   have   an 
««t   mover,    which    i    Lt  "  fir"  """"^  """^t  be  a 
""^eof  motion  i„  everything        '"°"'^'  ''"'  ''^    the 
P°^'t'on  is  absurd,  becIuTe    f  fhet''     '"''  '"°™^'-  ^"P- 
there  would  be  no  motinn'    i,  *"'  "°  "--st  mover 

"^tive  must  thereforrb  "actf 7"  ^''^  ""^erXe"' 
"-essarily  be  a  first  mover  C  "'""'  *""'  ">"" 
^-e  conclusion  follows  I^  ^heeffi"'  ""  ^°^-     ^he 


I 

I  f   -I 
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we  observe  in  the  world ;  for  we  must  either  admit  a 
first  cause,  or  accept  the  self-contradictory  alternative 
of  an  infinite  series  of  causes.  The  third  argument  is 
based  on  the  contingency  of  all  the  objects  that  we 
observe  m  the  world.  That  which  is  contingent  may 
or  may  not  exist,  and  therefore  must  at  one  time  have 
been  non-existent.  But  all  contingent  things  must 
have  come  into  being,  and  must  therefore  have  beer 
brought  into  existence  by  some  cause  which  cannot 
itself  be  contingent,  but  must  be  necessary,  and  must 
have  the  ground  of  its  necessity  in  itself.  Thus  it  is 
proved  that  there  must  be  a  self-existent  Being,  whom 
we  call  God.  Similarly,  Thomas  reasons  from  the 
various  degrees  of  perfection  observed  in  created  things 
to  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Being,  con- 
taining all  the  perfections  found  in  the  world.  He  also 
employs  the  Physico-theological  or  Design  argument, 
which,  as  he  believes,  proves  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  cause.' 

The  proofs  advanced  by  Thomas  establish,  as  he 
believes,  the  existence  of  God  as  the  first  mover  and 
the  highest  cause  of  all  things,  who  is  necessary, 
absolutely  perfect  and  intelligent.  Thus  by  a  process 
of  demonstration  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God 
have  been  proved.  But  reason  can  go  no  further. 
The  Christian  conception  of  God  as  "one  in  three 
persons"  cannot  be  established  by  ratiocination,  because 
it  expresses  the  inner  essence  of  the  divine  nature,  into 
which  man  ip  this  life  even  when  under  supernatural 
influence  can  only  catch  a  fitful  glimpse.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  entirely  a  truth  of  revelation,  and  is 
therefore  indemonstrable.  Reason  infers  the  existence 
of  God  from  His  works  ;  but,  as  these  are  the  product, 
^De  Vtril.  Q.  10,  Art.  12:  Contra  Glut.  i.  11-13;  Summa,  i.  Q  2. 
Art.  I,  3. 
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"°!  of  ony  one  of  the  ,hr«.  ^-  •  ^'' 

P'a«,  then,  is  left  fo,       °'    "f  '''^'"^  nature.     What 
J^-'ity  more  intell  Jb u  h       ^^^  ""=  d<^'"ne  of  th. 

*    ■   V-  32,  Art.   I. 
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it  pointi  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Man,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  exhibit,  traces  of  the  divine  nature,  but  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God."  As  in  God  there  are  two 
"  processions"  corresponding  to  intelligence  and  will,  so 
the  human  spirit  is  a  unity  of  knowledge  and  love.  In 
knowledge  there  is  an  object  or  inner  "word,  m  will 
this  "  word  "  becomes  an  object  of  love.  But  man  is 
only  an  "  image  •'  of  God  ;  for  whereas  God  knows  and 
loves  Himself,  man  must  know  and  love  God,  and  only 
so  can  he  truly  love  himself 

After  thus  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  though  it  cannot  be  adequately  compre- 
hended by  our  finite  intelligence,  may  yet  be  figured 
after  the  analogy  of   the  human   spirit,  Thomas  has 
next  to  explain  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.     The 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  he,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, absolutely  denies,  maintaining  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  as  an  article  of  faith.     But,  while  he  holds 
that    reason    can    demonstrate    the     fact    of    creation, 
Thomas  refuses  to  admit  that  it  can  demonstrate  that  the 
world  must  have  had  beginning  in  time.     "  It  is  to  be 
asserted,"  he  says,  "that  the  world's  not  having  always 
existed  is  held  by   faith  alone  and  cannot  be  proved 
demonstratively  ;    as  was   asserted  also  regarding  the 
mystery   of  the   Trinity  .  .  .  That   the   world   had  a 
beginning  is  credible,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration  or  knowledge.     And  it  is  useful  to  consider 
this  in  case  perhaps  some  one,  presuming  to  demon- 
strate what  is  of  faith,  should  adduce  reasons  that  arc 
not    necessary,    thus    giving    occasion    for    ridicule   to 
infidels,  who  might  think  that  on  the  ground  of  such 
reasons  we  believe  what  is  of  faith."'     Thomas,  how- 
ever so  far  forgets  his  own  warning,  that  he  goes  on 


>Sttmmit,  i.  Q.  3?,  Art.  1-4 
'Summ<i,i.  Q.  4',  Art.  2. 


Q.  93,  Art.  4-8. 
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necessity  to  ,„„,.^  H«ce  tL  r  .  *^'"  """"  "° 
•nly  bought  it  into  exfstenci  Lt  .'^"  "'  ^°'''"- 
the  doctrine  that  it  had  ate. 'i^  harmonizes  with 
words,  the  creation  of  the  world  n^'"  """•  '"  °">er 
«gree  with  the  doctrine  of  thel  ,  '"""  '">"»  >*»»  to 
The  purp,.«  or  the  crea  ^  ^f  .?'"  '''«'°'"  °'God. 
»chool„,en  ;  eld,  i,  to  mamYest  th    ?  ^°"''-  "'  »"  «•>» 

«*''»  to  communicates  ,or°^^°^'^''''''' 
Thomas,  indeed,  the  crea  on  of  ?h  °'^''}''"S'-  For 
contingent  means  wherebv  rL  r  T''''  ''  "■"«='/  « 
«"rf;  hut,  on  the  other  hL5  he  """'  "'■''  P'"°"»' 
«nd  as  the  supreme  ih^Jt^T'^T  ''''"  ^"°"-' 

things).     If  so,  it  i    hard  r      T  "  "«=  '"^  °f  all 

ground  for  the  multipHc  tv  and  '• '^"''^  '"^  '"Rh^st 
God  Himself  Ever^'^Sent  .  '""'^  °'  """6'  in 
""  effect  as  like  itsdf  as  Th/  '  '"""''  *°  P"^"^" 
""o-.  Hence  God  mustinfendT""  T^'"^^  -''" 
Perfect  image  of  Himse  f  To  ?a,  °  "Z^^T  "■'  '"°'' 
he  mparted    to    created  Vh  .    ""  '"'eness  can 

""d  variety  of  th  nls    colh"^'.    •^°""  ^  """'iplicit^ 
*"h    one   another,  fs'ahlhr'   *L '   "^""'te   order 

'■      "- '•  Q- 44,  An.  4. 
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beings,  for  only  these  manifest  the  spiritual  nature  of 
God.  Now,  if  all  created  things,  including  man, 
derive  their  whole  nature  from  God,  must  we  not 
hold  that  all  activity  in  the  region  of  created  things 
is  the  immediate  and  exclusive  activity  of  God? 
No,  answers  Thomas:  if  God  has  made  all  things 
like  Himself,  they  must,  like  Him,  be  endowed  with 
self-activity.  The  distinction  between  God  and  the 
creature  is  that,  whereas  the  creative  essence  is  self- 
active  because  of  the  power  inseparable  from  it,  the 
power  of  the  creature  is  derived  from  God.  This 
principle,  which  is  perfectly  general,  enables  us  to 
.ite  that  the  human  will  is  essentially  free  though 
derived  from  God.' 

The  providence  of  God  is  not  merely  general,  but 
extends  to  the  minutest  detail.  If  God  does  not  care 
for  every  one  of  His  creatures,  it  must  be  because 
He  has  not  the  will  to  do  so,  since  lli^  ,>ower  i 
infinite.  But  God's  goodness  extends  to  all,  and 
therefore  He  wills  the  good  of  all.  We  must, 
however,  draw  a  distinction.  The  order  of  the  world 
is  due  to  the  combination  of  intelligence  and  will, 
but  the  particular  form  in  which  this  order  is  realized 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  self-activity  of  the  parts, 
and  with  the  subordination  of  these  parts  in  thf 
attainment  of  the  final  cause,  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Hence,  spiritual  beings,  which  stand  nearest  to  God, 
are  the  main  instruments  for  the  realization  of  the 
plan  of  divine  providence,  and  to  them  all  other 
beings  must  be  subordinate.  And  since  the  will 
must  be  illuminated  by  the  understanding,  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  man  that  some 
should    govern    and    others    be    governed.     Were  the 

'Centra    Cent.   i.    44:    "•    45-6!    '"•    ''■   *4-70,   8o,   89,  97,   "?•'• 
Summa,  i.  Q.  loS,  Art.  1-6. 


'•"  'nWlfeent  to  rule  .h,  '"^ 

•he  world  a<  ,f        •         ""  ""'^  a  relati./»  ,«  <• 

more  perfect  world    (wth     ^  ""^ht  have  created  . 

,^«  »»««    and  .he  orSr  ;;r«"f  "><=  chara'^'^'f 
th=  e«  true  that  the  ZrM   U       u''°'''      "    »    never 
^«  and  .„o,t  perfect  wal      u    ^'"  '"°™=d    in    the 
to  say  of  evil?     r  ^-     ^"'.  >f  so   what  = 

*orld,    therl  """"afve  answer      l'       ^  '''"°"' 

-PondinrtoTh'c  '".e-^^'-ns  of  gLd'LT'"'' 
Hence,  th^ere  ^  "l^'t. ''"''  ''^'^'^'^TliT 
f^-n   goodness    a„d  t  ^'"^'    *''°    «"    neJr   f^n 

",   ana   this   is   evil      -ri.        """^   often   actually 
"•erefore    involves    T       ^''^  Perfection   of  crea.T  ^ 
"^'-ty  of  evil.     The      °r'."'=   P°»»'Mity   and     h 
P»"Wewith  H,»  •         perfection  of  th-  ivhi^  ^^ 

the  rv..f   ;     ""^  'mperfections  of  th.  '^  "*  "">- 

P^'-ence   under  Perse';urn"^an7:<;°;.  ""=  ^"""^ 
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other  spiritual  qualities.  Nor  is  divine  providence 
incompatible  with  human  freedom;  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  removal  of  freedom  the  world  would  cease 
to  be  perfectly  ordered,  since  without  freedom  virtue, 
justice  and  foresight  in  action  are  inconceivable 

Now  faith  is  concerned  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 

divinity  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 

humanity  of  Christ.     The  Apostle  tells  us  that  "  Christ 

Jesus   came   into   the  world   to  save  sinners,    and  we 

must  therefore  ask   how  man   has   fallen   into   sin,   in 

order  to  understand  how  he  may  be  delivered  from  sm 

through  the  humanity  of  Christ.     As  originally  created 

by  God,  the  body  of  man  was  entirely  subject  to  the 

soul  and  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul  to  the  higher, 

while  his  reason  was  subject  to  God.     Now,  since  the 

body  was  subject  to  the  soul,  no  bodily  passion  could 

be  hostile  to  the  rule  of  the  soul ;  hence  man  was  not 

subject    to    death    or    disease.       As    the    faculties    of 

the    soul    were    under   the   rule    of   reason,    man   was 

in   a  state  of  perfect  peace  and  harmony,  being  free 

from    all    disturbance   of   unregulated   passion.      And 

as  his  will  was  subject  to  God,  man  referred  all  things 

to  God  as  the  ultimate  end,  and  in  this  consisted  his 

righteousness    and    innocence.     This   subordination   of 

all    things    to    God   was    the    cause    of  the    harmony 

between  reason   and  passion,  soul  and  body.     For,  il 

we   consider  the  various  parts  of  which  the  body  is 

composed,  we  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 

of  the  body   itself   to    exclude    its    dissolution   or  to 

prevent    the    operation    of    passions    hostile    to   lile. 

Similarly,  it  is  not  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  soul 

that  the  sensuous  powers  should  be  subject  to  reason, 

for  these  are  naturally  excited  by  the  love  of  pleasure, 

which  is  in  many  ways  contrary  to  the  commands  ol 

'  Cmira  Gent.  i.  66  j  iii.  69-73,  99' 
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reason,     u  was   fh  ^*5 

•*  subject  to  GoH      M  "^  '"^''er  power,  if  ' 

submissive  to  r*^    '  ''^''^"se  their  JjUu     t    "^''^' 

^e  weaicer  sex  1°      ?''  """  -"^de  his  La^T      ""^ 

P-nisLd  Ihat"^  '°  P"-^-'-'  'he  LlTr  "^^ 
of  ignorance  L>r"  ""'"^^"^  desirTd  th7  '^'  ''<' 
The    resu^'of  ^       .'^'■^"'■'y  -"d    perfect   I,    'T°""' 

raan  fh  '°"   "'^^    destroveH        I       '"''Jection  of 

^In;  ^^^^«°-  °f '-t  S  and' ot^-  ^™^«   '" 
I  "'■     Tb.s  ,s  the  conf  rvf  of  a    u    "  '""^dinate 

,B       °^  flesh  and  spirit  to 
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which  the  Apostle  (Gal.  v.  .7)  refers^  ^'>  ^//j;' 
soul  was  now  unable  to  keep  the  body  under  ts 
control,  man  became  subject  to  pain  and  death, 
which  were  no  longer  possibilities  but  necess.t.es^ 
(X)  Other  defects  followed.  Since  the  lower  desires 
obtained  the  mastery,  while  the  light  of  wisdom 
diminished,  by  which  the  will  was  illummated  so 
long  as  it  was  subject  to  God,  man's  affections  were 
subject  to  sensible  things,  and  he  fell  into  many  sins. 
He  sought  aid  from  unclean  spirits,  and  thus  arose 
idolatry!  the  more  corrupt  he  became,  the  furthe 
he  receded  from  the  knowledge  and  desire  of  spiritual 

''"tS  sin  of  the  first  man  involved  all  his  posterity 
in  these  consequences.     Nor  is  this  contrary  to  justice, 
for  it  involves  only  the  withdrawal  of  that  righteous- 
ness which  was  a  gift  to  Adam  of  God's  free  grace^ 
The   difficulty  may   be    raised,   however,  whether    the 
want  of  original  righteousness  in  Adams  descendants 
is  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  guilt.     How  can  there 
be  guilt  without  personal  transgression  ?     The  question 
may    be    solved    by    distinguishing    between     person 
(persona)    and     nature    (natura).      Just     as     in    one 
"person"   there   are   many  members,  so  there  are  in 
the  same  "nature"   many  persons.     And  as  all  men 
are   of  the  same  "nature,"   the   human   race   may  be 
regarded    as    a    single    man,   as    Porphyry    says.      In 
the   case   of  the   individual   man,  though   the   various 
members    are   the   instruments    of   sin,   it   is   the  «^/ 
to  which  we  attribute  the  sin;  so  in  the  single  roa 
constituting  the  human  species,  the  want  o    ongina 
righteousness  is  a  sin,  not  of  the  individual   man  ^ 
such,  but  of  human  nature  in  so  far  as  it  flows j™^ 
the   will   of  the    father   of  the    human    race.     While, 
^Ccmpmdium  Thcchgiat,  185-6,  188.9,  192-4. 


to   pos^hJ  ^^-   -  or  oX^tr--;;    that   «" 
°"«  for  al^  nf.t.       "'  *'"   of  Adam   "r    '""^""«ed 

but  op";'  ■""   «"  •"alee  trL?'*'°"^"^'''''nd 

p«-onai  ;:t?  'r "  '^^"<=--  °  L"r  ;°-p''=te. 

rerton-—--^'.^"-^^^^ 

•--fit  r:;„'"\,r '"'■'^'  -  "Se"  z "°'  *^'"^- 

attaching  to  u/n^      '■=P^«ance    or    any    „,k  P°''""ty 

°f  'he  speeds      „  '"^    ^^^^   ^^--^   the    totT'  °'  ^" 
°'-   of  anv    m       ^""^  the  individual  *'    """^ 

""•^'•nal  righteou/nesT':    '°    ''^    °"^"'ai   state '   '^ 
"lore   muof    -^         ^  *as  a  free  ^.ft     ,  „     ^-      As 

vidence^    '    "'    ^"^^toration    be    duf  to    i""^'   "'"^h 

Man,   then    .  "^   P™" 

-^;£rf^--h/i:f^p-oit;:: 

e  Pass,ve  and  accidental.      ZT"  .u"™™"  '""i"- 
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a  complete  doctrine  of  redemption.     He  denied,  how- 
ever that  the  death  of  Christ  was  necessary,  ma.ntammg 
that  God  could  have  remitted  sin  in  the  e-ercse  of 
His  free  will.     The  reason  he  assigns   fo,   the  death 
of  Ch"st   is   that   it  was  the  "most   fitting,"  because 
more  and   greater  things   are  imparted    to  us  m    h^ 
way  than   if  we  were  redeemed   solely  by  the  w.ll  of 
God.      He  argues,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  suffermg 
and  death  of  Christ  were  the  most  fittmg  mean    of 
redempto,.     The  suffering  endured  by  Christ,  mclud- 
ng  T^^    own  P=^'"  »"d  the  pain  of  sympathy  for  our 
2,    s  represented  as  the  sum  total  of  all  conce.vable 
suffering.     Here   two    distinct   elements    are   implied. 
(I)  Christ  as  man  is  the  redeemer,  because,  as  Augus- 
tine held.  His  suffering  brings  God's  love  home  to  our 
hearts  and   thus    stirs    in   us  a    responsive    love  ,    (2) 
because  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  ™o^' fi"'"^  ™ 
of  winning  for  men  justifying  grace  {gratta  justtfican) 
and  the  glory   of  beatitude  {gloria  beaMud.ms)      In 
the     econd   place,    Christ's    suffering-which    includes 
not  only  His  suffering  in  death  but   His  ;"ffe""g  ■" 
lif._as  absolutely  voluntary,  was  a  "  satis  action     for 
our  sin.      The  satisfaction   was    such    that    God    had 
rle  love    for   the    gift    than    hatred   for   the  injury^ 
This  leads  Thomas  to  conclude  that  the  satisfaction 
Iff   ed  in  the  divine-human  life  of  the  Mediator  was 
not  only  sufficient,  but  "  superabundant."     Christ,  from 
love  and  obedience,   suffered  more  than  was  required 
r  balance    the    injury   to    God    done    by   the    who^ 
human  race:    not  only  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  love  which  led   Him  to  suffer;   "Ot  only  becau 
t  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  God-man  ;  but  because 
was  an  infinite  suffering.     It  is  worthy  of  re-ark  that 
Thomas  does  not  speak  of  a  vicarious  penal  suffenn  ^ 
In  the  third  place,  by  His  voluntary  suffering,  Christ 
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'"'^M  exaltation,  but  as  tW  ^^ 

conferred  upon   one   who  is   J?    '!""""°"    """ot  be 

consisting  of  ri,V  "^'"'■a]    body    i,  !        . 

one  person  with  its  Head  ^h,;  T'  "'  <^°""ted  as 
«t.sfaction  of  Christ  apphef  ";,  ^''"^'-  Thus  the 
Thc/a.th,  however,   byThtch  ^'''""'^  (M) 

I'"  "  not   unforn,ed  faith      i  """  "^  '^'^"'^  from 

'ove    (yfafcj.  y-„  n     but    fauh    informed    bv 

effectual.'  ^"^  «'-/.,„„),    ^^..^^    ^,^^^  by 

We  have  now  seen  m-  •  ^ 
g'ves  to  the  art;  i  .  '"'erpretation  which  Ti, 
rirvt.-  ,  atrcles  of  faith  u  ■  ,""^"  Thomas 
doctrme  of  the  Sacraments  th,t  i  "'  ^°''^^'=^'  '"  Ms 
Church  received  his  sCn^  t'o"""'^"'^  °^ '"= 
'n  the  contemplation  and  l?  ^P"*^'  f"a'th  lives 
raents;  these  are  .  enjoyment   of  the    qJ 

administered  by  the  r'"'^  '°  'he   Church   and 

«  an  ecclesiasucljort"''"'.^-  ^"^  *us  he  Ch„r'ch 
,7^tica,  person  Tf'cZrTh"  "''^"""'^^  ^^^   h 

bought  of  Medieval  CatLr  "  ""=  (""ndamentai 

*e  spokesman.  ^^thohcsm,  of  which  Thoma"  fe 

The   Sacraments  of  the   n.     u 

have    efficacy    from  the   In.'^'  ^''"'"^s  tells  us 

-est  ;rcrHT "  ''■'°"^'  "ich  s  d  t^r  "^ 
,^  Virtue  Vf^^,h"r  or  frt  "^  "-eyTcrr 

,'"Pfe    they    receive     fror,hr  °"'>"hrough  the 

frn      ?'    'he    effect    doesl.    !    P"""Pal     agent" 

^'-  the  instrument,   buffrot  the   "•  '''    =""-'- 

'^*.r^., „.««.„  ..      "   'he   pnncipal    agent." 


ll  ( 
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The    Sacraments    "are    applied    to   men   by   divine 
appointment  for  the  purpose  of  causing  grace  in  them.' 
They  are  thus  "  at  once  causes  and  signs,  and  hence 
it  is  commonly  said  of  them,  that  they  effect  what  they 
symbolize':     If  it  is  objected  that  the  passion  of  Christ 
is  surely  sufficient  in  itself  for  salvation,  it  is  answered 
that  the  Sacraments    are    not    useless,  "  because  they 
work    in    the    power   of    Christ's    suffering,    and    the 
passion  of  Christ  is  somehow  applied  to  men  through 
the  Sacraments."     There  is    contained   in    the  Sacra- 
ments "a    certain    instrumental    virtue    for   conveymg 
grace,"    and    this    virtue    originates   "from    the    bene- 
diction   of   Christ    and  the   application  of   it    by   the 
minister  to  Sacramental  use,"  a  virtue  which  must  be 
ultimately    referred   to    the   "principal   agent.'"      The 
Thomistic  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  is,  as   Harnack 
says "  "  at  bottom  nothing  but  a  reduolication  of  the 
redemption    by    Christ,    or,    to    put    it    otherwise,    a 
second  structure  above   the   first,   by  which  the    first 
is  crushed   to    the  ground.     As    grace  was  conceived 
of  physically,  while  this  physical  grace  could  not  be 
directly  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ  or  derived 
from  it,  it  was  necessary  to   associate   with   God  the 
Redeemer,  besides   the   instrutnentum  conjunctum  (the 
God-man  Jesus),  still  another  instrumentum  separatum 
(the  Sacraments)."     By  the  conception  of  grace  as  a 
physical,  mysterious  act,  by  means  of  which  objective 
benefits  were    conferred,    Thomas  virtually   made   the 
lower   side    of   Augustinianism    the    higher,  and    thus 
destroyed  its  spirit. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  Thomistic  theory  ot 
the  State  in  its  relation  to  the  Church.'     Even  if  there 

^Summa^  iii.  Q.  60-64. 

>Hani»ck's  Hitliny  of  Dcgma,  Eng.  id.,  vi.  21  [6],  nott. 

'Dt  Regim.  frituif.  (Opusc.  to)  pasiim. 
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the  interest  of  his  master  Buf  r"  °^  '^'  ^'='^«  'o 
others,  which  is  perfectlT^'  ^"'  "'^^  ■'«  a  rule  over 
of  the  governed  TfiX  rr"'"'  '^■■"'  *"«  freedol 
^o-a'  being,  and  there  ca^l"""  ■"""  '^  ^  "ature  a 
>  leader,  whose  so^llZs^u"V°''''  "''  ^'"'hout 
secondly,  because  it  ,J.  '  ""^   common    weal  ■ 

-  ''■■^tinguished'b:.  \rsr''''- '"."  '^  -"-  i 

just.ce  should  not  employ  hstaTent'"  r^"T'^'^«^  '"'' 
others.     Now,   law  is   a    certain    nt"         """  ^°°^  of 
"^h  a  view  to  the  common  ^o,^"'"'"  °^  '^'^o" 
whose   function    it    is  tTsecurfH  T"''^  '°  "im 
^mong  men  a  natural  W  based  u       "l^'     ^''"^  - 
he^'veen  good  and  evil     Id   hf     ''°?  ""=  '^'''tinction 
ordinances  in  conformi^^  ZthZ""    '"'  '''  '^^''^^ 
question    may    be    raised    whether    >   ""'  '^*-     "^he 
legislation  to  prohibit  all  the    ran         "    '""    "■'"    of 
"en  are  liable.     The   answer  ''^"'1'^'"°"'  to  which 
human  laws  are  applicable  to  ,^f   >  """^^  ''  ">»<•  as 
of  whom  are  not   perfect   in      1  '"'"'"'■  "'=  ""Jonty 
only  forbid  those  tCgs  wh"ch  X''  "'  ^''"=  '^°"'^ 
to  avoid,  and  mainly  those  ^^  T'°"^y  "^  ^b'e 

which  is  necessary  for  the  ,^'^'  ""^  Prevention  of 
The  State  should  not  enfoL,?"^  °^ '"""""  =°"ety 
those  essential  to  the  comm?  "?°"^  "'''■  ''"t  only 
governor,  should  iL  to°Tcure"  ""  '  ^'"^  '''''"  °f  'he 
the  citizens.  There  Ire  two  L^r,^  '"''  """X  among 
P"nciple  of  obedience  tXe'r"''"''"^  «'"''■='' 
when  their  commands  confl L.     ^u"^   ^°^"'  '    ""t. 
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to  God  alone.  But  citizens  are  under  obligation  to 
obey  the  law  so  far  as  their  social  acts  are  concerned. 
This  obligation,  however,  does  not  extend  to  those 
bodily  acts  which  concern  the  preservation  of  the 
body  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species ;  here  the 
obligation  is  to  God  alone.  Hence,  sons  are  not 
under  obligation  to  obey  their  parents  in  determining 
whether  they  shall  marry  or  live  a  life  of  celibacy. 
But  in  all  that  concerns  human  affairs,  the  subject 
is  under  obligation  to  obey  his  superiors— the  soldier 
to  obey  the  general,  the  slave  the  master,  the  son 
his   father. 

Besides  natural   and   human  law  there  must  be  a 

divine  law  in  order  that  man  may  be  led  to  attain 

to    eternal    happiness.     The    representative    of   divine 

law  is  the  Church,  and  the  Church  comes  to  unity  in 

the    Pope.     The   necessity  of  the    Papacy  is  proved 

thus:    If  the   Church   is  to  be   a  unity,  all   believers 

must  have  one  faith.     Now,  disputes  arise  in  regard 

to    points   of   faith,   and    unless   these   can   be   settled 

the   unity   of  the   Church  will   be   destroyed.      Hence 

there  must  be  a  single  person  to  represent  the  unity 

of  the  Church.      Now,  it  is  evident  that  Christ  cannot 

permit  the  Church,  which  He  loves  and  for  which  He 

shed   His  blood,  to  fall  in  pieces ;    and  therefore   it 

was  ordained  by  Christ  that  there  should  be  a  leader 

and  ruler  of  the  Church.     And  this  ruler,  the  Pope, 

must  be   the  supreme   authority  in  matters    of   faith. 

A   new   edition   of  the   articles   of   faith   is   necessary 

for   the  avoidance  of  errors   that   from   time   to  time 

arise.     It  is  the  function  of  him  who  has  authority 

to  determine  what  are  matters  of  faith,  and  to  issue 

this  new  edition,  in  order  that  all  may  hold  fast  by 

the  faith.      Hence   the   Pope   must   determine   all  the 

more  difficult  questions  which  affect  the  faith  of  the 
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one  who  sins  by  un^  fef  „  ?'^'««  ^unian  lar  n" 
»  <^ecj^e  of  the  Church  '  rf"  '"''  '"^  sovereignty  bv 
Ch-'.'-ch  to  punish  those  who  L"°'  ''=  '""«'°"  "^  tte 
Christian   faith.     Qn    the     .k      "^  "^^"  »«epted  th^ 

apostate  niav  h„  u-  '"e""  authoritv      c- 

fai>K      •       ^  °y  '"s  authoritv  o„       '"°"iy-     For  the 
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excommunicate  Julian  the  apostate,  but  this  arose  from 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  Church  was  still  weak, 
and  therefore  permitted  believers  to  obey  h.m  m 
matters  that  were  not  contrary  to  the  faith,  m  order 
to  avoid  even  greater  danger  to  it. 

Thomas  applies  the  same  principles  m  the  case  ot 
unbelievers,  heretics  and  apostates.  Among  unbelievers 
are  heathens  and  Jews,  who  have  never  accepted  the 
faith  These  cannot  be  forced  to  become  Christians, 
because  faith  is  a  matter  of  the  will.  But  they  may 
be  prevented  by  believers  from  obstructing  the  faith, 
whether  by  calumnies,  evil  persuasions  or  open  per- 
secute '-  And  hence.  bcUevers  frequently  make  war 
on  nl.  l-vers,  not  to  force  them  to  accept  Christianity, 
but  only  to  prevent  them  from  obstructing  the  true 
faith  Heretics  and  apostates,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  be  subjected  even  to  corporal  punishment,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  fulfil  what 
they  have  promised  and  to  hold  fast  what  they  have 

once  accepted.  i-  j    .„   .i,„ 

These  principles  are  consistently  applied  to  the 
question  of  intercourse  between  believers  and  un- 
believers The  Church  forbids  believers  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  those  unbelievers  who  have  deviated 
from  the  faith  either  by  corrupting  it  or  by  renouncing 
it  as  apostates.  Against  both  the  Church  pronounces 
the  punishment  of  excommunication.  As  to  inter- 
course with  those  who  have  never  been  Christians, 
we  have  to  consider  position,  circumstances  and  age. 
Those  who  are  strong  in  the  faith  may  have  intercourse 
with  unbelievers,  because  they  may  be  able  to  convert 
them  to  the  true  faith;  but  those  whose  faith  is 
weak  must  be  forbidden  intercourse  with  men  wno 
might  seduce  them  from  their  faith. 

Thomas   does    not   admit   that  in    prmciple   there 
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should   be  .nv   f  I  ^9* 

~  ^  "  «h«c  co"^n  '"  r/  '"deed  be  tolera.J^ 
'"  the  case  of  the  r^  """"""g  uwful  or  true  7.' 
or   Chri,tia„.-t;;'tt^the   *^"  ""■«'"°"   *"  a   t'  " 

^----„,t^V-«;^^.or„J 

.■j^'^felrit^reTn^itrr^^  ■"-  '^•■'""^•"•sh 
•h«   Church.     The   here  tTSt''"'."'''''  -"-- 
deserves   not  only  excoml     -^     '^  "'^  »    sin    which 
"   »    much  worse  !"°"""""'«"°n  but  death      F^, 
,f  fe  of  theTou^haTr    »'  ''""'■  '"  -".ch    s 
therefore    the    coiner    T.y   Z  T'J"'"  """^X-       f 
earthly  pri„ee  to   be  o^^f     .   ^^"^'^    °^"    to    the 
"f   ".ay  the  her^ic^'t  If ''"';•  *'■">    "-"   -^e 
but    punished    with    death       B^^'' ."~"""""'""t«i 
compassion    for   the   errini        f[    ""=     '^'"'feh     has 
condemn    the    herL"    "at"'  o'cVk"'"""  ''  'f"-  "° 
first    and     second    =^        ■     "'    '""    only    after    , 
'-hing  of  thrAUrm-"...accordi„",    t\l 
«   stubborn    and    uSinJ  "'  '":    '°>     «"»   if  he 
J«  Church   can   no'CZ\'"'f'   '""^'   -    '"at 
'"en,  .n  its  care  for  the  salvaT   \  ''"   conversion, 
^communicate  him  and  hind  h°"   °^  °'^"'-  ''  may 
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a  completely  reasoned  syitem  of  truth  and  an  eccleti- 

astical  jystem  baied  upon  authority.      The    medieval 

conception  of  the  Sute  as  subordinate  to  the  Church, 

and   of  the    Sacraments   as    possessing  in   themselves 

a    mysterious    ^ipiritual    efficacy,    was    shattered    to 

pieces   by  the    Reformation ;    the   external    authority 

of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  the  consequent  opposition 

of  faith   and    reason,   has    been    overthrown    by   the 

whole  development  of  science  and  philosophy  in  the 

modem    world.     The    system    of   Thomas    in    truth 

contains  within  itself,  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

The  opposing  elements  in  it  are  only  held  together 

by    perpetual    compromises,    that    conceal     but     do 

not  get   rid  of  the    contradiction  which   they  hold  in 

check.     The  fundamental  contradiction  is  that  faith  Is 

assumed  to  be  absolutely  exclusive  of  reason.      What 

lends   colour   to   this    assumption    is    that    reason    is 

conceived  to  be  capable  of  no  higher  comprehension 

Oi'  things  than  that  which  results  from  the  application 

of  the  category  of  causality;  the  consequence  of  which  is 

that  the  vision  of  the  divine  is  identified  with  a  mystical 

elevation  only  reached    in    fitful    moments  by  a  few 

select   souls.      Thus   the   true    spirit    of  Christianity, 

which  draws  no  fundamental  distinction  between  men, 

and  denies  any  abstract  opposition  between  the  divine 

and    the   human,  is    perverted;   and    religion,  instead 

of  being  a  continuous  life  in  God,  is   made  a  thing 

of  rare  and   exceptional   inspiration,  possible  only  to 

a   few.      The   same   defect    besets    the   ascetic   ideal. 

It  is  not  seen  that,  if  religion  cannot  transform  every 

human  being  and  every  part  of  life,  it  confesses  its 

own   one-sidedness ;    that  the  Christian   must  live  m 

the  whole,  whether  he  is  sweeping  the  steps  of  the 

temple  or  ministering  at  the  altar ;  that  the  carpenter 

is  not  less  a  servant  of  the  Lord  than  the  statesman. 


MEDIEVAL  THmuXiY 
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LECTURE  FIFTEENTH 

LEIBNITZ  AND    PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY 

The  beginning  of  the  modern  world  is  characterized  by 

a  liberation  of  the  spirit  of  man  from  the  weight  of 

authority  and  tradition,  a  liberation  which  includes  that 

of  the  reflective  intellect.     Hence  we  can  understand 

how  it  came  about  that  a  new  epoch  of  philosophy 

began  in  the  century  which  followed  the  Reformation. 

The  same    spiritual    process   by   which    Protestantism 

separated  itself  from  Catholicism  led  to  the  separation 

of  philosophy  from  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages. 

Prior   to    the   Reformation    there   was    no    philosophy 

standing   upon   the  independent   basis  of  reason  ;   for 

reason    was    allowed    to    exercise    itself    only    under 

presupposition    of   the    dogmas    of    the    Church,   and 

therefore   it  was   either  employed    in    the    defence  of 

preconceptions,  or    where    it    freed    itself   from   these, 

it  had  to   disguise  itself  as  a   defender   of  the   faith. 

But,   when   Protestantism   had  thrown   off  the  weight 

of  external  authority  and   taken   its   stand   upor   the 

religious  experience  of  the  individual  soul,  philosophy 

made    a    similar    claim    for    reflection.       As    Luther 

protested    against    the    power   and    authority   of   the 

Church,  on   the  ground  that  it   had   often   erred  and 

contradicted  itself,  refusing  to  recognize  that  anything 


as   thlTl         ''^J^'=«°"  of  those  ^.r.  ^^  "''>'  f""^  «>e 

*cret  of   l,f     f     '"S'=  absolute  Suh.f  ^'"''*"™ 

ond  Eternal.     Thus  with  T  ^'^^  °'"  «>« 

'"'    ^P'"°^a   philosophy 
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is  the  substitute  for  theology.  There  can  be  no  place 
for  "  mysteries "  of  faith  in  a  system  which  seeks  to 
explain  all  things  from  the  necessary  idea  of  God, 
and  regards  every  change  in  the  external  world, 
and  every  idea  in  the  mind  of  man,  as  following  by 
inviolable  necessity  from  the  fixed  and  unchangeable 
nature  of  God. 

The  absolute  antagonism  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
as  implied  and  indeed  expressed  by  Spinoza,  could 
not  be  the  last  word.  It  rested  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  mysteries  of  faith  are  a  tissue  of 
preconceptions,  which  philosophy  by  its  independent 
development  shows  to  be  irrational.  To  Leibnitz  the 
content  of  theology  seemed  to  be  essentially  rational, 
and  to  the  defence  of  theology  he  therefore  set  himself 
in  his  Theodicie.  It  is  to  the  exposition  and  criticism 
of  this  defence  that  I  propose  especially  to  direct 
attention  in  this  lecture.  To  understand  it  fully, 
something  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the  main  positions 
of  Protestant  Theology,  so  far  as  these  are  dealt  with 
in  the  treatise  of  Leibnitz. 

The  Reformation  was  primarily  not  a  theological 
but  a  religious  movement.  The  Reformers  were  not 
led  to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  authority  from  a 
conviction  of  the  falsehood  or  inadequacy  of  the 
dogmatic  system  of  the  Church  :  the  moving  principle 
of  their  antagonism  was  an  intense  consciousness  of 
the  natural  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  regeneration  by  faith  in  Christ 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  even  Melanchthon,  who 
first  attempted  to  formulate  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  in  a  systematic  way,  exhibits  a  certain 
aversion  to  dogma,  or  at  least  to  those  dogmas 
which  formed  the  main  substance  of  the  old  system. 
In   the    first    edition    of    his    Lod   he    has    nothing 
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reconcile  the  unity  of  God  with  the  distinction  of  the 
three   persons,   maintaining   the  doctrine   to    have    no 
basis   in   reason,  and  even   to   be  contrary  to   reason. 
Melanchthon,  indeed,  made  a  suggestive   attempt   to 
explain  the  relation  of  the   Father  and  the  Son  by 
the  idea  of  the  divine  Reason  or  Logos  as  essentially 
self-revealing;    but    his    view    was    rejected,   and     an 
appeal    was   made   to   what   was    believed    to   be    the 
scriptural  doctrine.     In  passing  from  the  idea  of  God 
to  His  relation  to  the  world,  the  Protestant  doctrine 
met     with    two    difficulties:    first,    the    difficulty    of 
reconciling    the    absolute    causality   of   God    with   the 
existence  of  evil,  and,  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any   place    for    the   activity   of   man.     The   former   it 
sought  to  resolve  by  maintaining  that  evil  is  defect, 
and  that  all  that  is  positive  in  an  act  is  due  to  God  ; 
the  latter  by  saying  that  man  is  created  a  free  being. 
In   its  'joctrine  of  sin  and  grace   Protestant  theology 
maintained  that  man  was  originally  absolutely  righteous, 
and  that  the  Fall  completely  destroyed  this  righteous- 
ness, so  that  man   is  incapable  of  himself  of  willing 
the  good;  but  later  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
held  that,  when  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  man's 
freedom  is  shown  by  his  power  of  yielding  or  refusing 
to   yield    to    that    influence.      In    Calvin,    again,    the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  was  held  in  all  its  stringency, 
and  he  connected  it  with  the  doctrine  of  Predestination. 
To  the  objection  that,  in  that  view,  evil  is  foreordained 
by  God,  he  answered  that  it  is  not  foreordained  as  evil, 
but  as  a  means  to  good. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  Protestant  theology  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  enough 
to  show  how  strong  an  emphasis  is  laid  by  it  upon 
the  Infinite.  Even  where  the  freedom  of  the  finite 
subject    is    reluctantly  conceded,  it    is    reduced    to  a 
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developed.     Blessedness  U  not  the   reward  of  virtue, 
but  virtue  itself:    it  is  the  state  in  which   the   indi- 
vidual exists  who,  in  union  with  God,  is  beyond  the 
division  of  himself  and  others.     Whatever   occurs    to 
him  he  knows  to  proceed   from  the  eternal  nature  of 
God   and  therefore  he  is  content  with  it.     Not  even 
the  prospect   of  death   can   disturb   his    serenity,  for 
that  also  he  sees  to  follow  from  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  world.     But,  if  the   only  true    satisfaction    of 
man  consists  in  knowledge   of  God,  why  do   not    all 
men  attain  it?     What  is  the  explanation   of  imper- 
fection?    The  idea,  of  imperfection,  answers  Spinoza, 
is  not  positive  but  negative :  it  is  merely  a  defect,  or 
the  absence  of  reality.     From  the  absolute   point  of 
view,  nothing  can  be  called  evil :   everything  is  what 
it  must   be.     When  we  say  that  a  man  is  evil,  we 
properly  mean   that  he  fails  in  that  fulness  of  reality 
which  characterizes  the  good  man.     The  reason,  there- 
fore why  all  men  do  not  attain  to  the  absolute  point 
of   view    is,    that    the    infinity    of    the    divine    nature 
must    produce    everything    conceivable   by   an   infinite 
intellect.     The   universe   forms  a  chain   of  degrees  of 
perfection,  and  the  perfection  of  the  whole  demands 
that  all  degrees  of  perfection  should  exist,  including 
the  lowest,  which  is  called  evil.     Thus  the  distinction 
between    evil    and    good   is  not  one  of  kind   but  of 

degree.  ,     .     .  • 

The  necessary  consequence  of  Spinoza  s  doctrine  is, 
that  finite  beings  have  no  individuality  or  self-deter- 
mination. All  reality  is  dissolved  in  the  one  indivisible 
Substance.  The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  on  the  other 
hand,  seeks  to  do  justice  at  once  to  the  absolute  unity 
and  perfection  of  God,  and  to  the  individuality  and 
self-activity  of  finite  beings.  This  is  the  ruling  idea 
in    his     Thiodic4e.      In    the    preface    Leibnitz    show 


that  he  was  working  toward,  , 
v>ew  of  „,..g,.„„  than  that  of  h«  H*"""  ^^P'^hensive 
ofh.s   day.     The   majontv   „r      ^^"""'=  "'~'°e>>n3 
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It  was  full  of  superstitionf    not  allowed  to  take  part 
and  fears  of  men    b^Thld  h  m?'  "P""  '"'=  "'S 
future  life,  nor  did  it  Ifford^n  ^"^'^  "  ^''^Pse  of  a 
and  the  soul.     Of  a!    =n       .    ""  "■"*  '<*=«»  "f  God 
■   had  a  system  of  rehlur T    '^"P'""'  ""'^  the  Jews 
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"ot   only   of  fear   J/^      '°  "'^''=  God  an  object 

confidence.     Love    "IhaT'ff'T'   ""'   °^  '°-   -" 
that  affection  which   makes   us 
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find  pleasure  in  the  perfection  of  that  which  is  loved  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  than  God,  and 
therefore  nothing  which  brings  greater  felicity.  In 
God  we  find  all  the  perfections  of  which  we  are 
ourse'  es  capable,  but  He  possesses  them  in  an 
unlimited  degree:  there  is  in  us  some  power,  know- 
ledge, goodness ;  in  Him  they  are  absolutely  complete. 
Order,  proportion,  harmony,  of  which  painting  and 
music  are  scintillations,  we  find  exhibited  in  nature. 
God  is  perfect  order;  He  always  maintains  just 
proportions;  He  cqnstitutes  the  universal  harmony: 
all  beauty  is,  therefore,  a  reflection  from   Him.' 

It  follows  that  true  piety  and  true  felicity  consist 
in  the  love  of  God,  a  love  in  which  ardour  is 
accompanied  by  light.  This  species  of  love  gives 
rise  to  that  pleasure  in  good  actions  which  throws 
virtue  into  relief,  and,  by  relating  all  to  God  as  a 
centre,  lifts  the  hutrin  to  the  divine.  For  in  doing 
our  duty,  in  obeying  reason,  we  fulfil  the  commands 
of  the  Supreme  Reason  ;  we  direct  all  our  resolutions 
to  the  common  good,  which  is  identical  with  the  , 
glory  of  God.  The  aim  of  true  religion  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  to  impress  the  principles  of  genuine 
piety  on  the  soul,  i.e.  to  awaken  a  consciousness  of 
the  perfections  of  God.  It  is  therefore  of  gieat 
importance  to  show  wherein  these  consist,  and  this 
is  the  aim  of  the  treatise.' 

Natural  religion  has  found  its  most  perfect  expres- 
sion in  Christianity,  but  Christianity  also  contains 
certain  positive  doctrines  which  transcend  reason. 
These  cannot  be  either  proved  or  disproved,  but  it 
can  be  shown  that,  though  they  are  beyond  reason, 
they  are  not  contrary  to  it  We  may  assume  that 
'Tkitdicit,  Prlfaa;  ^ximxKB'i Leibnilii  Optra  Pkilostpkitii,  pp.  468» 
•/«/.  pp.  469-70. 
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purposes  of  God,  they  may  be  suspended  in  special 
cases  when  a  higher  end  requires  it.  We  can  thus 
understand  how  God  may  set  aside  the  laws  which 
He  has  imposed  upon  created  things,  or  perform  a 
miracle.  For  the  laws  of  nature  are  always  subject 
to  the  dispensation  of  the  lawgiver.  Eternal  truths 
cannot  be  superseded,  and  therefore  faith  can  never 
be  contrary  to  them  ;  but,  as  physical  truth  is  only 
conditionally  necessary,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
made  against  the  mysteries  of  religion  on  the  ground 
that  they  transcend  the  laws  of  nature.' 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  an  article  of  faith 
may  be  explained  without  being  comprehended.  Even 
in  natural  science  this  distinction  holds  good.  Thus 
we  can  explain  many  sensible  qualities  up  to  a  certain 
point  without  being  able  to  carry  our  explanation  to 
the  point  of  complete  comprehension.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  mysteries  of 
faith  by  reason.  But,  though  we  canno.  imprehend 
them,  we  can  show  that  they  are  nc  contrary  to 
reason.* 

We  can  now  see  in  what  sense  the  ordinary  dis- 
tinction between  what  transcends  reason  and  what 
contradicts  reason  is  to  be  interpreted.  The  distinction 
corresponds  generally  to  the  conditional  necessity  of 
natural  law  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  eternal 
truths  of  reason.  Nothing  can  contradict  those  truths 
whi(  are  absolutely  certain  :  while  that  which  is  beyond 
reason  is  merely  contrary  to  what  v/k  learn  from  experi- 
ence, or  what  we  are  able  to  comprehend.  There  are 
truths  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  our  comprehension, 
and  perhaps  even  beyond  the  range  of  all  created  intelli- 
gences, but  there  are  no  truths  which  are  contrary  to 

'  TUsdMt,  Sees.   1-3,  pp.  479-8o. 
>/«M.  Sec.  5,  pp.  480-1. 


^»Nm  AND  rROTEST,^,,  ,«,oLOgv 

c.n'"^%Tn;aS^^- J;;L^n  -  '°«h.  that  notMn, 

contradiction,   and   that    the«  ,     '  ^'''  ^  '"'oluble 
'ruths  which  we  musr£c  7^1"   Philosophical 
"»ke  intelligible.     As  ,7  •     '     "'  *'"'^''  *«  cannot 
ctesthedocfrineof  P„d"  i::^"''  °'  '"=  '"-"''■■  he 
°;  the  latter  the  con,po£'"  f  'th".'  '"'  "  '"  '■"«>"« 
t°  say  that  a  doctrinri,  o"  n    *  !  ~""""o'»-     Nov.. 
^on,  „  to  say  that  contrad°«orv  orn"'"'""™'"'=  °''i~- 
he  true.-a  conclusion  which^^  P'°P°""°ns  may  both 
-  are  prepared  to  .LZt  Tul''  admitted 'unlel' 
to  examine  the  instances  which  T^'    ^^'"  *=  ^""n" 
fa'th  asserted  to  be  contradSv  !f     ^""  °'  '™"'s  of 
their  supposed  contradiction  u  7       '■"'°"'  *«  ""^  that 
r:*"'-     Thus,  he  says  th  t   he  'ooH°  ""''"'""'  «»•""? 
he  reconciled  with  H.v  goodness  of  God  canni^ 

'"X^-  placed  ma  tc';:^"'''''^"-  ^^. -Te 
■neviUble  that  he  should  snwT:  T  "'"■'^''  ''  "^^ 
a  father  who  acted  in  this  way^  Sh  ?.""  ""  '"^  °^ 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  i„V.  ^"''*  "'^  "«  say 
objection  assumes  that*^;;  an  aooT  .''^'  ''°^-  '^^^ 
he  same  line  of  reasoning  that  TfL  ?  ^°'  P'^'^'x 
">  the  case  of  an  infinite  beinj  I  "^^'^  '°  ■"*"■  But 
completely  understood  by    f'"'°^'=  """''  "nnot  bl' 

,t?  *''^.'  ">«  permission   of  evil '""'''  "^  ^°"'^"*  to 
'"compatible  with  perfect  uL-         ','   "°'    necessarily 
complete  knowledgeTf  ,hV      ?'     '"  ">=  absence  of 
^<^^  upon  general'  eat  s    T  t'  ^"^^  ^  "'"='' \° 
pay  regard  to  the  good  of  th     whoTe"  ""■''  ''°'  ""  "> 
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parts  of  which  are  connected  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
lyitem  ;  and  we  must  conclude  that,  seeing  things  in 
an  infinity  of  relations,  He  judged  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  whole  to  prevent 
evil.  The  fact  that  evil  exists  implies  that  it  must  be 
consistent  with  absolute  goodness,  justice  and  holiness  ; 
and  this  conclusion  must  hold,  although  we  cannot  show 
d  priori  what  are  the  reasons  which  God  had  for  per- 
mitting it.  The  objections  to  the  compatibility  of  evil 
with  the  divine  goodness  are  mere  probabilities,  which 
cannot  stand  for  a  moment  against  the  demonstrable 
truth  that  God  exists  and  is  infinitely  wise  and  just. 
Some  thinkers  fall  back  upon  the  doctrine  that  what 
we  call  justice  has  no  meaning  when  applied  to  God  ; 
and  hence  they  say  that  God,  as  the  absolute  Lord  of 
all  things,  may  condemn  the  innocent  without  violating 
His  justice.  But  this  view  is  virtually  a  denial  of  God, 
for  how  could  such  a  being  be  distln(;uished  from  the 
Evil  Principle?  There  is  no  need  for  such  a  heroic 
treatment  of  the  difficulty.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
renounce  reason  as  the  sole  means  of  preserving  faith ; 
to  "  put  out  our  eyes  in  order  to  sec  more  clearly  "  :  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  hold  that  what  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  reason  is  only  apparently  contrary  to  it. 
Nor  is  there  anything  irrational  in  such  a  view  :  even  in 
the  case  of  natural  phenomena,  we  have  to  go  beyond 
the  appearances  of  sense  in  order  to  get  at  the  real 
truth  of  things.  It  is  only  appearances  which  can  be 
adduced  as  incompatible  with  the  goodness  and  justice 
of  God.' 

Bayle  pretends  to  be  defending  faith  at  the  expense 

of  reason.      As  we  have   seen,  he  really  destroys  the 

foundation   of   all    truth,   inasmuch    as   he    denies  the 

absoluteness  of  the  principle    of  contradiction.      It  is 

■  TUadUH,  Sees.  32,  34.8,  pp.  4S8-91. 
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jh'ology  to  explain  how  a.i     >""'"'  ''o'  Natural 

"'»tence  of  evil,  e,pecia  |v  „  ,  "°"<^"«'  «"th  the 
happ.ne,softhewickKth  t'  "'"'  »""  vvith  the 
,^ow.  we  have  no  need  oTre.t,  ""'"'PP'''^" °f  the go^ 

i3rth'"''"''>''^'-»''nd^^'''T  "'"'  '"at  thi, 

"-ii:aS^rK^£--^^^^rs 

»«.  that  all  ,s  for  the  be«_A    '  "°' ""'^  '>el<eve,  but 

"ell  expressed  by  St.  Paul  wL    u  "'"'"   knowledge  i^ 
J'  faith  and  not  by  sight"     VV  ^l  '''^'  """  "«-eTalk 
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which  involves  nothing  that  we  cannot  explain. 
Even  in  the  region  of  our  ordinary  sensible  experience, 
there  are  many  things  which  we  must  accept  as  facts 
without  being  able  to  explain  them.  Thus,  we  perceive 
things  to  have  such  qualities  as  heat,  light,  and  sweet- 
ness, but  we  cannot  explain  why  they  have  these 
qualities.  The  same  thing  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
truths  of  faith.  To  have  an  "  adequate  notion "  of 
these,  we  should  require  to  be  omniscient.  It  is 
enough  that  we  can  make  them  intelligible  to  ourselves 
by  analogy,  so  that  in  speaking  of  such  doctrines  as  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  we  may  not  use  words 
which  are  destitute  of  all  meaning.  To  suppose  that 
the  terms  we  make  use  of  have  no  meaning — that  e.g. 
justice  in  God  differs  toto  coelo  from  justice  in  man — is 
pure  scepticism.  Those  who  dispute  as  to  whether 
there  is  one  ultimate  Principle  of  the  universe  which  is 
absolutely  good,  or  whether  there  are  two  Principles, 
the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  must  agree  in  what 
they  mean  by  the  terms  "good  "  and  "  evil,"  or  there  is 
no  real  dispute  and  no  possibility  of  resolving  it. 
When  we  speak  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body, 
we  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  union." 
In  the  same  way,  when  we  speak  of  the  union  of  the 
Logos  with  human  nature,  we  understand  what  is  meant 
though  we  cannot  explain  how  this  union  takes  place 
In  this  case,  where  we  are  dealing  with  the  super- 
sensible, we  must  be  content  with  analogical  knowledge, 
such  as  a  comparison  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body  is 
competent  to  give.  Just  as  the  soul  is  in  the  most 
intimate  union  with  the  body,  while  yet  the  laws  of  the 
one  are  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  other,  so  we 
must  say  that  in  the  Incarnation  there  was  the  most 
intimate  union  of  Creator  and  creature.  This  is  the 
general   principle   which   we   must   apply   to   all   the 


mysteries  of  faith      w.  i,  ^"trY  4,3 

for  God  alone:  the"  what  "i,  iJ       ?°"     "  reserved 

So  far  Leibnitz  haste  elv  s^"":'*"'  ^^  "»' 

«"  .be  no  contradiction   £  1^'"  '°  =h°w  that  there 

'el.g.on ;  his  next  aim  is  t^  *'"  '^'°"  """  reveaJed 

system  of  natural  theology      t,?!  L"      "  ^^""-~"^-tent 

he  discusses  are,  how  the  Lh    ,  '"  P^^ems  which 

reconciled  with  huZXe^l"''"T  "'  ^°^  «"  be 

God   with   the  existence   of  "h'  '"1  ""^  «°°''"«"  of 
Thediffi,„,j..,^  «  of     ,     ^^^  ^^^   moral  evil. 

the  freedom  of  man  seems  to  t  "  '""  ""'  ?'«=«. 

d^^'ne  nature,  and  yet  fr^edom^  '"-^o^Patible  with  the 
be  regarded  as  morally  responl  ""T^^^  "  "">"  ''^  to 
"■""t  In  the  second  pTacetl  v^ ^  "°'"'^  "'P""''^"' 
'»  granted.  God  seems  ^o  have  fsi  '  '''^''°'"  °^  "">" 
f  71.  and  this  appears  to  be.  ?'""■"  P^^'^'^tion 
goodness,  holiness  and  justLe^        '""'''  '°  ">«  divine 

The  prescience  of  God  it  mavh.T"^''   ="   ^''ows  : 
absolutely  certain  and  de  te™ ted  'f '  '""''"'  ""=  '""fre 
preordination,   and  preordi^A       '   "  P'^""'^"™ '■npHes 
events,  including  the  Xr"?   '^  ">«  *i"'-ng  of  In 
--  that.  .hetCma  !  'ac":  1"^    """"^  ^  ^"^ 
no  power  to  do  otherwise     from  ^°^  u°'  "''•  ''^  bas 
fc'ow  that  he  is    wonC'J^Zr     r      "  ^PP^""  to 
punishment.     But  th;.,     ^,  "^'ther   of  reward   nor  «f 
■'  the  denial  of^Vir^t-'Tth^r^-^  ■"-''" -cl' 
-^ga'n,  even  if  human  fr!^^  '"""^"  and  divine 

^"''-^  still   remair  W^e'   m"  ^t''"'^'- "'->' ^ X 
^;l;ty  or  substance  of  his  ,cT  it  """"  '''•  "'<'  -hole 
*•>■  God,  since  from  Him  finTte  V"  '"''  ''^  P^""^*^ 
;-^-V„s„..J";';'"'"^— iveallthe 

■/'«  Sec  ,,  p.  %^'  ^-^^  PP-  ■t9.-2,  454. 
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reality  they  possess ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  God  is 
the  real  cause  of  human  actions,  since  He  acts  with 
absolute  freedom,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  consequences  which  must  flow  from  His  act.  Nor 
is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  God  does  not  produce  the 
acts  of  man,  but  merely  consents  to  their  production  by 
man  ;  for  the  evil  act  could  not  take  place  without  the 
divine  consent,  and  even  without  some  predetermination 
on  the  part  of  God.  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that 
God  is  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  unless  we  fall  back 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichaeans  that  there  are 
two  Principles,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil.  More- 
over, in  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  theologians  and 
philosophers,  conservation  is  a  continual  creation,  and 
hence  God  is  continually  creating  beings  who  are 
corrupt  and  sinful.  A  way  of  escape  from  some  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  sought  by  saying  that  the 
concurrence  of  God  in  the  evil  acts  of  man  does  not 
mean  that  God  wills  evil,  but  only  that  He  permits  it. 
But  to  this  it  is  replied  that  God  must  have  known  all 
that  would  follow  when  He  placed  man  in  certain 
circumstances.  Man  is  exposed  to  a  temptation  to 
which  it  is  known  that  he  will  succumb ;  it  is  known 
that  by  his  fall  the  whole  human  race  will  be  infected 
with  evil,  and  thus  put  under  a  sort  of  necessity  of 
sinning  ;  that  death  and  other  evils  will  be  introduced, 
with  all  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  ordinarily 
affect  the  good  and  bad  alike  ;  that  vice  will  prevail 
and  virtue  be  oppressed  ;  and  it  thus  seems  hard  tc 
believe  that  any  Providence  governs  the  course  of 
events.  These  difficulties  are  very  much  increased 
when  we  consider  the  life  to  come,  since  only  a  small 
number  of  men  will  be  saved,  while  all  the  rest  will 
perish  eternally.  Moreover,  those  who  are  destined  to 
salvation  are   rescued    from  the   corrupt   mass   by  an 


"rational  election  ■       w    .  '^"">GY  4,5 

;ay  that  God.  in  choosinl  '"1"°."%^°°^  whether  we 
future  good  acts,  their  fafth^r'th  '''"'  ^^^"'f  '°  'heT 
has  endowed  them  with  1  T  ^'^  »'°'''<s.  or  that  H- 
«ned  the.  ^'I'^Z^T:  ^"-"eh": 
,  ™  desires  to  save  all  men  !  '^  u^"  '^  *^  «y  that 
'^k.<=  upon  Him  the  na  u^e  'f  "  ,  "'  ''"^^'^  "''  S°n  to 
;" -r  s,ns,  so  that  all  who  be, Lve  "^  T"""  '°  ^'°"«  f^" 
tnat  man  is  dead  tr,  ,11  """  's  a  eift  nf  r-  j 

f^ke.  we  must  at  last  adm?t  .h  ."r-"'  ^^''''"  view  we 
reason  of  salvation  grace  feM        ^°'^  ''  "-e  ultimaTe 
-  -y  that  electionTt^tu*:;:    T'""-      ^^ 
the  design  of  God  it  ~^J         "^  "'e  consequence  of 

::thtr"°" '°  ^'■omrerrsV'^'^^^-^r^^ 

*  hout  any  reason  for  His  r  J  *"'  S°°^  'o   Him 

in°ir  t:  r '  "^-^.'''' "'  ^^°'- 

unanswerable,  LeiUt^I  t'l"'T  ^'"'"^""'■^^  are  not 
inception  of  God  as  an^' h,  -  ''  '"^'"^  "^^^  "he 
despotic  power  over  al  H^s  ct  .  '  """'  "^^^'sing 
""worthy  of  the  true  n  ture  of  God"""'.  "  ^  ~"-P«°n 
^"  °fj^='  °f  fear,  but  of  l^ve  hI'  °  "  "°'  P^P^^'X 
J!  to  remove  the  false  ideas  wh-L  ""  '''"  therefore 
"■aving  a  knowledge  of  Ais  '  T  -^  P''=^«="'  "en  from 
^Periencing  for  ^i°\^^l  ^^[^^^o-f,  and  therefore  of 
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nothing  in  them  which  renders  their  existence  neces- 
sary. The  contingency  of  finite  things  compels  us  to 
seek  for  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  i.e. 
of  the  entire  assemblage  of  contingent  things,  and 
this  we  can  find  only  in  a  Being  who  is  self-subsistent, 
or  contains  within  himself  the  reason  of  his  own 
existence, — a  Being  who  is  therefore  necessary  and 
eternal.  This  Cause  must  also  be  intelligent ;  for  the 
world  which  exists  being  contingent,  and  an  infinity 
of  other  worlds  being  equally  possible  and,  so  to 
speak,  eqMS  !y  claiming  to  exist,  the  Cause  of  the 
world  must  stand  in  relation  to  all  these  possible 
worlds,  in  order  to  determine  one  of  them.  Now,  this 
relation  of  an  existing  substance  to  simple  possibilities 
can  be  nothing  else  than  an  Intelligence  which  has 
ideas  of  them,  and  the  determination  of  one  of  them 
can  be  nothing  but  the  act  of  will  which  chooses 
them.  It  is  the  power  of  this  Being  which  renders 
his  will  efficacious.  Power  has  reference  to  existence, 
wisdom  or  intelligence  to  truth,  and  will  to  goodness. 
This  Intelligence  must  be  infinite  in  all  its  modes, 
and  absolutely  perfect  in  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, since  it  has  reference  to  all  that  is  possible. 
As  all  things  are  intimately  connected,  there  is  no 
reason  for  holding  more  than  one  intelligence.  The 
intelligence  of  God  is  the  source  of  essences.  His  will 
is  the  origin  of  existences.  Now  this  supreme  wisdom, 
combined  with  a  goodness  no  less  infinite,  cannot 
fail  to  choose  the  best.  For  as  a  less  degree  of  evil 
is  a  kind  of  good,  so  a  less  degree  of  good  is  a 
kind  of  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  a  greater  good. 
If,  of  all  the  possible  worlds,  none  was  better  or 
worse  than  another,  God  would  not  have  produced 
any.  The  world  which  He  has  produced  we  must 
therefore  regard   as    the  best  possible,  since   He  does 
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has  a  serious  inclination  to  save  all  men,  and  to 
exclude  evil.  This  "antecedent"  will  would  be 
realized,  were  there  not  stronger  reasons  to  prevent 
its  realization.  Such  realization,  however,  belongs 
only  to  will  "consequent,"  which  results  from  the 
concourse  of  all  particular  volitions.  We  may  com- 
pare it  to  the  resultant  of  composite  movements  in 
mechanics.  Adopting  this  distinction,  we  may  say 
that  God  desires  the  good  antecedently  and  the  best 
consequently.  We  cannot  say  that  God  desires  moral 
evil  at  all,  nor  does  He  desire  physical  evil  absolutely. 
There  is  no  absolute  predestination  to  moral  evil,  and 
physical  evil  God  desires  either  as  a  penalty  for  sin 
or  as  the  means  of  preventing  greater  evil  or  secur- 
ing greater  good.  We  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  moral  and  physical  evil.  It  is  true  that 
moral  evil  may  be  the  means  of  securing  a  good  or 
preventing  an  evil,  but  we  cannot  admit  that  either 
the  divine  or  human  will  may  do  evil  in  order  that 
good  may  result  Moral  evil  can  never  be  willed  by 
God,  but  can  only  be  permitted.  This  may  be  partly 
understood  by  an  analogy.  Thus,  an  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard  an  important  post  cannot  leave 
it  in  order  to  prevent  two  soldiers  from  killing  each 
other.  His  permission  of  evil  is  the  consequence  of 
his  regard  for  the  higher  obligation  of  defending  the 
city.  So  God,  always  seeking  the  best,  permits  sin; 
for  it  would  be  contrary  to  His  wisdom,  goodness,  j 
and  perfection  if  He  did  not  follow  the  result  of  all 
His  tendencies  to  good,  notwithstanding  the  evil  whidi  | 
is  involved  in  willing  the  best.' 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  it  is  God  Him- 
self who  acts  in  all  cases,  and    hence  that  it  is  He  j 
who  does  all  that  is  real  in  the  sin  of  the  creature  | 
^TUodiUi,  Sees.  n-S5,  pp.  510-1 1. 
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Besides  the  objection  that  God  is  the  cause  of  the 
evil  acts  of  finite  beings,  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
"  concurrence  "  of  God  is  incompatible  with  the  freedom 
of  man.  That  which  is  foreseen,  it  is  said,  cannot  fail 
to  exist,  and  hence,  if  God  foresees  the  actions  of  man, 
these  must  be  necessary.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  our  volitions  are  not  necessary  in  the  sense  that 
their  opposite  implies  a  contradiction ;  they  are  only 
conditionally  necessary.  To  one  who  knows  all  the 
motives  by  which  a  certain  man  will  in  certain  circum- 
stances be  actuated,  what  he  will  do  can  be  foreseen  ; 
but  it  is  none  the, less  true  that  his  act  will  be  free. 
The  foreknowledge  of  God  does  not  determine  the  act. 
The  act  does  not  take  place  because  it  is  foreseen :  it 
takes  place  only  because  it  is  willed.* 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  thit,  although  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  does  not  deternine  the  act,  yet 
nothing  which  does  not  occur  in  ?.  fixed  way  can  be 
foreseen.  This  objection  is  not  so  formidable  as  it 
looks.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  two  great 
principles  of  reason,  ( i )  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
which  affirms  that  of  two  contradictor}'  propositions  the 
one  is  true,  the  other  false,  and  (2)  the  principle  of 
determinant  reason,  which  affirms  that  nothing  ever 
takes  place  without  a  reason  sufficient  to  account  for  it 
The  former  principle  a)  plies  only  to  truths  which  are 
absolutely  necessary,  as  that  2-1-2  =  4;  ^^  latter 
principle  applies  to  all  events,  and  we  must  not  attempt 
to  preserve  freedom  by  exempting  our  volitions  from 
its  °cope.  The  will  is  never  led  to  choose  a  certain 
course  of  action  without  a  reason  which  prevails  over 
all  other  reasons.  This  principle  applies  to  God  as 
well  as  to  man  ;  God  always  chooses  the  best,  because 
there  is  a  predominant  reason  for  His  choice.  But  this 
'  TUcdic/e,  Sees.  37-8,  p.  514. 
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rider,  though  he  does  not  give  to  the  hone  he  rides  any 
new  force,  taty  yet  influence  its  direction.     The  Car- 
tesian compromise  is,  however,  plainly  inadmissible, 
and  the  illustration  fails  to  prove  what  it  was  meant  to 
prove.     The  rider  alters  the  dirw^tion  of  the  horse  by 
means  of  the  bridle,  bit  and  spur,  but  the  soul  has  no 
material   instruments   by   which    it   can    change   the 
direction  of  the  body.     It  is  therefore  no  more  possible 
for  the  soul  to  change  the  line  of  direction  of  a  bodily 
movement  than  to  change  the  quantity  of  energy  which 
the  body  possesses.    This  conclusion  is  made  absolutely 
certain  by  the  discovery  that,  in  any  number  of  bodies 
which  act  upon  one  another,  there  is  a  conservation  of 
direction  as  well  as  of  energy.    These  facts  compel  us  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  a  preestablished  harmony  between 
soul  and  body.    The  physical  influence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  is  inconceivable,  and  hence  we  must  hold  that 
while  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  them  there  is 
no  actual  communication.    We  must  therefore  maintain 
that  God  has  so  created  the  soul  that  it  produces,  by 
its  own  internal  energy,  ideas  which  correspond  to  the 
changes   which   occur  in    the   body,  and   He  has  so 
created  the  body  that  it  does  of  itself  that  which  the 
soul  ordains.     The  soul  acts  from  the  idea  of  ends,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  evolution  of  its  own  perceptions, 
produces  ideas  which  harmonize  with  the  impressions  of 
external  things  upon  the  bodily  organs ;  while  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  which  follow  in  the  order  of  efficient 
causes,  harmonize  with  the  thoughts  of  the  soul.     On 
this   view,  all  the  changes  in  the  soul  proceed  from 
itself,  and  therefore  its  activity  is  absolutely  sponUneous. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  is  an  imperfection  in  the 
constitution  of  the  soul.     All  its  changes  proceed  from 
itself,  but  they  do  not  all  proceed  from  its  will.     For 
there  is  not  only  an  order  of  distinct  perceptions,  over  I 
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not  merely  a  realm  o(  ipiritt ;  and  with  theie,  con- 
ditions of  imperfection,  feelingi  of  pain,  as  welt  as 
theoretical  and  moral  errors,  are  inevitably  given.  The 
connection  and  the  order  of  the  world  demand  a 
material  element  in  the  monad,  but  happiness  without 
alloy  can  never  be  the  lot  of  a  spirit  joined  to  a 
body."' 

The  main  value  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  lies  in 
its  clear  statement  of  the  opposite  elements  of  existence 
which  demand  reconciliation,  and  in  its  suggestive 
adumbration  of  the  manner  in  which  they  must  be 
combined.  Everywhere  he  sees  the  necessity  of  recon- 
ciling the  self-activity  of  the  individual  with  the  com- 
bination of  all  individuals  in  the  unity  of  one  world. 
To  attempt  a  detailed  examination  of  his  whole 
philosophy  would  take  us  too  far,  and  I  shall  therefore 
limit  myself  to  one  or  two  points  in  his  philosophy  of 
religion. 

As  we  have  seen,  Leibnitz  draws  a  strong  distinction 
between  natural  and  revealed  religion.  This  distinction 
rests  upon  the  opposition  of  that  which  transcends 
reason  and  that  which  contradicts  reason.  If  this 
opposition  were  developed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
we  should  have  to  maintain  that  no  revealed  truth 
can  in  any  way  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  reason, 
but  must  be  accepted  even  if  it  seems  to  contradict 
reason.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  general  view  of  the 
Protestant  theology  of  Leibnitz's  day.  Leibnitz,  how- 
ever, virtually  maintains  that  revealed  truth  must  so 
far  submit  to  reason,  that  it  cannot  contradict  itself, 
or  violate  the  necessary  truths  which  reason  reveals 
to  us.  Thus  it  appears  that  whatever  can  be  shown 
to  be  necessary  may  be  employed  as  a  criterion  by 
which  the  truths  of  faith  may  be  judged.  It  is  only 
>  Falckenberg*!  Hiiltry  aj  Mtdtm  PUIucpky,  p.  390. 
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To  be  trae  and  to  be  necessary  are  the  same  thing. 
Now,  if  the  truths  of  geometry  are  necessary  in  tlie 
sense  that  they  state  the  conditions  of  knowable  reality, 
can  we  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  physical 
laws  of  nature?  I  do  not  think  that  we  can.  It 
is  no  doubt  more  difficult,  in  the  complexity  of  par- 
ticulars, to  discover  a  physical  than  a  geometrical  law, 
but  the  law,  when  it  is  discovered,  must  be  regarded  as 
necessary.  Here  also  whatever  is  true  is  necessary, 
and  can  admit  of  nc  exception. 

It  thus  seems  to  me  that  Leibnitz's  distinction 
of  truths  of  reason  and  truths  of  fact  cannot  be 
accepted.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  many 
facts  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  law :  but  if,  as  Leibnitz  himself 
maintains,  the  world  is  a  system,  we  cannot  admit  that 
these  facts  are  beyond  the  range  of  law.  But,  while 
we  must  deny  the  absolute  distinction  between  truths 
of  faith  and  truths  of  reasor  we  may  admit  that  there 
is  between  them  a  relative  distinction.  So  long  as  we 
are  dealing  with  the  facts  of  experience  from  the  point 
of  view  of  geometrical  and  physical  law,  we  have  only 
an  inadequate  conception  of  what  existence  implies. 
The  highest  conception  of  existence  which  we  reach  in 
this  way  is  that  of  a  number  of  finite  things,  rel:  ted  to 
one  another  in  fixed  ways,  but  yet  standing  apart  from 
one  another.  To  reach  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of 
the  world,  we  have  to  view  them  in  reference  to  the  one 
principle  of  unity  through  which  alone  all  finite  things 
get  meaning :  we  have,  in  other  words,  to  view  them  in 
reference  to  God.  This  is  the  central  idea  in  all  the 
truths  of  faith.  But  this  idea,  as  Leibnitz  himself 
admits,  or  rather  contends,  is  one  that  our  reason,  in  its 
effort  to  explain  the  world,  is  capable  of  reaching. 
We   have   therefore   to   ask   how   far  Leibnitz's  con- 
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simply  to  transfer  to  the  divine  mind  the  limitations  of 
the  human  mind. 

But,  while  the  form  in  which  Leibnitz  expresses 
himself  is  inadequate,  the  idea  which  gives  force  to  his 
doctrine  is  essentially  true.  What  he  really  means  to 
affirm  is,  that  any  criticism  of  existence  which  main- 
tains that  existence  is  fundamentally  imperfect,  is 
contradictory  of  the  very  idea  of  God.  All  criticism 
of  existence  which  affirms  its  imperfection  rests  upon 
the  idea  of  a  world  which  differs  completely  from  the 
world  that  we  actually  know.  Such  a  conception 
assumes  that  the  world  we  know  is,  in  part  at  least, 
unintelligible  ;  for,  so  far  as  it  is  not  rational,  it  must 
be  unintelligible.  When  we  consider  that  the  world 
which  is  thus  declared  to  be  imperfectly  rational,  is  a 
world  which  has  given  birth  to  the  rational  beings  who 
so  criticise  it,  it  becomes  obvious  that  we  are  maintain- 
ing a  self-contradictory  doctrine.  If  the  universe  is 
irrational,  it  cannot  contain  rational  beings,  and  hence 
the  judgment  of  such  beings  must  be  irrational,  and 
can  have  no  validity  as  applied  to  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  The  conception  of  an  irrational  universe  is  thus 
a  self-contradictory  conception.  Hence  Leibnitz  seems 
to  me  substantially  right,  when  he  maintains  that 
whatever  is  must  be  consistent  with  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  the  whole.  But  if  so,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
can  no  longer  maintain  the  conditional  necessity  of  the 
order  of  nature.  There  is  no  valid  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  we  can  pass  from  the  conditionally  necessary 
to  the  morally  necessary.  If  the  world  is  the  expres- 
sion of  an  absolute  reason,  it  is  the  only  possible  world, 
and  therefore  the  order  of  nature  is  necessary.  It  is 
necessary  just  because  it  is  the  expression  of  an 
absolute  reason.  Admit  that  the  world  is  contingent, 
and  the  whole  basis  of  the  inference  to  the  perfection 
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Our  historical  studies  have  brought  before  us  the 
struggle  through  which  theology  has  passed  in  its 
effort  to  formulate  the  contents  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness. Religion  implies  the  reality  of  a  single 
principle  which  unifies  all  existence,  and  therefore  it  is 
natural  that,  in  the  transition  to  a  new  era  of  the  world's 
history,  the  very  intensity  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
Infinite  should  threaten  to  extinguish  the  consciousness 
of  the  Finite.  Accordingly,  in  Philo  and  the  Neo- 
platonists  God  is  conceived  as  beyond  all  definite 
thought  and  expression,  so  that  only  by  the  transcend- 
ence of  reason  in  its  normal  exercise  can  man  enter  into 
communion  with  Him.  The  influence  of  this  mystical 
conception  on  Christian  theology  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  Gnosticism,  but  it  also  colours  the  religious  philosophy 
of  Augustine,  though  in  both,  and  especially  in  the 
latter,  the  Christian  conception  of  God  as  essentially 
self-manifesting  shines  through  the  imperfect  categories 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  expressed.  In  its  subse- 
quent history,  Christian  theology  has  never  entirely 
liberated  itself  from  this  mystical  tinge,  though  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  predominant  tendency,  as  exhibited 
in  such  thinkers  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  to  subordinate 
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If  I  liave  succeeded^,,  "''""''  "  """"a'- 

account  of  the  de^o^^^f 'Jf  .-^"""^  "•ce  a  fair 

«P«iaHy  of  Christian  thoulT  J  th^'t"'  '^°"^*''-  ='"<* 
ceded  that  the  conception  "frj,  '*""\"  *'"  >^  con- 
W  to  adopt,  as  the  result  of  ou  w  *■  "'  '"'^'=  '^^^ 
««>n  into  the  nature  of  reli^nn  ■*""*"'  '"vestiga- 

•rtth  that  which  was  emfc"  '"  "'''-"««'  ^arnK^y 
or^^e  Founder  of  ChSl  y,  '"^^tt'?H"'  '"^"■'^ 
prove  ,,  that  the  worid  i,  not  ,  *"*  '''"^  '» 

objects  in  space  and  time    extern .7''  a^^^mblage  of 
another  as  reciprocally  cTu'sat^Jf  K  ^  '"'""^  '°  °"« 
't»    explanati/a    single  rat  ^='1       • '''"'"PP"^"  '■°' 
-»"-   is   an    expression     houeh    r"""!,'  °'  ^""'^^ 
P^«on.      Constructive     Id«l^        "    '"^'''T-ate  ex- 
Materialism  as  an   obvioust    nTd   ""'^°''    '"'^^'^^ 
«>e  other  hand,  it  refu«s     o  T     T''  ""°'^-     ^" 
:^>ty  of  mind    mainiaTl'    thlf"  • '5''  'nd^Pe'-'dent 
o  self-consciousness  ont  ,;^'''f'   """!'  '"  "«  ^"omes 
Hr  "orid  as   an  embod^m  nt  „?         '*  '""P^^hends 
Thedoctnneof  such  i^ZT^V.  ^"''T'  "''^"■ 
«he,s.  who  iirs.  conceive  of    """'^"  ^P«"cer  and 
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seek   to   unite   them   through    the   conception    of  an 
unlcnown  Power  of  which  both  are  the  manifestation, 
it  rejects  on  the  ground  that  an  unknown  Power  unnot 
be  known    to   be    manifested    in    the  totality  of  our 
experience,  but  especially  in  our  own  nature,  as  know- 
ing, feeling,  and  willing.    But  while  Constructive  Idealism 
thus  ifiirms  the  objective  reality  of  God,  it  refuses  to 
admit  that   He  can  be    conceived  as  a  separate  and 
independent  Being  standing  apart  from  the  world  and 
only   acting  externally   upon    it ;    on    the  contrary,  it 
affirms  that   He  is  actually  present  in  the  world,  and 
above  all  in  the  self-conscious  life  of  man,  while  yet 
the  infinite  fulness  of  His  being  is   not  fully  compre- 
hended  by   us.      It   is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  this 
conception    of  God   we   seem   to   be   combining  ideas 
that  are  usually  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  one 
another ;   and,  therefore,  it  seems  advisable  to  distin- 
guish clearly  the  conception  of  God  as  here  maintained 
from    views    which,    however    they    may    superficially 
resemble  it,  are  yet  fundamentally  different  in  principle. 
The  distinction  between  Constructive  Idealism  and 
Agnosticism  has  already  been  indicated.     For  a  certain 
distance  both    pursue   the    same   path   and    reach  the 
same    point.      It    is    maintained,    as    strongly    by   the 
one  as  by  the  other,  that  nature  is  subject  to  inviol- 
able law,  and   that   the   principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  may  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  principle 
of  nature.     The  distinction  between  the  two  doctrines 
lies  in  the  different  way  in  which  they  conceive  of  the 
relation  between  nature  and   mind.      To   the  agnostic 
there  is  no   higher    law    known    to    us    than    that  of 
the  conservation   of   energy  ;   and,  therefore,  while  he 
admits  that    the  phenomena  of   consciousness   cannot 
be  brought   under    that   law,   he   yet   affirms    that  we 
must  conceive  the    principle  which   accounts  for  both 
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to  the  demand  for  an  ultimate  principle,  without  which 
our  reason  refuses  to  be  satisfied.  That  this  denial 
of  the  abstract  individuality  o'  God  is  not  only  con- 
sistent  with  the  freedom  and  personality  of  man,  but 
their  necessary  condition,  I  have  already  tried  to  show. 
It  ay  still,  however,  be  objected  that  in  seeking  to 
"•^ripe  from  Pluralism  wc  have  fallen  into  an  abstract 
VS'^iiism,  which  must  assume  the  form  either  of 
mysticism  or  of  pantheism,  both  of  which  are  fatal 
to  our  higher  interests.  Has  this  charge  any  real 
foundation  ? 

The  peculiarity  of  Mysticism   is,  not  that  it   em- 
phasizes the  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  God- 
other  forms  of  the  religious  consciousness,  such  as  the 
Jewish  religion  and  Calvinism,  do  the  same— but  that 
it  tends  to  abolish  all  other  relations.     In  this  sense 
we  may  apply  to  it  the  condemnation  which  St  Paul 
passed    upon   the    Athenians,   that   they    were    "too 
religious."     When   religion   is  conceived   as  the  com- 
plete fusion  of  the  individual  soul  with  God,  instead 
of   spiritualizing   life   it    is   separated    from    life,   and 
becomes    a    purely   contemplative   absorption    in    the 
Absolute.     Further,   Mysticism,  just   because  it    sepa- 
rates God  from  the  world,  and  even  from  the  ordinary 
consciousness  of  man,  is  unable  to  give  any  positive 
characterization   of    the   divine    nature.     God   is   the 
absolute  One,  who  is  beyond  being  and  beyond  know- 
ledge, so  that  in  the  religious  consciousness  even  the 
distinction    of    the    conscious    self    from    the    self  of 
which  it  is  conscious,  disappears.     The  result  is   that 
the    nature    of    God    is   absolutely    unthinkable    and 
unspeakable,    and    can  only   be  experienced  with  the 
whole  being.     To  think  is  to  define,  and  even  if  m 
take  thinking  in  its  highest  form  as  the  consciousness  | 
by  the  self  of  the  self,  we    introduce    definition,  and 
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Hence,  when   any  «ttempt   is   made  to  ch»rmcteriie 
reality  by  a  higher  category,  the  agnostic  if  ready  with 
his  answer,  that  the  only  view  of  the  world  which  ca.i 
be   verified  scientifically  is   that   which  regards  it  as 
under   the   dominion   of  physical   law.     Accordingly, 
he   is   forced   to    deny  knowledge  of   the   Absolute, 
because  he  recognizes   that  the  Unity  which  science 
introduces  is  only  the   unity  of  system,   and   leaves 
our   higher   needs   unexplained.     Thus   his  denial  of 
all    positive   predicates   to    the    Absolute    is   due   to 
his   limited   view   of  knowledge   as   confined   to    the 
objective    world.      But   Mysticism   follows    a    totally 
different  course.     It  does  not  deny  positive  predicates 
to  the  Absolute  on  the  ground  that  the  scientific  view 
of  things  is  ultimate ;  on  the  contrary,  it  regards  the 
whole  sphere  of  scientific  knowledge  as  concerned  with 
what  is  not  in  the  highest  sense  real.     The  true  life  of 
man  is  in  his  .-eligious  consciousness  ;  and  for  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  it  is  the  inner  life  that  alone  has 
value.     The  scientific  man,  like  the  man  of  common 
sense,  it  regards  as  living  in  the  particular  and  finite, 
while  in  truth  the  finite  has  no  value  in  itself,  but 
presupposes    a   Unity    which   entirely   transcends   it. 
Hence  Mysticism,   while  it  denies  that  God  can  be 
known,  does  not  adopt  this  attitude  because,  in  its 
view,   the  predicates  of  thought  are  really  negative, 
not  'positive,    and    but    express   the   nature   of  that 
which  is  wanting  in  the  true  characteristics  of  Being. 
For     though    it    denies    that    we    can    know    God. 
it  'can  ch8:acterize  Him  by  the  partial  and  negative 
attributes  applicable  to  the  finite,  it  claims  that  man  is 
not  for  ever  shut  out  from  God,  as  Agnosticism  affirms, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  he  is  most  truly  him- 
self when  he  rises  above  the  finite,  he  comes  into  direct 
communion  with  God.     In  God  is  all  fulness;  in  Him 
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the  world,  the  world  is  yet  in  some  way  dependent 
upon  Him.  In  contrast  to  this  essentially  irrational 
doctrine,  we  maintain  that  the  world  is  no  arbitrary 
product  of  the  divine  nature,  nor  can  it  be  held  that 
God  is  complete  in  Himself  independently  of  the 
world.  All  being  manifests  Him,  and  without  that 
manifestation  He  could  not  be.  There  is  no  reality 
which  can  be  called  finite,  in  the  sense  of  that  which 
is  separated  from  the  infinite  and  exclusive  of  it 
What  we  call  the  finite  is  a  particular  phase  of  the 
whole,  viewed  in  its  isolation,  as  if  it  could  be  without 
the  whole  ;  the  finite,  in  other  words,  exists  only  for 
a  knowing  subject  that  has  not  yet  learned  what  is 
really  involved  in  its  own  experience.  This,  then, 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  points  in  which  we  differ 
from  the  mystical  view  of  the  universe.  Whereas 
the  latter  first  extrudes  the  world  from  the  Absolute, 
and  then  vainly  seeks  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
source.  Constructive  Idealism  claims  that  no  device 
is  needed  to  unite  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  because 
they  have  never  been,  and  cannot  possibly  be, 
separated.  From  all  eternity  and  to  all  eternity,  the 
world  is  the  self-manifestation  of  the  Divine,  and  their 
supposed  separation  is  due  to  the  dualistic  modes  of 
thought  inevitable  in  us,  with  our  immersion  in  the 
particular  and  our  concentration  on  special  tasks. 
With  Mysticism  we  sympathize  to  this  extent,  that 
the  first  phase  of  the  religious  consciousness  reveals 
to  us  the  nullity  of  all  earthly  things  when  they 
are  assumed  to  be  self-complete,  and  the  necessity 
of  referring  them  to  the  infinite ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  insist  that,  unless  we  employ  our  vision 
of  the  divine  to  illuminate  and  transform  particulars, 
we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  objection,  that  in  seeking 
to  honour  the  divine  we  really  lower  it  by  conceiving 
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'"  *hich  we  must  dissent  from  1/' .''"°"'"  P"'"' 
not  revealed  to  us  Tn  an  ecul  "•'*''''" '  ^<^  » 
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nature  to  the  dLine  For  'X^j'  "'^"'^  -"ole 
also  true  that  the  object  of^  tL  '•"".  '"  '™=.  't  is 
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the  absence  of  all  abrapt  contrasts  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  distinctions.  But,  while  the  religious 
consciousness,  like  the  higher  forms  of  the  artistic 
consciousness,  denies  the  validity  of  all  insoluble 
contradictions,  it  by  no  means  dissolves  reality  in  a 
vague  and  indefinite  being  of  which  nothing  can  be 
said  but  that  it  is  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  the  most 
vivid  perception  of  the  world,  the  self,  anH  God,  but 
of  the  world  as  inseparable  from  the  self,  and  of 
both  as  real  only  in  God.  Now,  this  is  the  truth 
upon  which  Constructive  Idealism  insists  ;  maintaining 
that,  just  as  in  its  personal  form  religion  is  the 
concrete  and  well-defined  consciousness  of  God,  so 
the  philosophy  of  religion  explicitly  states  the 
rational  process  implied  in  the  ascent  from  the  world 
to  the  self,  and  from  the  self  to  God,  pointing  out 
that  the  conceptions  by  which  in  our  thought  we 
characterize  the  objects  of  our  experience  are  but 
the  stages  by  which  we  advance  to  the  ultimate 
conception  of  the  universe  as  in  all  its  phases  the 
self-revelation  of  God. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that  in  refusing  to  admit  the 
separation  of  God  from  the  world  and  the  self,  we  have 
only  escaped  the  defects  of  Mysticism  by  f;illing  into 
Pantheism.  If  the  finite  has  no  independent  reality, 
but  is  in  the  last  analysis  a  phase  or  aspect  of  the 
infinite,  must  we  not  hold  that  only  God  is,  and 
therefore  that  all  other  beings,  including  ourselves,  are 
but  modes  of  the  one  and  only  Being  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  directly, 
let  us  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  distinction  between 
Mysticism  and  Pantheism.  The  most  perfect  philoso- 
phical formulation  of  Pantheism  is  that  given  by 
Spinoza.  Thought  and  extension — or  in  more  recent 
terminology,  nature  and  mind — are  denied  by  Spinoza 
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^nd  ^'IMependentTeing   and  th      »"  ^'^'f-'^omplete 
properly  be  said  to  have  „?h  /  "  ^'''"^  alone  can 
-•fence.     The  assumed  ind^^l';'""  °'  '"<^«P«ndent 
""fid  and  finite  minds  ithrr"'!  °^  ">=  "'"nal 
affirmed  that  the  totaUty  of  fi„T     k-  '"''"'"'■  ""^  ''  ■» 
""nds  have  „o  reality  „  thel  h      T'  ""''  °^  «"''« 
-odes  of  the  divine  at'^^ributesTthou''  uT  'T'  ""'^  " 
fcach  of  these  attributes    "'"  ""^  "-""Rht  and  extension, 
^-"d  if  it  is  objected    hat    hefe'  ''"'  "'■  '^  '■"«"■»« 
he  answers  thi  there^  nothl;;""°'  *"  '*°  '"""'■'^^ 
;dea   of  two   infinites.  Me? '"r"''"''"'=  '""  '"e 
■"finite  in  its  own  kind.*^  Now  ev?       "  ""^""^^   « 
"=  of  this  character.     Thought        k"""  ""<*  "'°"ght 
not  hmit  extension,  or  extensLn  t^  \'"''"'^-"'^'  does 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  usf       ?^''''  """^  therefore 
«  once  of  extfnsionTnd  .h^utr  '°'"'"^  '"=  '"""''y 
here  msisting  upon  is  the  inT-  ^  I'.  ''  Spinoza  is 

of  thought  and  WnV  na  'r".''"'^  '"  "^e  Absolute 
that,  if  extension  is  d!;ied  "f  the  «""•"'■  ""  ^'^"" 
deny  thought  of  it.  since  the  on  ""''■  ""  "■"''  «'»° 
relative  to   the  other   ""  ""=  one  .s  essentially  cor- 

'hinkingofextenln  andthe"r!L'r'!:  °"'^  ^  ^ 
of  either  is   to   deny  the   r^Ivl       '°  ''^">'  'he  reality 

■"finite,  then,  is  infinL.  b^thfn  fh       ^^^  °"''=''     ^he 
The    difficulty,    however    arise"    thf-r""'' "«™»'°n. 
extension  are  mutuallv  excW'    \     '^  "'°"^'"  ''"d 
to  maintain  the  unity'  of  God     •<=•'""""  '™PO"ible 
that  each  completely  expresses  the-T'"''  ""^'^^^  '». 
*h.ch    is   either  merely '^^Xl    or  '\"f  '  "  ^°'''"°" 
°^"  a   fundamental   dualm    in    ,?"^.  °"'>'  ^"^'^ 
When   we  turn   from   the   unitJ     r    !   ''*'""''    "«"«■ 
d'stmction    of   the    pa  ts    we  L      ""=  "''°'^  '°  ^-e 

'"e  seeming  ■ndepend'Tnc:' oT'ther is  an°  i,?"""'^    "■*' 
"'cac  IS  an  illusion.     The 
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essence  of  all  external  things  is  extension,  and  extension 
cannot  mark  off  one  thing  from  another,  since  it  has  in 
itself  no  parts,  tv:ing  absolutely  continuous.  It  is 
imagination  which  pictures  extended  beings  as  if  they 
were  independent  and  complete,  whereas  the  moment 
we  think  them  as  they  really  are  we  see  that  they 
cannot  exist  in  separation  from  one  another.  And  the 
same  line  of  argument  shows  that  ideas  are  not  really 
separable,  but  constitute  an  unbroken  chain.  It  is 
imagination  that  represents  them  as  separate  units. 
All  so-called  finite  things  and  finite  minds  are  really 
modes  of  extension  and  thought,  the  two  attributes  of 
the  Absolute  known  to  us.  The  finite  is  no  doubt 
real,  but  it  is  not  real  in  itself,  but  only  in  the  infinite: 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  infinite  as  arbitrarily  limited  by  the 
imagination  and  given  a  factitious  independence.  This 
principle  is  applied  in  <he  most  thoroughgoing  way  by 
Spinoza,  not  only  in  explanation  of  nature,  but  of 
human  life :  so  that  for  h<m  re'igion  consists  in  viewing 
our  physical  and  spiritual  bemg  as  having  no  reality, 
except  as  parts  of  the  whole. 

As  we  may  readily  see  from  the  summary  of 
Spinoza  just  given,  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  Mysticism  and  Pantheism,  due  to  a  funda- 
mental difference  in  their  attitude  to  the  universe. 
The  God  of  Mysticism  transcends  the  world  as  far  'as 
the  infinite  transcends  the  finite ;  the  God  of  Pantheism 
is  immanent  in  the  world,  or  rather  the  world  is 
immanent  in  Him.  It  is  just  because  the  mystic 
conceives  of  the  world  as  essentially  partial  and  limited, 
that  he  refuses  to  admit  that  the  Infinite  is  contained 
in  it  But  Pantheism  consists  essentially  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  finite  as  such  has  no  reality,  while  yet 
it  is  real  when  it  is  viewed  as  it  truly  is,  viz.  as  a 
phase  of  the  Infinite,  which  is  present  in  every  part  ol 
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".finite,  and  CL ^real' T t'  ""■=''  ''  '^-^ 

fin.te  the  true  reality.^  rathe  •,»;'''"■  """^^  '""  "-e 
!^  finite  to  one  who   r^  ycom;!!'"^.  '»>at  the  world 

>s  a  twofold  movemen™ir  PaXf        J'     '^'"'^  '""= 
takes  away  fron,  th.    o  called  fi^  •■."'''  '^  '^'"•^''  '•' 
Pfndence,  and  that  by  whTch  it  r«m        "PP"''"'  ■'"^^- 
of  the  Infinite.     !„  Soinnl?  .L    "''""'  "  ««  a  phase 
philosophical  Panthi'Slh'lr'  -P-entatfveTf 
stated  ;  for,  on  the  on^ha^d  h^T  "'^^'^  "'^  ='«>'/ 
a^  such  has  any  posit.^:  realrty  and'ortn"'"  '^'  """« 
he  asserts  that  it  is  real  as  a  „h     '        ""^  °'herhand. 
be.ng  which  he  calls  Nature  or  GoT  p  ""''  *°'^'''y  °f 
fore,   does    not,  like    Mv!fi  °  '     '^ant.ieism,  there- 

*°rld  of  ordinary  expeS'r-  ""■"  ''""^  f™"  the 
in  a  transcendenTsph^e  ";.!!'''  1°'  '"'  ^"'"'"'^ 
'Peking  for  the  real  within^^  """? '^^"°'""'""'> 
experience,  and  by  the  exlrr!  /'''"'"  °^  ""binary 
mention  is  that  when  reLon  ha  H°^  "'''°"-  '«»  <=°"- 
■t  becomes  evident  thatT  an  "'  "'  »*""'«  "°rk. 
!"'  finite  is  an  illusion  d„eTTh"'  '"''=P-'">"ce  oi 
■maginative  faculty.     H^neeSn  '''"'"='"  "^  "" 

hy  the  exercise  of  thought  we'^ca7d"""'"""'"^  '"=>*■ 
nature  of  the  Absolute  in  the  worid  of  '°'''  ""^  '""= 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  se^  Z.  .u  °'"'  "P'^rience. 
*orld  is  one  form  in  wh.chTh.  ^^  *''°''=  "'aterial 

«  the  whole  mental  w^^dt  k^"">"  ''  ^^P'««d, 
't  «  equally  expressed  if'^.^'^f''^^  ^-'"-  '"  which 
d.v.s,on  destroys  the  undivid,^  V  °^''V  """'  ""« 
^■nce  it  makes  Matter  anTw-^'^  °^  '^^  *hole, 
«=Plied  that  these  aredTstinctln  '=°-°'-dinate.  it    is' 
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distinguish  them.  Spinoza  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  in  the  Absolute  there  is  an  infinity  of  attributes, 
each  one  of  which  expresses  it  in  its  wholeness.  In 
this  last  conception,  Spinoza  comes  closest  to  Mysti- 
cism ;  for  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  only  forms 
in  which  we  have  knowledge  of  God  are  those  of 
extension  and  thought,  and  therefore  his  doctrine 
of  the  infinity  of  attributes  obviously  carries  us 
beyond  the  ordinary  operations  of  thought,  and 
compels  us  to  take  refuge  in  some  form  of  direct 
intuition.  But  while  in  this  respect  Spinoza  approaches 
the  ecstasy  of  the  mystic,  there  always  remains  the 
fundamental  difference,  that  the  former  denies  all  reality 
to  the  finite  as  such,  but  reaffirms  its  reality  as  a  mode 
of  the  infinite  ;  while  the  latter  affirms  the  reality  of  the 
finite  as  such,  but  refuses  to  admit  that  it  is  immanent 
in  the  infinite. 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  for  understanding 
the  distinction  between  Constructive  Idealism  and 
Pantheism.  The  point  of  agreement  between  them  is 
that  both  affirm  that  the  world  can  have  no  reality 
apart  from  God,  and  therefore  that  the  finite  as  such 
has  no  existence.  But  in  two  respects  they  differ 
fundamentally.  In  the  first  place.  Pantheism  conceives 
of  the  divine  as  e  jually  manifested  in  nature  and  in 
mind  To  this  conclusion  it  is  impelled  by  its  method 
of  abstracting  from  the  differences  of  things,  as  if  they 
were  superficial  and  unessential,  and  in  this  way 
reducing  the  universe  to  the  two  great  antithetical 
distinctions  of  matter  and  mind,  equally  related  to  a 
single  permanent  and  unchanging  substance.  Hence 
the  universe  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called  by  it 
either  God  oi  Nature.  For,  if  .nind  is  no  clearer 
revelation  of  the  divine  than  matter,  obviously  the 
characteristic  differences  of  mind  must  be  left  out  of 
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•«  both  manifestations  ofTh!,^  """"  »"''  ""•"• 

"•anifest  it  in  cqua  dlei  Th  '■  '^'"''^  "«"  "hey 
will  be  obvious'  if  wfre^all  the  T°"^ '•■''' '''"'■"' 
ascent  is  made  from  the  fir,7  ""  J"«P'  by  which  the 
as  a  collection  of  "u;"P:.'''^''''^'-°freahty, 
«'ated  to  one  anothe^  to  h'  «  i^'  °"'^  "'"""'y 
the  self-manifesta^on  of  .  .^  "'  '=°"«Pt'on  of  it  a^ 

first  step  beyond    h,  P*"*™'  '"telligence.     The 

jar  thing's'::TalV'S':rh'"K"'^""  °^''-^"- 
bonds  by  which  they  are  "eated'  '"^'  '°  "«'>'  '"« 
'■ngle  system  of  nature  t1.  °"'  ^"°"'"  '"  ">= 
revealing  the  organic  unitv I?, k""'  f^^  '=°"''^t'  '" 
process  of  its  devrpm""    a  „  '"  '^'  *''°'« 

cable  without  the  con~'n"of'rh:  """■'"  '^  '"'^^P""- 
"ature  with  all   beinas    LJi  I         ^""°">' °'^  "ternal 

^^  are  now  com^  fd  to  L  '^°"'^  ""'^  ''"?« 

presence  in  the  uSe  of  t  \'°  "  """^  ''>'  the 
forms  of  being  are  cLpable  of  b"^',"^  *''°'"  ""  "ther 
the  rationality,  workfnt  mn  l"^  ''"°''"'  ='"'' '"  ^^hom 
comes  to  selffc'onri^^  ^^^  "^-^-.y  '""  '"-e  forms, 

comprehension  of  the  whole  I'  tie  '''"  °'  '"  '"'  '"« 
absolutely  rational  principle  V  :^P5""°"  of  an 
this  summary  that  cZructive  ^hTV"'  "  "'''"  '"™'" 
that  the  Divine  is  express^  It  "*"  """°t  admit 
fulness  in  each  of  the  sTal  •'"'  '"■""  '^'Sr<^  "f 

trary,  while  man  can  never  eVr"?"''' '  °"  "'^  ~"- 
ness,  implicit  or  explic"t  of  2^  '™'"  ">"  '=°"»='°"s- 
giyes  meaning  to  h^  ex^rilnce It""  "T""''  *•"■=" 
principle  is  grasped  in  it.  .  ?  '  '''  ""'^  "'hen  that 
«on  that  it  LeaTs  i  se  f  a  7eH-  '  '"'  '"''  '"'"'"-^■ 
It  is  because  PantS  /  r'"°"'  '"'^  '^'■""al. 
vague  consciousness  r  the  dT'"  *'"'  "'^  ""* 
P-ipleofal,modesofbe;:;t^^L^^-;£. 
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it  as  not  merely  a  unity,  but  as  self-conKious  and 
rational.  Constructive  Idealism,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
clearly  grasping  the  truth  that  the  physical  world  has 
no  independent  being,  but  is  merely  a  phase  'n  the  life 
of  mind,  refuses  to  see  in  it  the  final  revelatioi  of  the 
divine ;  and  therefore  it  affirms  that  while  the  divine 
presupposes  and  manifests  itself  in  the  external  world, 
its  true  nature  is  only  disclosed  in  and  to  man, 
because  he  alone  fi  ids  that  in  comprehending  himself 
he  is  comprehending  the  ultimate  principle  of  all  that 
is.  And  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  Constructive 
Idealism  does  not,  like  Pantheism,  rob  the  finite  of  its 
reality,  but  maintains  it,  while  reconciling  :;  with  the 
reality  of  the  divine.  This  reconciliation  it  is  able  to 
effect  by  showing  that  true  individuality  does  not 
consist  in  separation  from  all  other  reality,  but  in  a 
self-activity  which  is  realized  through  the  comprehen- 
sion and  idealization  of  what  at  first  seems  opposed  to 
it  Thus  the  most  self-active  form  of  knowledge  does 
not  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  one's  own  separate 
being,  but  in  the  expansion  of  one's  individuality  over 
the  wideit  area  ;  just  as  the  highest  self-activity  in  the 
form  of  practice  consists  in  the  widest  possible  sym- 
pathy and  union  with  others.  When  this  principle  is 
clearly  grasped,  it  becomes  evident  that  neither  by 
isolation  from  the  world  nor  by  absorption  in  the 
whole  can  true  individuality  be  realized  ;  but  that  the 
intensest  individual  life  is  only  possible  in  and  through 
the  completest  transcendence  of  abstract  personality. 
The  Christian  principle,  "  Die  to  live,"  may  thus  bf 
taken  as  a  universal  formula,  applicable  not  merely  tc 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  but  expressing  as  well  the 
principle  of  knowledge.  And  this  is  the  principle  that 
must  be  applied  in  determination  of  the  divine  nature, 
which  must  be  conceived,  not  as  self-centred  and  self- 
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In  my  last  lecture  I  tried  to  free  the  idea  of  God  from 
certain  one-sided  views  which  destroy  its  purity  and 
lead  to  insoluble  contradictions ;  in  the  present  lecture 
I  propose  to  consider  the  relation  of  man  to  God, 
dealing  more  particularly  with  the  problem  of  evil, 
as  apparently  in  absolute  antagonism  to  a  Being 
who  is  infinite  in  holiness  as  well  as  in  knowledge 
and  power  and  incapable  of  being  transcended.  In 
seeking  for  a  solution  of  this  problem,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  different  views  of  evil 
which  follow  from  the  Mystical  and  the  Pantheistic 
conceptions  of  God,  contrasting  with  them  the 
doctrine  which  results  from  the  conception  to  which 
we  have  been  led  as  the  result  of  our  whole  inquiry. 
The  fundamental  mistake  of  Mysticism,  as  we  have 
contended,  is  to  turn  away  from  the  concrete  wealth  of 
the  knowable  world,  seeking  for  true  reality  in  a  trans- 
cendent realm,  into  which  no  one  can  penetrate  by  the 
exercise  of  his  ordinary  faculties.  The  mystic  is  thus 
led  to  deny  that  God  can  be  grasped  by  thought,  and 
to  fall  back  upon  a  super-rational  intuition,  in  which 
the  whole  being  is  conceived  to  be  so  filled  with  the 
divine  that  no  definitely  articulated  object  is  presented 
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to  the  mHd      In  »h  ^^ 

only  do  .],  .he  ord[n:,;X£,t::  °r  "•  '""""•  "O* 

•"   <"«i"c,ion^,C'b^;iJ,'",r"  ^""""""tal  of 
■nd  the  object  of  hi.       '*^    ""«   conscious   subject 

«<>  «.l.  the^'nfin  t;';Sr-  '"  '»-  s.^^ 
•neaning;  for  with  he  r^m  ,  '"*'  ""P««»  '«  of  M 
•"«n«.e  Reality  rSen^^r"  1  '"  "'«"'•--».  the 
pure  Being,  an  abstracttol  ''   ""=  "'"•'•ction  of 

of   unrealized    or    pc,enVi,f        .^o'hing   as   the    idea 
'"-ce    of  a.i    rea^r       nH'tV""'-'"""    "» 
this  empfiest  and  poor-st  of  ,.i     u      ""^""^  ""''»   '" 
pressible  wealth  of  meanfn/  th   ''l"™"''"'"  »"  inex- 
vaguely    endows    it    wfth  ^'      "  "  .""'^  •*«•"«  he 
complexity  which  prope rh,  Ln7      ?"'    '''=P">    '"^ 
that  sunds  at  the  o^^i^'°T    ,'»'  '"  '"  '"""'«« 
therefor  absolutely  conX  "T^V    '^°"«''''  »""  » 
only  comprehended  as  He  trulv^^'  l"  °'^'  *""'».  " 
H»  is   manifested  in   ,very  "l™     ". 'V' "'"     •« 
varied  universe-  and  tW.  T  "'  °'^  '^e  rich    ...J 

•«»  only  as  we  ,Uss  thro '  hTh'^'r, '■°"  ''  P^'"""  • - 
knowledge,  enri^ng  o"t,  ShT  °  "V"  ''"^^  "^ 
upward  progress.  *''"  "'  ^'^  «ep  in  our 

^'^^r.heTS°:hr:h1:  s-^-'^  ^  ^-^te. 

Mysticism,  could  not  but  lead  to        ''^'"  "l"^  °f 
hension    of   human    Z    and  V"  '""IT^^'  '^"'"P"' 
conception  of  the   natu';  a„d      r-""^   '°    *    f"'* 
r^ness.     In  the  ca^l  of 'he  C^    T  °'  "''    ""<* 
'■ved  in  the  faith  that  Gc<i  f,  I         "!"  '"y^"«.  who 
not  allowed  to  do  its  oe^/    ^^'-Jh^  doctrine  was 
not  display  that  imZsZ'^Z  T^':  ""'  ^'"  '"^  ^o 
•"   vvhich    is   the   d"^  S  tn'°"/°  *'"'  ^°^  °f 
consciousness  in  its  int^nl!   ^^^J   '"»   Christian 
™  ;■  *""  =«  prone  to  forget 
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the  evil  of  the  world  in  the  luxury  of  mystical  contem- 
plation. It  is,  however,  in  such  a  thinker  as  Plotinus 
that  we  can  best  see  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
separating  the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  and  thus  giving 
an  apparent  reality  to  the  finite  in  its  isolation.  In  his 
view  the  material  world  cinnot,  strictly  speaking,  be  real ; 
for  nothing  is  real  but  God.  Now,  a  world  that  is  thus 
opposed  to  the  only  true  reality  must  necessarily  be 
wanting  in  reality,  and  if  we  followed  out  the  idea  to 
its  full  logical  consequences,  we  should  even  have  to 
deny  that  it  had  reality  in  any  sense  whate'-er.  But 
Plotinus  was  not  prepared  to  convert  the  world  into  a 
pure  illusion  ;  and  hence  he  conceives  of  it  as  defective 
or  partially  unrealized  being,  in  contradistinction  from 
God,  in  whom  there  is  no  defect  or  unreality.  The 
material  world  is  therefore  evil,  because  it  is  defective, 
or  partially  unreal.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  characteristic  attaches  to  matter  absolutely : 
no  possible  process  can  convert  it  into  good,  because 
it  is  essentially  defective.  Here  we  come  upon  the 
fundamental  defect  of  the  whole  doctrine.  If  the 
material  world  is  infected  with  an  insuperable  limit, 
by  no  possibility  can  it  be  shown  to  be  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being.  We 
must  therefore  either  deny  that  it  proceeds  from  God, 
or  maintain  that  God  will  not,  or  cannot,  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  good.  Thus,  by  a  curious  irony, 
the  mystic,  in  his  eagerness  to  exalt  the  Infinite  above 
the  Finite,  really  degrades  it. 

But  it  is  especially  in  relation  to  the  higher  life  of 
man  that  this  conception  of  matter  as  defect  or  negation 
shows  its  baneful  influence.  The  earthly  life  is  regarded 
as  one  in  which  a  being,  whose  true  life  is  in  union  with 
the  absolute,  is  tied  to  a  physical  organism  which,  as  a 
mode  of  matter,  is  essentially  evil.     On  such  a  theory, 
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intense  longinHft^  rnrnVh^At  f  "'^  °'''^' 
the  soul-s  true  nature      NotM,^„  .  '°'""=  **"'='>  '^ 

tion   of  these  desir^'  ca„    kh^  '^^"  ""=  ''""*ila. 

desires,  as  stH.insllaTouZ^T'rr^  '°'  ""^ 
are  diametrically  opposed  to    L  I  '   '^'"'"''=*'°". 

union  with  the  whoff  Th  s  u'h™:;^'"^/?'  '"•'°''"= 
°nly  come  from  complete  se™'-/'''^"'''""  ^" 
*he  body.     On  such  a   theo^rt  °^  '""  '°"'  f""" 

concerned  with  the  relations  oT'  """"*'  """""'y-  "' 
or  'Vhom  are  equally1m;:i::,™:V°boT  ^"°"'"'  ^" 
more  than  a  stage  towards  fh!/  '.„  ^^^^  """°'  ^ 
«°n  from  all  f^L'^^^l^tUl^ntTr^""''- 
pure  contemplation  of  the  AbsoTn!  !.  /  "'^^  *°  "^^ 
plete  absorption  in  it  through  '  ^"'^  """"^  '°  <=°'^- 

thus  evident  that  the  conceo«on  "T"'"  '==^*"''-  ''  '^ 
evil  must  in  the  end  lead  to  the  °^"f""  =«  essentially 
When  man  has  reach^  ,h°  ?"";'"'^*'°n  of  morality 
nothing  left  for  him  S  t'o  eS  l't'"'°?  *"-  '^ 
union    with   the  divine.     tT°^  '"'  "'  »'''°'"te 

practical  effort  would  be  to  7^r.u\'^^  '^^^^  °f 
efforts.  Thus  we  have  a  for™  f  'p"  '^™'"°"  "^  his 
^ar  with  morality  Fo,  ZoJ.  '"'^'°"  ""''=''  ■'''  »' 
in  the  organization  of  the  variou^  "T"''  =''™*'''"y 
men  are  enabled  to  turn  n«.  •'"'""'"'  "^^  '^''ich 
realizing  their  ideas  •  and  TTJ"*°  ""=  -"^"^  "^ 
these  interests  as  in'contrad^-  r  '°'^  *'"=•'  '<=g^"'' 
there  is  obviously  no  place  fT  '°  """'^  '^""^  "fe. 
When  Plotinus  teals'  us^hat:he  °Tr'°"- 
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is  made  the  instrument  for  the  realization  of  selfish 
ends.  At  the  same  time,  he  never  gets  rid  of  the  false 
presupposition  which  leads  him  to  conceive  of  matter  as 
in  essential  antagonism  to  spirit.  Unity,  as  he  always 
assumes,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  difference. 
For  this  reason  he  is  unable  to  see  how  the  Infinite  can 
manifest  itself  in  the  finite  without  losing  its  unity,  or 
how  the  finite  can  come  into  harmony  with  the  Infinite 
without  being  absorbed  in  it.  In  its  present  applica- 
tion, this  preconception  leads  to  the  identification  of 
self-will  with  the  pursuit  of  definite  ends.  Thus,  to 
seek  for  wealth  or  honour  seems  to  Plotinus  the  same 
thing  as  self-seeking,  because  in  striving  after  these 
objects  the  soul  turns  away  from  the  only  object  in 
which  it  can  find  satisfaction.  Now,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  definite  ends,  it  is  obvious  that  all  practical 
activity  is  made  im  lossible  ;  and  therefore  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  .rue  life  of  man  is  conceived  to 
consist  in  pure  contemplation,  or  even  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  definite  thought  and  immersion  in  an 
indefinable  Absolute. 

The  ultimate  reason  for  the  negative  conception  of 
evil  is  no  doubt  the  determination  to  preserve  the 
absolute  unity  of  the  Infinite.  If  evil  is  something 
positive,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  attributed  to  God, 
with  the  result  that  His  perfect  goodness  is  denied. 
Hence  an  attempt  is  made  to  evade  the  difficulty  by 
conceiving  the  finite  as  by  its  very  nature  evil,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  wanting  in  reality.  It  is  not  seen  that  the 
diflficulty  of  reconciling  partial  reality  with  the  existence 
of  a  Being  whc  contains  all  reality  within  Himself  is  no 
whit  easier  than  that  of  reconciling  unqualified  reality 
with  it.  That  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  device  may 
perhaps  be  shown  by  asking  how  evil  is  to  be  explained 
on  our  view,  that  the  world  is  a  manifestation  of  God. 
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diffe^nt  concep«on  7cLT  '""  ^""damentally 
that  the  forn^er'^as  15^*7;  f*'  '"'  '""'' 
latter;  and  we  mav  thZV  !.  "''*'  **y  '°'-  the 
one-sided  doctWnr  ,^t^e  "^.t  ""  '"'"  "  ''  ' 
fne  we  have  an  account  of  ^f"""  °^  ^"8"'- 
he  finally  came  to  s^  that  V  .""^"^  '">'  *''''* 
afford    final   sat,sLI^„     *Vh  ^Pj"'"""™  ^°'"''  "°t 

Manichaean  doctHnTwh"  h^Ss  It  "'^   '"^ 
between  two  antapomitir  „„  ^  ™   universe 

factory,   and   he  S^ed '^r^r  ?'•"""'>' ""«'«- 
'''l    reality,   and    that    onlJ  "^  "  ""^  '°"<*  of 

perfect  bLedness  Butt  1  e"  "•  ""^  """  « 
he  found  that,  though  Ne^nt^  e^penence  deepened 
from  the  materialistif  te^^n'J^°"'™  ''^' J"^  ""^ 
revealing  the  spirituality  ofTd  t  td'  '"'""'  ""^ 
into  the  central  truth  of  A  •  .•  ■  ^  "°  '"«'ght 
has  been  made  fleTh  and  S^™f  ""y-  that  the  Word 

God  is  present  int^a  it^tt^in't  d^  ''^'  °' 
Now,    we  have   hew   ,       f*^™ ,'"  'ts  de^^dation. 

««XKl  of  light  on'the^oh  emTe"  .^  ti";-  '"""^  » 
ally  excludes  from  the  d■v^^.  •  n  ^'""""^  ^''rtu- 
bein.  lower  than  mt,  atd'"  vrn'^rrLt  'T'  "^ 
unable  to  rise,  through  the  .-Zfi  "  •  ^  "  *''°  »" 
beauty  of  nature  ani  ar^^  fi^f  ^^h^  H™ ^  °'  '"' 
existence,  and  ultimatelv   o^  "''*'  ^"*  of 

Absolute  One.  Sute  t  «%'"*""'  "''°"  "^  the 
by  his  pictorial  forT Tf  Zl^Vr  '"'""'^ 
escape  the  chaise  of  giving  ove  ,11  «  ""'  °'""°' 
to  the  power  of  eWl  and  .K  u"'**"  "'''^"'-^ 
vigorously  against  the  idU  of  fa  ^"^  ^'  '"°'^'' 
sity,  he  can  only  explain  tL  a  "  ^*''"'^'  "«<««- 
on  the  world  b;  ttU:  """  "^.^^^  Absolute 
y   tne   Idea   of  a   purely   accidental 
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and  irrational  activity,  which  at  bottom  is  the  same 
thing.  Now,  if  we  refuse  to  admit  that  the  universe 
in  any  of  its  parts  is  subject  to  chance,  and  main- 
tain that  whatever  is  must  in  some  sense  be  in 
harmony  with  the  divine  nature,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  can  neither  regard  evil  as  an  irresistible  force 
acting  in  opposition  to  good,  nor  can  we  view  it  as 
a  mere  appearance  or  illusion,  which  disappears  when 
we  put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  Absolute ; 
in  other  words,  we  can  neither  accept  the  mystical 
nor  the  pantheistic  conception  of  evil.  Enough  has 
perhaps  been  said  in  regard  to  the  former,  but  before 
attempting  to  give  the  only  solution  that  seems  to 
be  satisfactory,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  latter. 

Neo-platonism,  while  affirming  the  sole  reality  of 
the  Absolute,  yet  predicates  a  kind  of  independence  of 
the  finite,  and  even  finds  in  it  the  explanation  of  evil. 
Pantheism,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  the  finite 
has  any  independent  reality  whatever,  and  therefore 
it  consistently  affirms  that  evil,  as  such,  has  no 
existence.  The  supposed  reality  of  evil  is  due  to 
the  limited  point  of  view  of  our  ordinary  conscious- 
ness, which  gives  an  apparent  independence  to  that 
which  has  no  real  independence.  We  are  accustomed 
to  r^ard  the  pictures  of  imagination  as  if  they  cor- 
responded to  reality,  whereas  they  give  to  the  part  a 
seeming  reality  which  disappears  when  we  contemjjlate 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole.  Thus  we 
picture,  say,  a  candle  burning  in  a  vacuum,  to  use 
one  of  Spinoza's  illustrations,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
image  we  think  of  the  candle  as  in  itself  a  real 
thing.  But,  when  we  go  on  to  think  what  we  have 
thus  imagined,  it  becomes  obvious  that  a  candle 
burning  in   a  vacuum    is   impossible   from   the   total 
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nature  of  the  physical   world.     And  the  «».  .u- 
continues  Spinoza    is  tn.,  „r  "'  *'""8. 

have  befor^  „„!        ^      !     ^  °"'  °*"  '<^'°"^-     We 
limiting  TurLlves^'t^t        ''"   of  a   ,„„,„„_  ^„, 

^Ut;5j^^----^ts 

"under  the    forn,   of  etS  y "   we   JeTt"  "l'\"' 

rth^'ii^sr^-  ^"^  '•'p-^'r~\;'r" 
^rof'rro,e"w;r'°t"-"''!^''  ""'""^^ '°  ^^^ 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood, 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good  ■ 
And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  nature's  spite. 
One  truth  is  dear,  whatever  is,  is  right.'' 

Or,  in  the  striking  phrase  of  a  recent  ..vriter :  "  Heaven's 
oorgia  as  m  the  scrupulous  or  innocent."'     A  finite 

truth  betng  that,  as  compared  with  the  infinite,  no 

'Bradley,  Afl„ai-a,ut  a„d  Rtalily,  p.  202. 
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finite  being  is  more  or  less  perfect,  but  all  are  on  the 
same  level  as  equally  necessary  to  the  whole.  "  I 
confess  I  cannot  understand,"  says  Spinoza,  "how 
spiritual  beings  express  God  more  than  the  other 
creatures,  for  I  know  that  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite  there  is  no  proportion,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  God  and  the  most  excellent  of  created  things 
differs  not  a  whit  from  the  distinction  between  him 
and  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  them." ' 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  doctrine  is  that 
it  contradicts  itself.  It  asserts  that  "  whatever  is,  is 
right,"  and  yet  it  denies  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Absolute  anything  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense 
higher  or  lower  than  anything  else.  Thus  it  maintains 
a  form  of  Optimism  which  may  just  as  well  be  called 
Pessimism  ;  for,  when  the  distinction  in  quality  between 
one  thing  and  another,  one  act  and  another,  is 
abolished,  the  assertion  that  the  whole  is  good  becomes 
meaningless.  If  all  distinctions  are,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  finite,  equally  true  and  right,  for  "  whatever 
is "  might  as  well  be  substituted  "  whatever  is  not " 
without  any  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  whole. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  finite  is  an  illusion,  it  is 
implied  that  this  illusion  has  at  least  the  reality  of  a 
subjective  appearance.  But  the  recognition  that  the 
finite  is  an  illusion  implies  that  we  have  somehow 
transcenr"-d  the  finite  and  comprehended  the  infinite. 
So  far  as  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil  is  concerned, 
this  must  mean  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  absolute 
standard,  by  reference  to  which  all  the  acts  of  finite 
beings  are  alike  condemned.  But  the  admission  of  this 
standard  implies  that,  in  virtue  of  our  reason,  we  are 
not  merely  finite,  but  can  comprehend  the  infinite ; 
and  a  being  who  can  thus  transcend  the  finite  cannot 
^  Caird's  Essays  in  Lileraiure  and  Philosophy,  ii. ,  380. 
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iTfawit  It'  '^V'  "«•">'  --«-.  but 
And  wtn  ?Sj:„,t  ™;rJlTi[  "^  *  "'■«""'»- 
maintain  that  all  hll^^    admitted,  we  can  no  longer 

that  the.t'noiiL'7„rd"  t  """=  '^''°' 

denies  the  Su^T,^  Ttr'  ''""•!""'  ''"' 
ing  the  sole  reality  of  l^rf,°  ""  ^l"""'' '"  "ffi™" 
evil.  A  trur  thl^  ^  '  "■°*"  ">"  Possibility  of 
both.  *''~'^  •"""   """««in   the   realit/ of 

mere  negation  :Tfn'.ttr"       "T  ''■"■''■  ""'  «  * 

cannot  L  trans::lrd;  ;'^h^vr,;'Tart^' •'''" 
eternal,  becomes  a  men.  hT.i  ^  *'''  ""**  "  " 
exist  in  a  rat^nar  „"  v'r^^f,' ..^«^-';f  •  *»"ch  "-ot 

a  pure  negation  is  a  merrfic  fen  W  """'  **""* 
hold  that  evil  exists  ZnJ?\   ^'  ■"""'  therefore. 

S^^^X^mestr^-^-- 
which  can  with  consilte^rlTl  "'^  '>'P^  °f  ^""'y 

identity  which  exdud^L^era'cTr'  '?  "■^'  °'  »" 
Such  an  assumption  t^X^^^^J^'^^^- 
do  not  go  beyond  organized  beings  we  find  .V^ 
form  of  unity  than  that  whirh  "  "S^' **  ""d  a  higher 
to  the  Absolute.     In  a   iWnL  J-    °"^'''  '°  ^  ^"'^^^ 

the  whole  is  simply  tie  LJ^"V'"""°'"^  *"''' 
must  say  is  that  Lrh^    .  ^^  P*'^  •  "■''«  we 

that  theVh^Ko  ^'„r«  °rarrt'';  *'t'  "'^  ^^' 
activity  of  the  parts,     l^^^t  ro'f^SleJ 
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beings,  it  is  true  in  a  much  higher  sense  of  self- 
conscious  or  spiritual  beings.  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  society  as  an  organism  ;  and  the  metaphor 
points  to  a  truth  which  we  are  tempted  to  overloolc ; 
for  society  is  not  a  collection  of  separate  individuals, 
but  a  whole,  in  which  the  self-activity  of  each  is 
essential  to  the  whole,  while  yet  the  principle  of  the 
whole  is  manifested  in  each.  But,  while  society  must 
be  assimilated  to  an  organism,  it  is  more  than  an 
organism  in  this  sense,  that  the  principle  of  the  whole 
must  not  only  operate  in  each  member,  but  each  must 
comprehend  the  principle  of  the  whole.  No  doubt  it  is 
the  case  that  this  comprehension  exists  in  the  different 
members  of  society  in  various  degrees  of  distinctness  ; 
but  in  any  one  who  understands  what  citizenship  means, 
it  must  exist  in  some  form,  however  confused  and  even 
inconsistent  that  form  may  be.  Now,  we  are  surely 
entitled  to  apply  to  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  whole 
universe  the  highest  conception  of  unity  of  which  we 
are  capable  ;  and,  therefore,  while  we  must  recc^nize 
that  it  is  difHcult,  or  even  impossible,  to  bring  to  abso- 
lute clearness  the  conception  of  the  Absolute,  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt  that  it  is  a  self-conscious  unity, 
manifested  in  and  to  self-conscious  beings,  each  of 
whom  can  attain  to  self-consciousness  only  in  so  far  as 
he  comprehends  the  principle  which  is  implied  in  all 
forms  of  being,  but  reveals  its  meaning  explicitly  only  to 
rational  beings.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  rrust  also  be 
admitted,  as  I  think,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
very  possibility  of  self-consciousness  in  man,  that  he 
should  start  with  a  developed  consciousness  of  the 
Absolute.  The  whole  character  of  our  experience 
shows  us,  that  we  rise  to  the  consciousness  of  our  unity 
with  others  only  through  the  stress  and  conflict  of  an 
antagonism  which  at  times  is  so  extreme  that  it  seems 
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to  bunt  the  spiritual  bonds  by  which  -a-n  ,„      -.^  • 

able  from  the  existent  of  fr^  J"  ^°^  "  '""=?"- 
to  the  clear  co™ness  o^The  h  ''h '''  f  °  °"'^  "«"« 
ence  of  the  lower  tsW  [he  KkJ"'  '^'°"^^  "P«"- 
the  infinite  Perfe"  on  of  Grll  k  5  '',"""*'  °^  ■"""  «"«» 
how  there  3^00^^^  °^°^'  *'"'=''  """*« '« '"conceivable 
realize  what  .she^eamnroTth ""'"'"'"?  ""'"S'  *"" 
whole,  unless  those  ^.n^         T  °""  '"^^  ^""^  °f  th<^ 

man  is  capable  as  to  fin,i  ,v  u    j   '"/"«  evil  of  which 

throw.  yetTL'nrve  tl teSn^hltr  '^/^  °^"- 
must  be  capable  of  being  ov^come  E»n  A  "'  '"' 
who   realized   with    a   Lfrrf  •  Augustine, 

the  depths  of  evl  to  wWch  ln'^"°"r  ,?'  =°""'«'°" 
with  equal  assurance  tL  it  iTbutTL  'i^-  "'""'"'"''' 
to  a  higher  good.     And  I  thint  ^""^  ^^"^ 

pessimistic  tine  of  many  o  the"",-?''''  '"^  *'''"  '"« 
thinkers  of  our  own  dTy"saf  bin  T"^  ""="  ''"'' 
higher  demands   now   made   u^n    .     '  """'^  '°  ""= 

dlean^r  perception  of  the  :bstac,rstilltor^'  '""'  '^ 
than  to  a  belief  in  the  deterio:Sn  o  the^ar^rri 
despair   of  its   future.     Thus,  in  a  sent.^^ I  ^ 
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confirms  the  doctrine  which  I  am  trying  to  expreis, 
that  only  through  an  ever  deeper  realization  of  the  depthi 
of  evil  can  man  hope  to  rise  to  loftier  heights  of  goodness. 
It  was  not  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  narrow  and 
Philistine  cc  nception  of  life, 

**  The  bsrrcn  optimistic  sophiitrics 
Of  comfortable  moles," 

that  has  done  most  to  forward  the  reign  of  "  peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  men,"  but  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  its  powerful  practical  optimism,  sometimes 
expressing  itself  in  terms  of  pessimism ;  and  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  height  of  optimism 
attained  in  any  age  is  exactly  correspondent  to  the 
depth  of  pessimism.  The  people  and  the  individual 
who  are  most  profoundly  conscious  of  evil  have  also  the 
highest  ideal  of  human  life,  and  therefore  implicitly 
the  most  assured  faith  in  the  power  of  good  to  over- 
come it.  How  otherwise  can  we  explain  the 
mpassioned  warfare  waged  by  the  best  minds  of  our 
day  against  everything  that  shows  the  least  taint  of 
cruelty  or  injustice?  Without  faith  in  the  response 
of  his  fellows  to  what  is  deepest  in  them,  no  one  would 
venture  to  arraign  them  of  evil.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
special  consideration  that  practically  all  the  voices 
which  give  expression  to  that  self-criticism  which  is  a 
distinctive  mark  of  our  time,  attack  the  present  social 
organism  on  .he  ground  that  it  is  not  organic  enough, 
but  in  some  form  overrides  that  impulse  towards 
self-realization  which  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  a 
higher  good.  No  theory  truly  formulates  what  is 
working  so  powerfully  in  our  modern  consciousness 
that  does  not  conceive  of  evil  as  due  to  the  imperfect 
conditions  under  which  man  must  realize  the  principle 
which   in  God    is  already  realized.     A   self-conscious 
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Wng  M  Cirlyle  hu  told  us,  cannot  be  utisfied  with 

n«Towly  hm-ted  in  .pace  and  time,  he  .hould  at  C 
•eek  for  h..  own  good  in  violation  of  the  claim,  of 

^^  „f  ^.  '  ""  !,'"'''  *''"°'y  °f  "■»"  '».  in  one 
point  of  view,  a  record   of  the  process   by  which  he 

iT"  ::'h'  •"?  *"'!;" "'»°'"'  g"-"  of 'whii;.  te '! 

diving  ffeU"  ^  °""'^  '"  '"''••""8  «hort  of  that 
h.me«v^^'  /","'''''  '■"  ""  '■'"  subordination  of 
h..  merely   ndividual  good  ,o  the  good  of  the  whole 

the  time  a.  the  good  of  which  a  man  i.  ever  inarch  • 
and  when  he  i.  disillusioned  by  the  experiencc^Hn 
It  he  has  not  found  his  good,  the  recoil  upon  himUlf 

u  -wittingly  been  striving,  under  the  idea  that  in  the 

Z1  Tr"""'  "*'""'''="°"  ""  '°  »«  found  Tn 
the  sense  that  man  cannot  permanently  will  what  he 
clearly  realizes  to  be  incompatible  with  goodness  we 
Tarn  o'A^rw""  rj''  °!.  ''"  "■"  '■"  'Snorance  or'  t^e 
uTtim^Ilv  .    ^"'  """  '°  ^  '8"°™"t  "f  oneself  is 

If  this  is  at  all  a  true  account  of  evil,  it   is    not 
difficult  to  see  that   the  regeneration  of  human  ty° 

■n  ,T.an,  and  as  man  freely  responds  to  it  and  identifies 
hi  own  good  w^th  the  good  of  all.  It  is  important  to 
m«  t  upon  both  of  these  aspects  of  the  tru.h^  for  the 
denial  or  unconsciousness  of  either  must  lead  to  a  false 
tlX^h"'  f-  ""'"^  "'^  '""■-  »Pi"t°s  con 
must  be  blind  and  abortive  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
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iron  chains  of  necesiity.  If  the  univene  ii  not  rational, 
and  fitted  to  realize  the  rational  life  of  man,  by  no 
possible  effort  can  he  find  Che  good  of  which  he  is  in 
search.  But  it  is  equally  essential  that  man  should 
freely  surrender  himself  to  the  influence  of  the  divine 
principle  which  is  operative  in  him.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  as  I  have  argued,  that  man  must  be  capable  of 
self-will,  i>  of  s  .:king  his  good  in  isolation  from  others, 
and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  promptings  of  that 
higher  self-consciousness  which  is  a  witness  to  the  true 
nature  of  things.  A  rational  being  cannot  be  forced 
to  be  good.  He  may,  indeed,  be  made  to  conform 
externally  to  what  is  imposed  upon  him,  but  his  will  is 
not  thereby  turned  to  the  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
suffers  a  degradation  from  which  it  may  b^  hard  to 
recover.  A  free  subject  cannot  be  made  good  even 
by  the  power  of  omnipotence,  and  therefore  the 
spiritual  life  is  essentially  a  free  and  self-determined 
life.  The  self-revelation  of  God  in  and  to  man 
is  correlative  to  man's  free  self-identification  with 
God. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  learn  wherein 
the  process  of  regeneration  consists.  The  acts  of  the 
indiviOual  must  be  his  own  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  moral  quality  of  his  acts  is  determined  by  his  total 
attitude  towards  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  As  morality  consists  in  willing  the  good  of 
all,  evil  is  overcome  just  in  so  far  as  the  individual 
views  the  guilt  of  all  as  his  own  guilt  For,  by  this 
supreme  act  of  self-abnegation,  self-will  is  cut  at  the 
root,  and  its  place  is  filled  by  a  will  that  wills  the 
whole.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  separate  him- 
self from  others,  so  as  to  i.olate  either  the  evil  or  the 
good  he  does.  As  St.  Paul  so  clearly  saw,  the  evil  of 
one  communicates  a  taint  to  all,  just  as  the  good  of  one 
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contribute,  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole      On  th. 
.Hun,ph  or  .He  h^V/r  .t  .o:e7c.'::,1nSr; 

or^i,t-ct.rtrtjr^s^-- 

«™.u.T      '  "''""  "  •  ••"'•  °"  «•'«  *»>ole,  m.n   .  in 
01  hs  will.     Now,  It  ,s  here  that  the  character  of  th« 
rel.s.ou,  consciousness  exercise,  its  influence      Mv« 
csm,  a,  we  find  it  in  Plotinus,  and  even  in  ChS  In 

ment  of  the  moral  consciousness,  because  it  doe,  n^ 
recognue,  or  at  least  does  not  sufficiently  rt'^nrze 
the  essential  identity  of  all  men  and  the  ne^s"?"."  of 

«tin,ation    of    the    contempL^e 'l^  1  trY" 
the  evaporation  of  religion  in  a  super-rational  «s"asv 

ThS  TuVarth''    '"    '"'   "•'"■'^^"^   of  men^r^' 
Whole,    but    at   the    most   merely   encourages    a    few 

sSanr  "  '"'"'^^  ■■"  '•'^  '"""'>'  °'  ^  '^«"^ 

of  S'evTl'  rJV " f  '°  '"'"  ""  -"-iousness 
w  t^  whatever  i,"     V  T  T  '"'°''"^'  contentment 
cre«l   Ts    prn/h     .-    ^°  J*""'"  ">»">' "hose  theoretical 
creed    is    Pantheistic    exhibit    the    strongest    oractica 
.nter«.  m  the  prog„ss  of  society ;  but  tl^s  onirshow. 
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that  there  may  be  a  contrast  between  what  a  man 
thinks  he  believes  and  what  actually  rules  h-'s  life. 
Where,  m  in  ancient  India,  Pantheism  was  not  a  mere 
doctrine  but  a  life,  its  fruits  appeared  in  indifference  to 
the  wildest  excesses  of  passion  or  in  the  conservation 
of  immemorial  customs.  In  contrast  to  Mysticism  and 
Pantheism,  Christianity  is  essentially  the  religion  of 
humanity,  and  as  such  it  forms  the  support  and  the 
justification  of  that  warfare  with  the  lower  self  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  moral  consciousness. 
Nor  can  the  moral  consciousness  in  its  highest  form 
subsist  apart  from  the  religious  consciousness,  for  the 
basis  of  morality  ultimately  is  an  ineradicable  faith  in 
the  rationality  of  the  universe.  No  doubt  men  may 
be  moral,  and  may  even  live  the  self-sacrificing  life 
demanded  by  Christianity,  who  are  not  able  to  reconcile 
to  their  intellect  the  Christian  idea  of  the  essential 
unity  of  man  and  God  ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  the  independence  of  morality  on  religion  cannot 
be  maintained  by  anyone  who  clearly  recognizes  that 
to  separate  morality  from  religion  is  to  deny  a  principle 
and  yet  affirm  its  application.  If  morality  is  not  the 
expression  of  an  ideal  based  upon  the  true  nature  of 
things,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  moral  progress  is 
possible  ?  Why  may  what  is  called  progress  not  be  a 
process  which  is  in  disharmony  with  the  true  nature  of 
things,  and  but  a  useful  expedient  to  secure  a  greater 
amount  of  individual  pleasure?  It  thus  seems  to  me 
that  we  cannot  maintain  the  objective  character  of 
morality  without  basing  it  upon  the  ultimate  nature 
of  things  as  realized  in  God.  This  is  the  claim  of 
Christianity,  as  I  understand  it ;  for  Christianity  refuses 
to  separate  the  service  of  humanity  from  the  service  of 
God,  or  the  service  of  God  from  the  service  of 
humanity.     A  love  for  man  which  is  not  inspired  by 
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by  which  men  have  Un^hl!""'^  °f  enthusiasm 
»nd  a  love  of  G^  w^I  '°  «»°ve  mountains, 

"presses  itse  f  n^nlv  t  n  ^^^1^1  ™"templative,  or 
wn.  not  enabiern'XSt'rranl  '''°'"'°"' 
«.^mc.t  u„si,ht„  and  repe,  Jt  LLTorthZund 

find  rest  only  n  unon  '/.  r  V  ''  '^  =="'' *'"'<=''  =»" 
of  humanit/.hicrma;':^,,''^'  '  al^^  T^  ^  7.-^' 
must  necessarily  be  slo«r  and  at  t^'^  ""'"  '"'"''" 
cease  altogether  or  even  fn  u     ^'  ""^^  '^^^  '« 

index  of  fhe  nobi  ,W  1"?.'  ''k^'^""''-  ''  '"»  ''" 
always  self-develpmLt     "nd"  th      f'"  ''''^^'°P"'^"t  « 

the  Whole  can  bTa^^ed  ^ 'S^ in"°  """"""^  "' 
unsp  r  tualizeri      Ti,;         ■  ™main   m  any  respect 

or  an  the  fls^nVSVe"'  r^'^'-^ -'-^°n 
manifested   has   only  mL'^   ^«  f-™"^=i°us   life   is 
recognized    as    the    ta  k    of  f.""   ""''    '^"    ^'^^'^ 
complexity  is  apt  to  ronf     '"""r"^'    ^"'^    "'    ^e^- 
great  issues  of  l^fe '°  Not   ""/"''   """d  ">en  to   the 
perplexity  are  those  in^e"  ectu.    hT"^  '"'  ^°"'"^  °f 
largely  from  the  v  ^in  Istv  Lft'h   Tf  "'"'>  ^"''^ 
themselves  to  some  s^'a    LT     vf 'l"  •"'"  ^«^°'- 
they  find   it  difficult  tT'eff/  "".    .'m'  '"""  ""'t 
whole";  and  one  of  thin,         u       ''^^"^''y  ^"'^   ^ee  it 
me  in  these  Te'u.es  h/s  beln  t"''  '  '^^^  ''^P'  '"^f"- 
relations  of  knowledge  anHr^u'"^^"'  ^  "=*  °f  'he 
morality  and   rejon    which  1',,"'"^  ^"'  P'="^"-. 
irreconcilable    confl  c^'  bu      shall       h"'  '"'^^  "'^■"  '" 
Which  all  the  elements'o^iriifr^'---- 
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in  the  conception  of  a  divine  principle  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  part  of  the  universe,  but 
predominantly  in  man,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
realize  ever  more  cleariy  that  if  in  his  first  nature 
he  is  sunk  in  evil,  his  second  nature  is  to  be  of 
kin  with  God. 
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II.   EXTRACTS  FROM  PHILO. 

I.   Extracts  rRou  the  "De  Mundi  Opincio." 

S  I.  Of  other  law-givers  some  have  set  forth  in  a  naked 
and  unadorned  fashion  what  they  regarded  as  just,  while 
others  have  overloaded  their  thoughts  with  a  great  mass  of 
superfluous  matter,  and  'jewildered  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  the  mythical  fictions  in  which  they  have  hidden  the  truth. 
Moses,  on  the  other  hand,  has  rejected  both  of  these  methods, 
— the  one  as  inconsiderate,  careless  and  unphilosophical,  the 
other  as  mendacious  and  full  of  imposture, — and  has  made 
the  beginning  of  his  laws  entirely  beautiful  and  admirable, 
neither  declaring  without  preparation  what  ought  to  be  done 
or  not  to  be  done,  nor  (since  it  was  necessary  to  mould 
beforehand  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  use  his  laws) 
inventing  mythical  fables  himself,  or  adopting  those  which 
had  been  constructed  by  others.  The  beginning,  as  I  have 
said,  is  most  admirable,  containing  as  it  does  an  account  of 
the  aeation  of  the  world;  the  reason  being  that  the  world 
is  in  harmony  with  the  law  and  the  law  with  the  world,  so 
that  the  .iian  who  obeys  the  law  is  at  the  same  time  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  ac:s  in  conformity  with  the  purpose  of 
nature  by  which  the  whole  world  is  regulated. 

The  beauty  of  the  ideas  impressed  upon  creation  no  poet 
or  historian  could  ever  worthily  celebrate.  They  surpass 
speech  and  hearing,  being  too  great  and  too  venerable  to  be 
adapted  to  the  senses  of  man.  We  must  not,  however,  be 
•silent  on  that  account,  but,  inspired  by  our  love  to  God, 
we  must  try  to  speak  of  them  even  beyond  our  powers. 
Though  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing,  we  must  say  what 
little  we  can,  so  far  as  our  limited  human  faculty  allows, 
when  it  is  filled  with  the  love  and  desire  of  wisdom.  For, 
just  as  the  smivUest  seal  receives  the  impress  of  things  of 
colossal    magnitude,   so    perhaps    the    surpassing    beauty  of 
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and  eternal;  they  have  Dlaiml      7^  ''*  ""^'"erated 

ftl«  doctrine  of  the  ?h  f? '^-  "^  "P"*^''  "■^'-'ained  the 
ought  to  haveteln  fitn  k""^""'^  °'  ^-  ""«■«"  *«y 
as  'its  Matran'r;!  ^LTt'  "  *"  '"""  "^  ^ 
beyond  due  measure  BurMoLlhoTr*'  *'  """^ 
reiy  summit  of  i,hii,«„  k  J^  '  °  "^  leached  the 
oracles  of  God  thj^l^!?'"''. "'',  '^  '"^°  "=an.ed  from  the 

things  an  active  andT  r..  '^"'  "  "^^^"if  in 

prin^iple-the  R^on  r.r  "rr"'"-  '""^  *^'  *<=  -'''« 
unmi/ed,  being  tetter  1„  ''^°'^"  "^^^''^  P"''  "d 
and  better  than  .^  T,  T"''  **"*'  'ban  knowledge, 
beautifu^wwr  the  0^,'° ^'^'^  <'°^  «"<  *«  "bsol^^ 
self-activi^, Tmov^^"'!  ^"°P''='  «»  "^'bout  life  J 
and  thus  JnsforLtdlntn  ''^^'^  '"'"^"^  "^^  I^^"- 
Those  who  affirm™  e  IZZ  L  °'"""'  '^'''  '"'^"^ 
"■at  they  are  undermiCwratls^^r't,'"  "°'  "" 
essential  to  nietv  r.,^  i      I      V  °°''  "'*'"'  and   most 

shows  us  tha'aVZaLdr  '1°'''™"'^"^^-  ^O"-- 
has  t^n  produ^r  1  fa",  e  ^Zo^t^,  °^  "■^'  '"^''' 
of  his  children,  an  artificer  th.        .  *^  OTntiouance 

nmde;  whatever  "s  -rnicTo,  ™"''""''"«  °f  "bat  he  has 
b«t  to  remove,  whate™:"^:rl'"r  '"'  <^°-  bis  very 
by  evety  means  to  p„Wd  m  Z^  -dvar,tageous  he  seeks 
can  excite  no  particuUr  ,nt„,«  ^  "^"^  "  *«"  "^  it**" 
it-      That  is  Vworthler  "rf  ""'  ^  ''°'  P'~'"<=«' 

assimilates  the  wlrid  t  L         T"="""   '^°""''«-   "bich 
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the  visible  world — for  the  whole  visible  world,  as  subject 
to  process  and  change,  is  never  the  same  in  successive 
moments— has  attributed  eternity  to  that  world  which  is 
invisible  and  grasped  by  thought  as  brother  and  kinsman, 
while  he  has  appropriately  spoken  of  the  genesis  of  the 
sensible  world.  Since,  then,  our  world  is  visible  and  sensible, 
it  has  also  of  necessity  been  created.  There  was  therefore 
good  reason  for  giving  an  account  of  its  genesis,  and  in 
doing  so  Moses  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  cosmologist  of  the 
most  reverential  spirit. 

§  3.  Moses  says  that  the  world  was  constructed  in  six 
days ;  not  that  the  Creator  had  need  of  a,  length  of  time — 
for  it  is  fitting  that  God  should  do  all  things  at  once,  not 
only  by  His  command,  but  by  His  mere  thought, — but  because 
what  was  created  must  also  be  ordered.  Now,  number  is 
characteristic  of  order,  and  by  the  laws  of  nature  six  is  the 
most  productive  of  numbers.  For,  af^er  the  unif,  it  is  the 
first  perfect  number,  being  equal  in  its  parts,  and  being 
completed  from  them — Mr«  being  om-half  of  six,  two  one- 
third,  one  one-sixth.  Moreover,  six  is  by  nature,  as  it  were, 
male  and  female,  and  unites  in  itself  the  power  of  each. 
For,  in  existing  things  the  odd  is  male,  and  the  even  is  female ; 
but  three  is  the  first  of  odd  numbers,  two  of  even  numbers, 
and  six  is  the  product  of  both.  And  the  world,  being  the 
most  perfect  of  created  things,  must  be  constructed  according 
to  a  perfect  number,  viz.  six;  and,  as  it  was  to  have  in 
itself  the  generation  of  things  from  the  conjunction  of  male 
and  female  numbers,  it  must  contain  the  imprint  of  the  first 
mixed  numiycr  which  is  at  once  odd  and  even,  since  it  was 
to  embrai.^  the  species  of  the  male  which  sows  the  seed  and 
the  female  which  is  receptive  of  the  seed. 

§  4.  To  each  of  the  days,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  first, 
there  is  allotted  one  of  the  parts  of  the  whole.  Moses  does 
not  speak  of  the  '  first '  day,  lest  it  should  be  numbered  along 
with  the  others,  but  appropriately  calls  it  'one  day,'  seeing 
in  and  ascribing  to  it  the  nature  and  designation  of  unity. 
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Now  we  muM  state  a.  f«  as  possible  what  is  contained  in  it ; 
font  „  impossible  to  deal  with  all  that  it  conuins,  since  it 
embmces  the  higher  or  intelligible  world,  as  the  account  of 

Lf  T'  '^'  '^"''  ""  "  ^°^  ''"«"  beforehand 

that  here  can  be  no  beautiful  image  without  a  beautiful 
model,  nor  any  faultless  sensible  object  which  has  not  been 
fashioned  after  an  archetype  and  idea  gmsped  by  reason ;  and 
therefore,  when  He  had  determined  to  construct  this  visible 
world  of  ours,  He  produced  beforehand  the  intelligible  world, 
in  order  that  by  using  the  incorporeal  and  god-like  model, 
He  might  fashion  the  corporeal  world,  as  a  younger  image  of 

ntelllw;  """^'"'"^  u  """"  '^"^""^  Senera  a,  there  are 
intelligible  genera  in  the  ideal  world. 

colL  1"k  "  **•  ''''*  °'  "  "'"  "'■''=''  >■«  P^PO'^'  to 
»oul  of  the  architect:  so  the  intelligible  world  can  have  no 
other  place  than  the  divine  Reason  (Arfyo,),  which  gives  order 
to  the  various  ideas.  For  what  other  place  can  there  be  for 
the  divine  powers,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  and  containing, 
I  do  not  say  all  the  powers,  but  any  one  of  them  in  its 
puntyr 

§  6.  It  is  also  a  divine  power  which  has  formed  the  world, 
a  power  which  has  its  source  in  absolute  goodness.  For  if 
It  IS  asksd  why  this  world  has  been  made,  I  think  we  shall 

rri  M  L  "*  ""''"'  "'"^  °"^  "'■  ""^  *"'^'«'"»'  'hat  ,the  Father 
and  Maker  is  good,  and  does  not  grudge  to  impart  something 
of  His  own  nature  to  matter,  which  in  itself  possesses  nothing 
good,  but  IS  capable  of  becoming  all  things.  For  matter  in 
Its  primitive  state  was  without  order,  without  quality,  without 
life,  and  full  of  mstability,  disorder  and  disharmony;  but  it 
has  been  changed  and  transformed  into  the  opposite  and 
t«st,-the  well-ordered,  harmonious,-in  a  word,  whatever  is 
characteristic  of  the  higher  nature.  God  Himself,  incited  by 
no  adviser-for  what  other  Being  was  there  ?-was  minded 
to  bestow  nch  and  unlimited  favours  upon  that  which,  without 
the  divine  grace,  could  obtain  no  good  thing.     But  He  has 
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endowed  it,  not  in  proportion  to  the  greatneu  of  Hit  own 
grace,  which  in  infinite  and  eternal,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
receptive  power  of  the  things  upon  which  His  grace  is  bestowed. 
For  that  which  is  made  is  not  fit  to  receive  all  that  God 
is  willing  to  bestow,  since  His  powers  transcend  all  measure ; 
and  the  creature,  being  too  wealc  to  receive  the  divine  grace 
in  its  fuUiess,  would  have  sunk  exhausted,  had  not  God 
measured  His  bounty,  allotting  duly  the  portion  which  fell  to 
each. 

To  speak  more  plainly,  the  intelligible  world  is  nothing 
but  the  Thought  (Adyos)  of  God,  or  God  as  creating  the 
world,  just  as  the  ideal  city  is  nothing  but  the  thought 
(Aoyw/ids)  of  the  architect,  or  the  architect  as  conceiving 
in  his  mind  the  city  which  is  to  be  built  This  is  the  teaching 
of  Moses,  not  mine.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
man,  he  expressly  says,  that  man  was  '  formed  after  the  image 
of  God.'  Now,  if  the  part  is  an  image  of  an  image,  manifestly 
the  whole  'form,'  this  total  sensible  world  of  ours,  which  is 
greater  than  man's  image,  must  be  a  copy  of  the  divine  image. 
And  it  is  further  evident,  that  the  archetypal  seal,  which  we 
call  the  intelligible  world,  must  be  the  archetypal  pattern,  the 
idea  of  ideas,  the  Reason  (Aoyos)  of  God. 

§  7.  It  is  Sitid  that '  in  the  beginning  God  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth';  meaning  by  'beginning,'  not  a  beginning  in 
time,  as  some  imagine;  for  before  the  origiration  of  the  world 
time  was  not,  but  it  has  come  into  being  either  with  the  world 
or  after  it.  For,  as  time  is  an  interval  in  the  movement  of 
the  heavens,  there  could  be  no  movement  prior  to  that  which 
was  moved,  but  movement  must  have  been  instituted  either 
later  than,  or  simultaneously  with,  the  origin  of  the  heavens ; 
hence,  time  must  have  come  into  being  contemporaneously 
with  the  world,  or  posterior  to  it.  To  assert  that  time  is 
older  than  the  world  is  therefore  rash  and  unphilosophical. 
Now,  if  by  the  'beginning'  is  not  meant  the  beginning  in 
time,  we  must  conclude  that  what  is  affirmed  is  the  beginning 
in  number ;  so  that  '  in  the  beginning  God  made '  is  equivalent 
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to  'J^J^  "••  '"""  '"'■'  ^  »  «™*  "  ■"  proper 
to  ny  that  heaven  cune  into  being  'fint,'  becauie  i»  i.  hL 

of  wbtunce,  „nce  it  ««  to  be  the  n,o.t  holy  abode  to^rf 
mT.„bIe  ^  of  »i.ible  god..  And  if  the  Creator  Zeluhin^ 
a.  once^.til.  thing,  made  beautifully  „o„e  the^i^  ^^ 
orfer;  for  nothing  i,  beautiful  that  i,  without  oTde^^o^ 
orfer  ..  tl«  con«quence  and  connexion  of  thbg,  whtch 
P~ede  and  follow  one  another,  if  not  in  actual  fXtit^' 
>n  fte  m,nd  of  bin,  who  fashion,  then, ;  for  only  «, V^  Z 

Inthe  m,ell,g,ble  world,  then,  the  Creator  made  the  incor- 
P^l  heaven,  and  the  invisible  earth  and  the  form  of ^^ 
and  of  empty  space.  The  former  he  called  -darW 
b«cau«  .,r  ,s  by  nature  bUck;  the  latter  the  'deep-^tu^ 

He  made  the  incorporeal  substance  of  water  and   -spiri  ' 

wWcrL'""""'  "^  '"'  °'  »"•  "«'  -bstance  of  S 
which  also  was  mcorporeal,  being  the  ideal  pattern  of  ,h. 


2.   Extracts  from  othir  Writinos  or  Philo 

■t  IS  said  that  man  cannot  see  the  'face'  of  TnH   ,1- 
.o  be  Uken  literally,  but  is  a  ^,:.:::i^'o?^,^l^  Z 
he  self^xistent  Being  is  absolutely  pure  and  unmixed  tie 

for  who  S"^  '^"'  "'"  ''^'  ■'  =""  '^y  "«'"«  invisibie-- 

for  who  can  be  more  visible  than  He  who  has  originated  all 
other  visible  things ?-bu.  He  says.  -Though  I  am  by  i«ture 
visible,  no  man  hath  seen  me.'    And  the  cause  li«  "Z 
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weikni*s  of  the  cretture.  To  ipe*k  plainly,  we  muit  become 
God-  which  ii  imponible — before  we  can  comprehend  God. — 
I.  9j8.  In  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  39,  we  read:  "Behold,  behold 
that  I  am,  and  there  it  no  God  betide  me."  Now  here  God 
doet  not  lay,  "Behold  Me"— for  it  it  imponible  for  the 
creature  at  all  to  comprehend  God  in  Hit  inner  being — but, 
"  Behold  that  I  am,"  i.e.  contemplate  my  existence ;  for  it  it 
enough  for  human  reason  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  and  exists  a  Cause  of  the  universe,  and  any  attempt 
to  go  further  and  discover  the  essence  or  determinate  nature 
of  this  Cause  it  the  source  of  all  folly.  When  Moses  asked 
by  what  name  he  should  designate  the  Being  who  tent  him, 
the  divine  answer  was  (Exod.  iii.  14):  "I  am  he  who  is" 
('Eyu  fi/ii  o  iSi') ;  which  was  equivalent  to,  "  It  is  my  nature 
to  be,  not  to  be  named"  (tTvtu  ira^vMa,  ov  \iy«r$at). — I.  53. 
He  who  thinks  that  God  has  qualities,  or  that  He  is  not  one, 
or  is  not  uncreated  and  imperishable,  or  is  not  immutable, 
injures  himself,  not  God. — I.  181.  It  is  impious  to  suppose 
that  there  is  anything  higher  than  the  Cause  of  all  things, 
since  nothing  is  equal  to  Him,  nothing  a  little  lower,  but 
everything  after  God  is  found  to  have  descended  by  a  whole 
genus. — II.  191.  God  must  be  conceived  as  the  uncreated 
and  eternal  Cause  of  all  things. — I.  229.  Though  He  exists 
outside  of  creation,  God  has  none  the  less  filled  the  world 
with  Himself. 

B. — II.  154.  The  Ad^os  is  two-fold  in  the  universe  and  in 
the  nature  of  man.  In  the  universe  there  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  koyo^  which  has  to  do  with  the  incorporeal  and 
archetypal  ideas  constituting  the  intelligible  cosmos,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Adyos  which  is  concerned  with  visible 
things, — these  being  copies  and  imitations  of  the  ideas  from 
which  this  visible  cosmos  has  been  fashioned.  In  man,  again, 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Adyos  evSidOtroi  (inner  reason) 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Adyos  irpoifop^'oi  (outer  reason). 
The  farmer  is  like  a  fountain,  the  latter,  i.e.  the  expressed 
Adyo$,  is  like  the  stream  which   flows  forth   from   it.     The 
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o~J.dtu.ttd  in  the  ™li„i,  p,rt;  the  other-,h.t  which  i. 
MpreMed-,,  ,n  the  tongue  and  mouth  u.d  the  other  orgu. 
of  .peech.  ...  Two  virtue.  h.ve  been  ...igned  toit 
>*^n..ion  .nd  *.M;  for  the  Ai,„  of  nature  ,  true  Jd 
expre..,ve  of  .11  things  .nd  the  Adyo,  of  the  wi«  mw 
.nuUfng^e  X^  of  nature,  ought  to  C.b,olutel,  inc,^"; 
of  f.l.eh<»d;  ,,  ought  to  honour  truth,  „nd  obscure  Jtvl 
the  knowledge  of  which  en  benefit  tho«  instructed  by7 
Not  but  what  there  h.ve  been  ...igned  to  the  two  form,  of 
">e  Aoy„  ,n  u.  two  appropriate  virtue.;  to  the  Aiyo.  r^ 
«<./»«a,  the  vmue  of  «/„««,,  and  to  th.  AoV«  in  the  mind 
the  vrtue  of  ,ru,H,  for  it  i.  no,  fitting  ,ha.  the  mind  .houW 
«cep,  „„hmg  fa,„.  or  that  speech  .hould  be  a  hintn^e 
to  the  most  prec.se  expression  of  truth.-I.  ,6,.  God  is  cau„ 
no. -"^w-/.  Whatever  come,  into  being  is  produc^^ 
.r  n,^  *."  '"","""«"'•  l""  ^  'he  cause  of  all  things.  Z 
Ae  production  of  anythmg  there  must  cooperate  (,) Ihat  I 

through  ^i,,^  „  „  „.d^_  (^^  ,^,  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^U;  n.t 
™de;  m  other  words,  the  ^cause.'  the  'matter,'  the  'instru- 
ment.  the  -reason  or  -purpose.'  Thu,.  in  the  production 
of  a  hou«,  or  a  whole  city,  there  mu,t  coKjperate  (.)  the 

JTowThe  ^'\^  "T  """  '""'"'•  <3>  •'■"'^-''n.men , 
Now  the  arch,tec,  ,s  the  cause  fywMc/,  the  house  is  made, 
he  stone,  and  Umber  are  the  '  matter '/„„  „,^,M  the  building 
17'^!  '"'"unients  are  the  things  thr«.gA  „,/,/./,  i,  i, 
made,  and  the  r»son  why  it  is  made  is  to  afford  shelter  and 
protection^  Passmg  from  particular  things,  look  at  the  pro 
duction  of  that  greatest  of  all  edifice.,  or  cities,  the  world 
^en'°l,"'L'"K  "''  ^-^  '^  ">«  -"-  "^  -horn  "^ 
of  wh,ch  u  has  been  composed,  that  the  instrument  is  the 
A<ir«  of  God  through  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  tha 
he  reason  of  ,ts  existence  is  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.- 
Mo..  The  Uyo,  ,s  neither  unbegotten  as  GnJ,  nor  begotten 
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C— I.  414.  The  A^  ii  the  eldett  Son  of  God.— I.  308. 
The  AiSyof  U  the  fint-boin  Son  of  Cod— I.  56a.  The  cIdeM 
Uym  of  the  ielf'^xiitent  Being  pul>  on  the  CMmoe  u  t 
gumenl,  for  it  airajri  iuelf  in  eanh  and  water  ind  tir  and 
Bra  and  their  product!,  as  the  individual  loul  ia  clothed  with 
the  body,  and  the  mind  of  the  wiae  man  with  the  virtues.  .  .  . 
The  Aoyot  of  the  self-exiiient  Being  is  the  bond  of  the 
universe,  which  holds  together  and  closely  unite*  all  its  parts, 
preventing  them  from  being  loosened  and  separated.— I.  798. 
Once  Greece  flourished,  but  the  Macedonians  deprived  it  of 
its  authority.  Then  Macedonia  had  iu  period  of  bloom,  but 
it  was  gradually  dismembered,  and  finally  lost  its  power. 
Prior  to  the  Macedonians  the  Persians  were  prosperous,  but 
in  a  single  day  their  vast  and  mighty  kingdom  was  overthrown. 
And  now  the  Parthians  are  more  powerful  than  the  Persians, 
who  but  the  other  day  were  their  masters.  Egypt  once  had 
a  long  and  glorious  career,  but  like  a  cloud  its  dominion  has 
passed  away.  Where  are  the  Ethiopians,  where  Carthage  and 
Libya?  Where  are  the  Kings  of  the  Pontus?  What  has 
befallen  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  habitable 
worlds  Is  it  not  tossed  up  and  down,  and  agitated  like  a 
ship  at  sea — at  one  time  sailing  under  favouring  winds,  and 
again  struggling  with  contrary  gales?  For  th^  Jivine  Adyot, 
which  most  men  call  'fortune,'  moves  in  a  circle.  Ever 
flowing,  it  acts  upon  cities  and  nations,  assigning  the  posses- 
sions of  one  to  another,  but  always  making  for  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  habitable  world  into  one  city,  with  that  highest 
form  of  polity,  democracy.— I.  411.  The  Aiiy<w  is  the  heavenly 
man.— II.  635.  Why  is  it  said  that  God  'made  man  after  the 
image  of  God '  (Gen.  L  a;),  as  if  He  were  speaking  of  another 
God,  and  not  of  Himself?  The  mode  of  statement  is  beaut' 
fully  and  wisely  chosen.  For  no  mortal  could  be  made  in 
the  image  of  the  most  high  God,  the  Father  of  the  universe, 
but  only  in  the  image  of  the  uaimi  God,  who  is  the  Aoyos  of 
the  other.  For  it  was  fitting  that  the  rational  (Xoyimi?)  impres- 
sion on  the  soul  of  man  should  be  engraved  by  the  divine 
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An«.  line*  the  God  piior  lo  the  )Jy„  h  higher  thtn  emy 
nnoMl  riMura,  ind  it  w*>  not  la»ral  for  iny  created  bring 
to  be  made  like  to  Him  who  if  above  reaum. 

D— I.  501.  The  Father  haa  giren  to  the  Aifyo,  the  privilege 
of  Minding  between  the  Creator  and  that  which  He  hai  made. 
And  this  lame  Wy«  ii  a  iuppliani  to  the  immoiUI  God  on 
behalf  of  the  afflicted  race  of  mankind.— I.  »7o,  561.   The 
Wyo.  it  the  high   priest,  who  mediate!  between  God  and 
men;  who  ii  not  to  be  defiled  by  touching  the  corpie  of 
hit  father,  i.».  the  tpirit,  or  of  hit  mother,  i.t.  the  sense.— 
I.  iJij.   The  Xoyo,  it  the  manna;   for  Motes  said  to  the 
people,  "This  it  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given  you 
to  eat"  (Exod.  xvi.  13).  ...    The  soul  it  Uught  by  the 
prophet  Motes,  who  telli  it:   "This  it  the  bread,  the  food 
which  God  has  given  for  the  soul,  expUining  that  God  hat 
brought  it,  Hit  own  Word  and  Reaton;  for  thit  bread  which 
He  has  given  us  to  eat  it  this  Word  of  Hit."  ...     Let  God 
enjoin  the  loul,  taying  to  it,  that  "man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,"  speaking  in  a  figure,  "but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."-L  560.    Moses  exhorts 
him  who  is  sufficiently  swift  of  foot  to  press  on  without  taking 
breath  to  the  supreme  \dy«  of  God,  which  is  the  fountain 
of  wi.-idom,  in  order  that,  by  drinking  of  th«  stream,  he  may 
find  everlasting  life.-L    504.  The  soul  has  three  parts,  and 
each  of  these  parts  is  divided  into  two;  as  six  parts  thus 
anse,  the  seventh,  which  is  the  holy  and  divine  -^dym,  is  fitly 
regarded  as  the  divider  (n^f)  of  the  whole.-L  491.  Each 
of  the  three  victiMs  (the  heifer,  the  ram  and  the  goat)  he 
divided  in  the  middle  (Exod,  xxxix  3) ;  the  soul  into  rational 
and  irrational,   speech    into    true   and    false,   sensation    into 
definite  and  indefinite;  and  these  divisions  he  placed  opposite 
to  each  other,  rational  to  irrational,  true  to  false,  definite  to 
indefinite,  leaving  the  birds  (turtle-dove  and  pigeon)  undis- 
turbed    For  the  incorporeal  and  divine  sciences  cannot  be 
divided   into  opposites  at  variance  with  each  other— I,  8j. 
The  'rock  cut  away  at  the  top'  (I^eut.  viii.  15,  is  the  wisdom 
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of  God,  which  He  cut  as  topmost,  first  of  all  from  His  own 
powers,  and  from  which  He  gives  drink  to  souls  that  love 
God. 

E. — I.  456.  In  Gen.  xxvi.  5  we  are  told  that  Abraham 
'  kept  all  the  Law  of  God.'  Now,  the  Law  (v6[ios)  is  nothing 
but  the  Divine  Word  (\6yot),  which  commands  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  forbids  what  ought  not  to  be  done;  as 
scripture  bears  witness  when  it  says,  'he  received  the  Law 
from  His  words'  (Deut.  xxxiii.  4).  If,  then,  the  Word  of 
God  is  the  Law  of  God,  and  the  righteous  man  keeps  the 
Law,  he  also  perfectly  keeps  the  Word ;  so  that,  as  scripture 
says,  the  actions  of  the  wise  man  are  the  words  of  God. — 
II.  452.  Men  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  anger,  or  desire, 
or  any  other  passion,  or  of  intentional  wickedness,  are  com- 
plete slaves,  while  those  who  love  the  Law  are  free.  For 
the  Law  is  unerring,  right  reason ;  it  is  not  made  by  this  or 
that  man,  being  no  transitory  law  of  mortals,  written  on  parch- 
ments or  engraved  on  columns,  the  lifeless  on  the  lifeless, 
but  an  eternal  law  stamped  by  the  immortal  nature  on  the 
immortal  mind. — II.  195.  The  Adyos  convinces  of  guilt;  it 
is  the  «A«7xo5,  which  dwells  in  and  is  inseparable  from  each 
soul :  refusing  to  accept  what  is  wrong,  it  always  preserves  its 
nature  as  a  hater  of  evil  and  lover  of  virtue,  being  itself  at 
once  accuser  and  judge. 

F. — I.  35.  Every  man  in  his  reason  is  coimected  with  the 
divine  Xdyos,  being  an  ectype,  or  fragment,  or  spark  of  that 
blessed  nature,  while  in  the  structure  of  his  body  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  world.— 11.  367.  A  thousand 
things  escape  from  and  elude  the  human  mind,  because  it 
is  entangled  in  so  great  a  crowd  of  impressions,  which  seduce 
and  deceive  it  by  false  opinions.  Thus  the  soul  may  be  said 
to  be  buried  in  a  mortal  body,  which  may  be  called  its 
tomb. — I.  266.  It  is  possible  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  dwell 
in  the  soul,  but  not  to  take  up  its  permanent  abode  there. 
And  why  should  we  wonder  at  this?  For  there  is  nothing 
in  this  world  the  possession  of  which  is  stable  and  enduring. 
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but  mortal  affairs  are  continually  wavering  in  the  balance, 
now  inclining  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  and  liable 
to  perpetual  alternations.  The  greatest  cause  of  our  ignorance 
IS  the  flesh  (o-a^f)  and  our  connexion  with  the  flesh.  With 
this  agrees  the  savin,  -f  Moses:  because  'they  are  flesh,  the 
Divine  Spirit'  i  -lot  aOlc  to  iMde  in  them.  ...  Nor  does 
anything  so  in  .edi  the  groMf  of  the  soul  as  the  fleshly 
nature.  This  is  th.-  first  and  main  foundation  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  unc;;..-^:  ,.;.i'^  -i.  372.  So  long  as  our  irrational 
desires  were  not  excited  and  did  not  cry  out,  our  reason  was 
established  with  some  firmness ;  but  when  they  began  to  fill 
the  soul  with  their  discordant  cries,  calling  out  and  awakening 
the  passions,  they  led  to  insurrection  and  strife. 

G.— I.  203.  Abraham  confessed  that  virtue  without  the 
grace  of  God  is  of  no  avail.— I.  662.  We  must  never  imagine 
that  we  are  ourselves  able  to  wash  and  cleanse  a  life  full  of 
stains  without  the  grace  of  God.-I.  302.  As  milk  is  the  food 
of  babes,  and  wheat^:akes  the  food  of  men,  so  the  soul  must 
have  a  milk-like  nourishment  in  its  age  of  childhood,  viz.  the 
rudiments  of  education,  while  the  nourishment  adapted  to 
men  are  the  precepts  of  wisdom,  temperance  and  the  other 
virtues. 


III.  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SEPTUAGINT:  Gen.  I. 


26. 


'Ev  dpxfi  <Voii;(rfv  o  e«&s  Till,  ovpav'uv  «ni  t^i-  y^r.  'H  Si 
yrj  ijK  doparm  Kal  oKaTao-KevocrTos,  koX  o-kotos  tVaviu  t^s 
a/Jwro-oiJ-  «ai  irvtvpia  Ofov  eVtc^epero  irrava,  to5  C&tos. 
Kai  ewti-  6  Otbs,  revije^Tiu  ij>m,  Kal  iyivero  <^s.  Kai 
•Bev  o  etJs  T()  (^5s,  OTi  KaKov  ««!  Suxiipurtv  o  Selt 
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